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TROPICAL BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


I. N. FORD 
a 

NE of the chief industries of tropical 
America received its first impulse from 
a botanical garden. The earliest coffee 
shrubs set out in Guiana and in Mar- 
tinique were seedlings from the same 
stock in the public nurseries of Am- 
sterdam. In the Plata countries the 
Jesuits were the pioneers of agricul- 
ture, and they displayed a high degree 
of technical knowledge in adapting 
European methods to the conditions 
of Indian labor. While scientific farm- 
ing was one of the distinctive tradi- 
tions of the European possessions in 
the new world, it has not left any 
marked impress upon the industries of 
tropical America. A traveler making 
the circuit of the West Indies and Span- 
ish America, as I have done during re- 
cent years, is astonished by the lack 
of facilities offered for the introduc- 
tion of improved stock and methods of 
culture. There are many beautiful 
plazas, private gardens and alamedas 
with stately trees, but few botanical collections, and hardly a 
of modern agriculture outside of Chili 





single technical school 
and the Argentine. 

In the British West Indies there are only three botanical gardens 
of any pretensions. One is at Castleton in the island of Jamaica. 
Watered by the river Wag and embowered in the woodlands of the 
outlying hill slopes of the Blue Mountain range, these public 
nurseries are admirably situated, and are designed to do a greate 
practical work. When I visited these gardens in April, after a 
drive of nineteen miles from Kingston, I found a collection of 
remarkable range and variety, comprising from 40,000 to 50,000 
trees, shrubs and plants. The director informed me that every- 
thing which grew in the West Indies was represented in the 
nurseries, and that there were many types there which from neg- 
lect had disappeared from the other Islands. Castleton was planned 
as a tropical Kew, where the products and foliage of all warm coun- 
tries might be constantly exhibited. It had a fine display of orchids, 
roses, countless species of palms and ferns, and many characteristic 
products of tropical trees and plants, such as coffee, tea, cacao, 
sugar, vanilla, nutmeg, clove, black pepper, cinnamon, sarsaparilla, 
woods, medicinal herbs and bark, and a 
There were evidences of 


nux vomica, rubber, dye 
great variety of fruits and foliage plants. 
scientific skill and painstaking care in the management of these 
beautiful gardens; but I did not learn that the island was profiting 
very largely by the facilities offered for improving and enlarging 
its resourses. The nurseries mainly served the purpose of providing 
the grounds of the governor and the few prosperous landowners 
with choice roses, ferns, orchids and ornamental shade trees. There 
is nothing that the island needs so much as diversification of indus- 
tries, but the public gardens are not of practical use in the intro- 
duction of new products and the improvement of stock. 

Trinidad has another botanical garden with gigantic trees, per- 
fumed spice glades and a wonderful group of aquatic plants. Near 
Georgetown, in British Guiana, there is another series of gardens, 
150 acres in extent. Something has been done in these two nurseries 
in experimenting with various sorts of sugar cane and determining 
their adaptability to soil and climate. In the French island of 
Martinique there is a very beautiful Jardin des Plantes, but it has 
suffered from neglect during recent years, and from the wanton 
destruction of its oldest and most famous trees. In Havana the 
grounds surrounding the Captain General's country seat are known 
as the Botanical Gardens, and are laid out with refinement of Span- 
ish taste. There is a noble alley of palms and a profusion of tropical 
flowers. It is one of the chief attractions which the city has to 
offer to visitors, but it does not have any practical utility in the 
economy of the island’s resources. Sugar and tobacco are indus- 
tries requiring technical knowledge of soil, exposures and the 
subtle processes of vegetable assimilation; but there are no schools 
in the Spanish West Indies where a special training can be obtained, 
ard there are no public gardens where the best varieties of either 
plant are under systematic cultivation with a view to the determin- 
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ation of their comparative merits and adaptability to special condi- 
tions. Cane sugar, the chief industry of the West Indies, has been 
exposed to merciless competition with European beet sugar, which 
has received at every stage of culture and manufacture the critical 
study of the best technical schools of Germany and France. A tithe 
of the science and energy employed in the service of the rival indus- 
try would have sufficed to keep cane sugar on a level with the beet 
in the markets of the world. 

In Caracas there is a lovely plaza with noble trees and artistic 
parterres of flowers surrounding the statue of Bolivar; and not far 
away ere the terraces of the Guzman Blanco promenade, with fine 
effects of landscape gardening and clumps of bamboos, palms and 
mangoes. Refine:aent of taste is displayed in these and in other 
Verezuelan pleasure grounds, but facilities for the systematic study 
of horticulture and chemistry are lacking in the capital. There is 
an old university with a gothic fayade near the plaza, but the teach- 
ing of agriculture as one of the most complex of the modern arts is 
neglected there. Venezuela has a 
instruction and higher education, and hundreds of students are in 
constant attendance upon lectures in law and medicine, and courses 
in engineering, architecture, sculpture, music and mechanical art; 
but natural science and agricultural chemistry receive no attention. 
Venezuelans have not yet learned that nature can be materially 
aided by improved methods of horticulture. They expect the rains 
and the sun to do all the work. Like the Jamaicans they take the 
wild orange of their mountains and make no attempt to improve 
upon the stock by grafting or budding, and thereby to compete with 
the superior stock of Florida. They follow in coffee farming a 
body of traditions, handed down from father to son, respecting soils, 
altitudes and methods of culture, without subjecting their crude 
knowledge to scientific analysis. 

In Brazil agriculture suffers from similar neglect of technical 
training. At Para there is a luxuriant tangle known as a botanical 
garden, and there is also an ill-conducted agricultural school. At 
Bahia and Pernambuco there are sugar industries sustained by 
government bounty, but there are no facilities for the acquisition 
of technical knowledge. Rio de Janeiro has two charming public 
gardens, the Passeio Publico by the waterside and Acclimation 
Square with artificial caverns, cascades, verdant copses and clumps 
of brilliant foliage plants; but these are pleasure grounds without 
educational functions. The system of higher instruction is unwor- 
thy of so great a capital, and is defective in all respects. There is 
a museum of natural history without a scientific school in any 
modern sense, and there is a botanical garden without practical 
appliances or resources for improvement of agriculture. The 
national treasury provides $24,000 a year for its maintenance. Its 
chief glory is the avenue of royal palms stretching in unbroken lines 
for half a mile nearly across the grounds, with two similar rows 
flanking it at right angles. The trunks are polished white columns, 
vivid green toward the top where the great feather plumes are 
shaken out eighty feet above the ground. The majestic trees stand 
in double files thirty feet apart like a regiment of forest giants on 
dress parade. At the upper end of the avenue there are clumps of 
mangoes with gnarled trunks and low growing, dense foliage ; 
beyond them there is a thicket of bamboos of many varieties, with 
thousands of canes springing from the root and forming a matted 
coiling overhead. The marshes are covered with white and red 
lilies of excuisite beauty. A very beautiful place is the Botanical 
Garden of Rio de Janeiro, and exquisite are the effects of its tropi- 
eal flora; but the practical benefits derived from the collections 
cannot be very great. Montevideo has a public park of exceeding 
loveliness in its Prado beyond the suburb of Paso del Molino. It is 
a pleasure ground shaded chiefly with eucalyptus trees. Buenos 
Ayres has in Palermo a fine driving park with roadways planted 
with palms and firs. The shrubbery is artificially grouped and the 
landscape effects are not picturesque. There are universities in 
these cities, but law, medicine and engineering are the favored 
professions. The Argentine Republic has two agricultural schools, 
but their facilities for supplying technical training are meager. 

Agriculture has involved a laborious struggle against untoward 
conditions of nature in Central Chili, where systematic irrigation 
has been required. In the Southern belt, where there is a copious 
rainfall, there has been remarkable progress in wheat farming, and 
in the successful cultivation of Spanish and French vines. Higher 
education has received generous aid from the State, and the univer- 
sities and technical schools have been brought under the influence 
of the scientific thought of Germany and England. Santiago not 
only has in Santa Lucia hill the loveliest and most artistic pleasure 
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ground to be seen in South America, but it also has in connection 
with the Quinta Normal and the Exhibition Palace collections in 
natural history.and horticultural displays of real practical utility. 
The botanical gardens surrounding the exhibition palace are laid 
out on a large scale, with shaded walks and pretty summer houses. 
The herbarium is small, but well classified and arranged. The 
National Society of Agriculture receives from the treasury an 
annual appropriation of $20,000 for flower shows and educational 
work. The Quinta Normal has its school of agriculture, and the 
principles of forestry, chemistry of soils, botany, vine culture and 
veterinary practice are systematically taught. At Concepcion there 
is a school of agriculture, and as many as four institutions of the 
same character have been established in other cities. The improve- 
ment in the irrigation system and the marked development of the 
wine industry of the Southern coast are to be attributed to the 
attention paid to scientific methods of agriculture. In Lima there 
is a stucco exhibition palace with attractive promenades, but a 
botanical garden which was once well cared for is now suffering 
from neglect. There is a chair of applied chemistry in the old 
university, but the stagnant agricultural industries of Peru have 
not felt the invigorating stimulus of scientific progress. In Central 
America, Ecuador and Columbia, agriculture is conducted by crude 
and primitive methods. 

In Mexico such progress as has been made toward the Rio 
Grande is largely to be attributed to American influence and rail- 
way construction. The plazas and alamedas are among the most 
tasteful to be seen in Spanish America. Even a backward city like 
Aguas Calientes has its San Marcos garden, luxuriant with foliage 
and radiant with color. Primitive methods of agriculture prevail 
in the main portion of the plateau. Primary education is sup- 
plied at high cost to the treasury, but advanced institutions of 
learning are lacking. There is only one agricultural school in the 
city of Mexico. It was founded in 1854 near the suburb of Tacuba, 
and has some feeble appliances in the way of cabinets, books, a 
laboratory and a garden of acclimatization. 

Tropical America stands in urgent need of enlightened investi- 
gation respecting its natural resources and industrial opportunities. 
Government departments of agriculture, where they exist, are of 
little practical utility except for the publication of belated statistics. 
Schools of applied science are lacking. There are few agricultural 
societies. Meteorological bulletins and weather services are 
unknown. Diversification of industries, which is the order of 
progress in civilization, is everywhere retarded by defective facili- 
ties for the acquisition of technical knowledge. [The upper view 
in our frontispiece presents an avenue in the Botanical Gardens of 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. On the left above is shown a glimpse of 
the Venezulan Gardens at Caracas. Below is seen a grand vista in 
the Jamaica Garden at Castleton, and to the right above is seen the 
leading avenue to the Gardens at Aguas Calientes, Mexico. The 
grand water lilies represent the Victoria Regia in the Batanical 
Gardens of British Guiana. | 
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PROFIT AND LOSS 


MANLY MILES, 
snes 

In this age of industrial activity it may be well to direct atten- 
tion to the present conditions of agricultural production to ascertain 
the direction in which improvements in farm practice can success- 
fully be made. The wonderful development of science in its rela- 
tions to agriculture, and the aid it has rendered in building up 
other industries, naturally suggests that it must be the leading 
agency in our efforts to develop an improved system of farm prac- 
tice. The advantages of scientific methods, when rightly applied, 
cannot be overestimated, but from the very complexity of the 
problems presented, there is, at the same time, danger of being led 
astray by hasty generalizations based on superficial, and necessa- 
rily incomplete, views of the phenomena under investigation. 
Those who take a one-sided and cursory glance at some prominent 
detail of a single department of farm management, are liable to be 
misled, and indulge in loose and unfounded statements, in regard 
to the profits of farming. The estimated loss or gain ina single 
process which is but a link in an extended chain of many inter- 
dependent factors, can throw no light upon‘ the profits of a 
consistent system of farm manangement as a whole. 

Sir John B. Lawes has said that the farmers of Great Britain 
aid not fear competition in the crops grown in America with pur- 
chased fertility ; and that the real advantage American farmers 
had in the present competition in farm products, consisted in the 
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that enabled them to grow in perfection that king of the cereals, 
maize or Americancorn. The truth of this general statement must 
be evident to every intelligent student of agriculture as practiced 
in this country and in Europe. Admitting this standpoint of 
advantage for the American farmer, the direction in which he 
should look, in efforts to improve his methods of practice must be 
clearly seen. Broadly speaking, the returns from his soil, and 
the outcome of his staple crop, maize, should receive prominent 
attention, to enable him to retain the commanding position in the 
markets of the world to which he is justly entitled from the condi- 
tions with which nature has favored him. The first problem for 
consideration must then be to conserve, and make available in the 
production of useful crops, the elements of fertility contained in 
the soil itself; which of course should be supplemented with the 
home supplies of manure. The largest returns from the soil can be 
obtained by growing a variety of crops in succession, among which 
corn should have a prominent place from its advantages as a clean- 
ing crop, its large yield per acre of cattle food, and the value of the 
manure from the crop when fed out,in connection with its influ- 
ence in conserving fertility during its long period of growth by the 
appropriation of plant food, as it is elaborated in the processes of 
soil metabolism throughout the entire season, which is liable to be 
lost after the harvest of the other cereals, which are of a very 
much shorter period of growth. 

Thorough tillage, drainage, a judicious rotation of crops, and 
the home supplies of manure, are the agencies that require atten- 
tion in this preliminary process of crop growing, but we can only 
give them a passing notice. “Having obtained from the soil the 
largest return in vegetable products under a rational system of 
management, the next problem for consideration is the disposition 
to be made of their field crops in order to secure the greatest profit 
from them. It must be seen that it is difficult to place a fair money 
value on these products, as they could not all be sold if thrown 
apon the market in the form in which they are harvested. The 
coarser products would not pay the cost of transportation from a 
glut of the markets, as there would be a demand for but a small 
proportion of them outside of the farms where they are grown. It 
is evident that these products cannot all be sold to advantage with- 
out converting them into more marketable forms on the farm itself, 
and as an incident of this couversion should not be overlooked, the 
further advantage of retaining the residue of this process in the 
form of manure to maintain, or increase, the soil productiveness. 

If farm animals are looked upon as machines that are needed 
for converting unsalable field crops into marketable products of 
greater value, and for which there is a larger demand, the true 
principles of the feeding and management of the live stock of the 
farm will be more readily understood. Animal products of the 
best quality, that will command the highest prices in the market, 
and usually be the most profitable. 

The nutritive ratios the farmer needs to consider to secure 
profitable feeding depends upon the relative amount of the several 
crops he can profitably grow, and their apportionment to secure 
an appetizing variety in the prescribed rations, so that all can be 
profitably utilized. This system will determine the available vari- 
ety of foods ; and the farm should be stocked with animals that are 
the best adapted to the work of manufacturing them all, without 
waste, into marketable products. The intimate interdependent 
relations of all departments of farm economy must be recognized, 
and receive due attention, in planning the system of management, 
in order to obtain the largest profit from the aggregate results. 
Errors that arise from a too exclusive attention to purely theoreti- 
cal details of doubtful import, will be avoided by keeping promi- 
nently in view these fundamental principles of a consistent and 
profitable farm practice, in planning and reporting the results of 
experiments that are intended to promote the advancement of agri- 
cultural science and rural economy, and the practical value of 
such investigations will be appreciated by intelligent farmers. 





GOOD FARMS AND GOOD FARMERS. 
—_— 

The first essential of good farming is a good farm, and a good 
farmer is pretty certain to have a good farm. That close observa- 
tion and sound practical judgment requisite to success in farming 
will enable its possessor to select a good farm. If a good farmer by 
any chance or accident—inheritance for instance—comes into pos- 
session of an irreclaimably poor farm, he will not keepit long. He 
will not waste his energies in an attempt to make money from a 
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poor farm. What kind of a farm would a good farmer select? He 
would avoid extremes; selecting neither a light sandy or gravelly 
soil, nor a stiff, heavy clay. Especially would he avoid a cold, wet, 
shallow soil with an impervious hardpan subsoil. A very light soil 
will not produce large, paying crops without too much outlay for 
manures. A stiff clay soil is too much subjected to climatic condi- 
tions. When the season is just right, neither too wet nor too dry, 
it may be cultivated well and produce large crops, but in a very 
wet or very dry season it is pretty sure to baffle all the efforts of 
the farmer, and result in failure. Draining will do much toward 
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but a bulky one as well. For two years there have been rumors 
that here and there a silo man had been feeding silage in the sum- 
mer in place of grain, or soiling crops, with great satisfaction, but 
the ‘‘oracles” have been saying that silage was not a natural 
summer food, and the matter has not been so fully presented for 
consideration as it might have been, or its merits demanded. But 
now when the Vermont Experiment Station comes out in a bulletin 
and shows that for three years corn silage has been a more reliable 
and in every way satisfactory summer soiling ration than any 
other system of soiling, and more, that silage fed alongside with 

the best fresh cut corn in the fall gave 











FIG. 1. HORSE BARNS AT PALO ALTO. 


ameliorating such soils, but even then there are too many days in 
the year when they are untillable, and it is very difficult to accom- 
plish the necessary work in the proper season for plant growth. 





CORN SILAGE FOR SOILING. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
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in the dairy regions, the conditions become each year more and 
more artificial, and the things that were relied upon in the main 
for the support of the cows are being abandoned. Where 
the pasture was once the great source of supply from May to | 
November, soiling in some of its forms has grown to be more than ' 
an aid, in fact, with many, the pasture 
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With the progressive practices of dairying everywhere noticed | 


by far the best results, these men who 
have been feeding it in silence now come 
to the front and confirm, in a positive 
way, all that Prof. Cooke claims, and 
from the East and West these statements 
come from such authorities as H. B. 
Gurler, of Illinois; Max Higley, of Ohio. 
and J. O. Sanford, of Vermont. In the 
summer feeding of silagethere are some 
things that need to be a little different 
from the winter practices. In the win- 
ter there is little danger of the exposed 
surface of the silage becoming damage 
by the contact with the air, as the tem- 
perature is too low to produce any con- 
siderable fermentation before it 
removed in the feeding, but in the sum- 
mer it is a matter of some concern 
that the surface shall be all gone over 
“ach day, and a considerable depth 
removed, While it is not to be presumed that a trace of fresh fer- 
ment would be of any great damage, it must be remembered that 
the silage has in its curing been sufficiently fermented, and to 
start it again into ferment would not be the same in kind, but the 
second ferment by its readiness to mold would go to show that the 
later heating was a process of decay, and would best be avoided. 
Thesummer silo should be, therefore, one of as great a depth as 
possible and somewhat smaller area, so that in feeding the silage 
will be lowered at least twice as fast as it would be in the winter 
with the larger silo. When the silo is filled in the fall it should 
be first allowed tosettle, then a layer of green hay put on, and over 
this some planks to keep the cover snug and close, and two weeks 
later it should be wet down to cause it to pack more solid, and 
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has become an aid to soiling. The great 
demand for grain, especially the by- 
products of the mills, has so increased 
their prices that it is a question whether, 
when prices of butter and cheese are at 
summer quotations, there is a profita- 
ble return in their feeding, and so the 
idea of home-grown supplies for the 





dairy is everywhere the paramount 
question. No progressive dairyman con- 
tends that pasture grass alone from 


spring to fall is sufficient in itself to 
supply the demands of a dairy in keep- 
ing up the milk flow, especially since 
the advent of silos and winter dairy- 
ing, where it js demonstrated that with 
good stabling and care, the uniform 
ration, showing no greater variation 
than in the summer pasture, will keep 
cows well up in a high flow of milk, and 
for weeks longer than where the cow, 
in a great measure, crops her own feed along the hillsides and by 
‘murmuring brooks,” all the variations of weather  inci- 
dent to the summer stason. That the practice of having a succes- 
sion of crops to meet the short comings of the pasture is no more 
than a partial solution of the question, is demonstrated by the fact 
of its slow acceptance by those who desire a reliable source of sup- 
ply, for the same causes that occasion a shortened pasture supply, 
are the elements that cut short the yield of soiling crops. At this 
juncture the silo comes in to supply this want more completely than 
anything that has preceded it, and to furnish a full supply of the 
best succulent food, a store of fine corn silage, put up the fall before 
in a special silo, and kept undisturbed until wanted the following 
duly, and not only a full ration along with the failing pasture grass 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR COLTS AT PALO 


with the natural protection of its own surface mold, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that little silage will be lost. Some have had good suc- 
cess by leaving a pit that has been partially fed from May until 
wanted, by covering with a foot thick of wet sawdust, which can 
be wholly or partially removed when the silage is wanted. 

This is a new field for the silo to occupy, and when one con- 
siders that the corn crop is an almost sure one in the dairy regions, 
and that the silo affords an economical and sure method of its 
preservation, and that its feeding in the summer has proved s.c- 
cessful and has the highest of endorsements East and West, it is 
worth the while of the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to 
consider if it is not wise policy to find out if it-is not possible to keep 
a cow a year on something less than five acres of tillable land. 
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A FAMOUS HORSE FARM—PALO ALTO. 
I. H. FICKEL, CALIFORNTA. 
osha 

Thirty-four miles south of San Francisco is situated ‘‘ Palo 
Alto,” the home of the late Senator Leland Stanford; the most 
famous horse-breeding and training farm in the United States ; and 
the home of Electioneer, Palo Alto, Sunol, Advertiser, Dictator and 
Electricity, horses whose names appear as stars to all lovers of that 
noble animal which is so clcsely associated with man in the world’s 
civilization. The farm lies on the coast division of the Southern 
-acific railroad, in the Santa Clara valley and contains 8,400 acres 
of valley and foothill land, the latter rising into the heavily wooded 
Sierra Morena range of mountains, 2,000 to 4,000 feet in height. 
Three miles to the east lies the bay of San Francisco. The climatic 
influences and systems of raising horses are entirely different in Cal- 
ifornia from those in the Eastern States. The comparative even- 





green, dot the landscape here and there. On either side of the ave- 
nue are the paddocks, each containing half an acre or more. More 
than one thousand horses, trotters and thoroughbreds have been 
reared on the two farms mentioned. Anarmy of men is required to 
feed and care for the horses, the trotters especially having a host of 
attendants. Only the most reliable and thorough men in their work 
were ever employed, and if an employe were seen to strike an ani- 
mal it meant his immediate discharge. The most perfect system 
prevails. The work is in charge of a superintendent with a corps 
of assistants. The men are furnished board and lodging, and paid 
a stated salary per month. The offices, barns, stalls, scales, black- 
smith shop and feed mills are all conveniently located. The 
greater part of the feed consumed is grown upon the farm, and 
consists of barley and wheat-hay cut while in the milk. Ground 
barley constitutes the grain feed. The manure is placed in large 
receptacles or heaps, and at frequent intervals large quantities of 
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ness of temperature, the pure, bracing air and the freedom from 
oppressive heat make this valley peculiarly adapted to the rearing 
and training of horses. Rain seldom falls from April to November, 
thus affording excellent opportunities for proper training. 

In addition to the home farm at Palo Alto,the Stanford estate con- 
sists of 22,000 acres in Butte county, known as the Gridley ranch, and 
55,000 acres in Butte and Tehama counties known as the Vina farm, 
the latter being used largely as a grazing and breeding farm, as 
well as containing the largest vineyard in the world. To develop 
horse breeding and viticulture in California was far more to Sena- 
tor Stanford than to obtain a revenue from either his horses or his 
vines. At one time Electioneer could not have been purchased for 
his weight in gold, and $80,000 was refused for Electricity, who 
recently sold in Kentucky for $2,000. 

The barns and paddocks are reached by a beautiful avenue 
lined on either side with shade trees. The grounds are models of 
Majestic live oaks, whose foliage is ever- 


neatness and cleanliness. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE BARNS 
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AND ADJOINING GROUNDS OF PALO ALTO. 


water are thrown upon it to hasten decay. One man is assigned 
three horses to take care of, and nearly all his time is required in 
feeding, keeping the stalls clean and attending to the horses. 

Each trotter is trained two days each week by a skilled trainer. 
The colt’s training begins at six months old. An oval track, eight 
or ten feet wide and four or five hundred feet around and entirely 
enclosed with boards is called the kindergarten. The colt is led 
around this track by a halter until it becomes accustomed to it and 
understands what is required, when the halter is removed and the 
animal is allowed to go alone. A man stands at each end of the 
track and urges it onward as it passes him. In a few hours one 
man is all that is necessary to look after the animal, and he takes 
his position in the center of the track and gives the commands 
Go,” “Stop.” “Turn, round,” and the orders are obeyed as though 
the colt were a mere machine operated by the band of the workman. 
This system is continued for weeks until the colt’s speed is devel- 
oped, when it is placed under harness and taken to the main track. 
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The wonderful development of the animals is largely due to this 
system of early care and training. 

Since the death of Senator Stanford a large number of the 
horses have been sold, and hereafter only a small number of the 
most promising horses will be kept. A short time previous to his 
death, the Senator arranged an exchange with the Czar of Russia, 
whereby three of the choicest bred trotters on his stock farm were 
to be exchanged for a similar number of the Russian Orloffs. These 
horses have attracted great attention wherever shown. It is 
intended to cross them with the famous Electioneer stock. 
Although the Stanford farm will not be as noted a horse farm as it 
was before the Senator’s death, in point of numbers, yet it is the 
intention o* Mrs, Stanford to retain those horses which are most 
promising. 

{Our illustrations on pages 4 and 5, engraved from photographs 
taken by Mr. Fickel, show in Fig. 1 a side view of the two barns; 
in Fig. 2 the kindergarten, where the colt’s training begins ; ard in 
Fig. 3 is presented a view of the barns and a portion of the grounds. | 
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CHANGES IN METHODS OF GROWING WHEAT. 
REYNOLDS, NEW YORK. 
——_ 

Some years ago, in preparing the seed bed for wheat.in Western 
New York, summer fallowing was regarded as a necessity by every 
orthodox farmer. Although wheat was sometimes sown after spring 
grain and even after corn, harvested early and removed from the 
ground by great expenditure of labor, that was not the approved 
plan, and was only resorted to when the high price of wheat made 
it seem desirable to extend as much as possible the breadth sown. 
As early as practicable in June, immediately after planting was 
finished, the teams were put to breaking up the summer fallow, 
which was often a tough sod that had been in grass for many years. 
Three horses abreast was a favorite breaking team, or a span of 
horses before a voke of oxen, or two yokes of oxen were sometimes 
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employed. 
not to completely invert the furrow, but to lap it two or three inches 
on the preceding furrow. This was done under the impression that 
the sod would rot quicker with a space for air left under it. The 
plow was generally run from five to seven inches in depth. 

After the fallow ground was pjowed the great aim was to keep 
the weeds and grass well subdued by frequent use of the harrow. 
Frequently a flock of sheep was kept upon the fallow to crop the 
grass, and occasionally when the owner of the fallow had no sheep, 
he would allow a neighbor to pasture his sheep, gratis, on the 
weedy field. When the sod was sufficiently rotted it was cross- 
plowed and thoroughly harrowed. In cross-plowing, if the ground 
was moist enough to permit it, the plow was frequently run an inch 
or two deeper than it was in breaking. Not infrequently the fallow 
was plowed the third time, and I have known it to be plowed even 
four times. The wheat was then sometimes sowed broadcast upon 
the rough furrows, although many would give the field a light har- 
rowing first. If amy manure was applied, it was generally done 
before the last plowing, and buried as deeply as possible. 

It is quite evident that with this treatment a mellow seed bed 
was prepared five to eight inches in depth, and the roots of the 
wheat grew long before the ground was frozen. The effect of the 
earth’s expansion in freezing was to draw the long roots upward, 
and when it contracted in thawing, the crowns were liable to be 
left out of the ground. When freezing and thawing were several 
times repeated the roots would sometimes be entirely lifted out and 
lie bare upon the surface, winter killed. Again, when the earth 
remained frozen to quite a depth through the winter, and in spring 
the surface would thaw under the midday sun, and freezing again 
at night, it often happened that the expanding surface, drawing 
upward upon the crown of the roots, held fast in the frozen earth 
beneath, would break them and thus destroy the plant. It is a well 
known fact that wheat is not so generally winter-killed under the 
present methods cf preparing the seed bed as under those that pre- 
vailed forty years ago. Probably underdraining has had much to 
do in preventing heaving, but even on undrained land there is much 
less winter-killing than formerly. 

Sometime in the Fifties, after the wheat midge had made its 
appearance and become so destructive that wheat growing ceased 
to be remunerative, farmers began slowly to change their methods. 
They could not afford to expend so much labor and devote the use 
of the land for two years to a crop of wheat when it was so uncer- 
tain. They began to think it would be better to grow a variety of 
<rops in rotation. Therefore, instead of breaking up sod for wheat. 


In turning the sod it was a rule with the best farmers * 
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they commenced hauling out the manure as it was made in the 
winter and spreading it upon the sod, which they turned under in 
spring for corn and potatoes. This was followed the next spring 
by barley, or, less preferably, oats, and after harvesting the spring 
grain the ground was prepared for wheat. Sometimes, after the 
barley or oats stubble was turned under, manure, partly rotted, 
was drawn and spread upon the surface and harrowed in. In other 
cases commercial fertilizers, superphosphates mostly, were drilled 
in with the seed. As large yields were produced in this way as by 
summer fallowing. 

In the summer fallow, the last plowing left the seed bed mel- 
low to the depth of the furrow. By the present method the aim is 
to make about three inches of the surface very fine and mellow and 
to compact the soil below that depth. This is effected by repeated 
harrowings and rollings. The aim is, also, to keep the fertilizers 
applied near the surface. The result is, the roots of the wheat do 
not grow so long in autumn, but form a thick, fibrous mass within 
the shallow seed bed near the surface. Then, when the surface 
soil is expanded by freezing, and contracted in thawing, the mass of 
fine roots rises and falls without being broken or heaved upon the 
surface. This practice, to a great extent, removes the liability to 
winter-killing from heaving, once considered a very important 
contingency in wheat growing. 
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UNCULTIVATED HONEY PRODUCERS. 


B. BUTLER. 
—_ 

It is a singular fact that many of the best honey plants are what 
are characterized, in common language, as weeds. But whether it 
will pay to cultivate weeds for the honey which they produce is a 
point that yet lacks demonstration. Among these weeds there is 
none that takes higher rank as a honey producer than the mother- 
wort. The bees make patches of motherwort very busy during its 
season of blossoming. The figwort is another excellent producer. 
Catnip, wild mustard, milkweed, teasel, boneset, snapdragons, 
smartweeds, Spanish needles, wild sunflowers, goldenrod, wild 
asters, horehound, sage, and bergamot, are all honey producers of 
varying excellence. In New England the goldenrod is esteemed 
for both the quantity and quality of the honey from its blossoms. 

Of trees, the best honey producer is, probably, the basswood. 
It blooms in July, and a basswood tree is one constant murmur. 
when in bloom, from the numerous bees busy in its top. But there 
are few basswood trees grown, and the supply from this source is 
necessarily limited. The sumac produces a good supply of honey, 
as also does the tulip tree. Some willows, the silver, red and rock 
maples, aspen poplars, locusts, and fruit trees—peach, plum, pear, 
cherry, apple, quince—all are honey producers; but the honey from 
them comes so early in the season as to be used, generally, in build- 
ing up the broods. They are rather an indirect than a direct source 
of supply of stored honey, for they produce the producers rather 
than the product. For this reason only is mention made of them in 
this connection, for the fruit trees are really cultivated, not uncul- 
tivated, honey producers. In some seasons, from fruit blossoms. 
and particularly from apple blossoms, a small amount of delicately 
flavored honey, of very inviting appearance, is stored, but, as a 
rule, the nectar and pollen thence derived are used in strengthen- 
ing the colonies, so as to have a strong body of workers when the real 
flow of the season begins. Without such a body of workers to 
gather in the harvest, the surplus store of honey would be small. 








SHORT FURROWS. 
MARION RAMBO. 
eee 

Beautiful children never grow in loveless homes. 

The prettiest adornment of a farm is a house full of lovely 
children. 

Plenty of well-improved household utensils are first rate family 
peacemakers. 

The gossip resembles the bee, in that she is always busy, and 
carries a sting in her tale. 

Don’t boast of a large bank account while your wife still breaks 
her back over an old-fashioned washboard. 

The mad race for wealth is about as alluring, exciting, and dis- 
appointing as the recent race for homesteads in the Cherokee strip. 

Ragged hedges index ragged carpets, rusty stoves, dilapidated 


| barns, tumble-down sheds, unsheltered farm machinery. and other 





things in similar shape about a run-down farm. 
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PROFITABLE NUT-GROWING. 


EDWIN ©. POWELL. NEW YORK. 
—=_- 

Nut-growing as a commercial industry receives too little atten- | 

tion, and the greater part of the chestnuts, hickory nuts, pecans | 

and hazelnuts consumed in this country are picked from trees that 

have grown naturally. No attention has been given to planting | 


them, nor to the propagation of good 


and then thin out to fifteen or twenty feet each way, when the 
superfluous ones may be used for fencing material. However, 
where the nut orchard is wanted for the nuts, the trees had better 
be thinned out earlier, else they will grow weak and spindling. 
The plan should be to have the trees stand ultimately twenty by 
thirty, or thirty by forty feet, and the trees trained accordingly, 
Those intended for bearing trees should be headed low—four te five 





varieties, much less to their improve- 
ment or the origination of new and bet- 
ter ones. Most of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST readers can probably recall a 
particularly large and sweet chestnut, 
or thin-shelled and thick-meated hickory 
nut or shellbark, yet hardly anyone has 
propagated from the particular tree 
which bore such fine nuts. More atten- 
tion could profitably be paid to nut-grow- 
ing, for nuts are a delicious and whole- 
some article of food, and will be used 
more largely as the supply increases. 
The trees, after being once established, 
require no care, have no enemies worth 
mentioning, and the product is clear 
gain. Many old pastures, hillsides, rocky 
knolls, and out-of-the-way places could 
be devoted to the production of nuts with 
2ase, profit and advantage. Nut trecs 
have a long, strong tap-root, which 
mikes them more difficult to transplant 
than fruit and ornamental trees. It is 
better to transplant the trees from the 
nursery rows when they are a year old 
than to leave them longer. If, how- 
ever, they are several years old in the 
nursery row, the tap-root should be cut 
off a foot or more below the ground, to induce throwing out lateral | 
roots, and the trees allowed to remain a year before removing them. | 
When possible, the nuts should be planted where the trees are to | 
stand, three or four nuts being planted a few inches apart, and then | 
no trouble will be experienced in transplanting them. The nuts | 
shoul be planted in the fall, as soon after picking as possible, or 
they may be kept in sand over winter, and planted in the spring. 


FIG. 1, 





HICKORY TREES ON THE GROUNDS OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


feet high or lower—and trained in the shape of apple trees as nearly 
as possible. The intervening ones should be induced to grow 
upright for timber, and for this purpose the side branches should be 
pruned off. Then when the bearing trees require all the ground, 
the others can be removed, and will bring in a good profit. The 
great advantage in training the trees low will be found in gathering 
the nuts and whipping the trees. Still this practice of whipping 

will be abandoned where nuts are grown 
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FIG. 


Where a barren or an unproductive spot is to be planted to chest- | 
nuts, the land may be staked off into rows five feet apart each way 
and three to five nuts planted around each stake and a few inches 
from it. Let all the trees grow, and, when large cnough, bud or 
graft the best one. The others may then be cut out, but a good 
way is to allow them to grow until they are six inches in diameter, 





PASTURE FIELD WITH CHESTNUT TREES IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 





in this way. because of the injury to 
the trees, and shaking and jarring will 
be practiced instead. Hickory trees, 
pecans and others should be trained in 
the same way for convenvience in 
gathering the nuts. The hickory trees 
can stand five, or even ten feet closer— 
about twenty by twenty—than the 
chestnuts, because of their upright 
habit of growth. But little attention 
has been paid to propagating good vari- 
eties, or from extra fine trees, and 
mainly because it is commonly sup- 
posed that it is impossible to bud or 
graft. The failures in this line have 
been from doing the work at the 
wrong season. The cleft graft com- 
monly used in grafting fruit trees will 
not do for nut trees; at least I have 
never known it to succeed. The veneer 
graft is the proper one to use, but a 
better one still is a combination be- 
tween grafting and budding. The buds 
on nut trees, hickories especially, are 
very large and prominent, and fer this 
reason, and also because of hardness of 
the wood, the slowness of growth, and 
the toughness of the bark, spring graft- 
ing is rarely successful. The style of graft illustrated on the next 
page should be practiced on limbs from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter: the latter being the better. The work 
should be done in the summer, after the young buds are devel- 
oped. Select the stock to be worked upon, and procure buds from 
as large young wood as possible. With a sharp budding knife 
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remove from the cion a strip of bark about one and one-half 
inches long, with a bud in the center, as shown in the engrav- 
ing below. Then remove a similar piece of bark from the steck, and 
put the bud en in place of it, tying it with basswood bark or soft 
cotton twine. If the bark on the cion is larger in diameter than 
the stock, cut off a strip to make it fit evenly, while if the stock is 
larger in diameter than the cion, remove only enough bark so that 
the cion will fit. After the bark has joined perfectly and become 
tight to the limb, the strings should be cut, so as not to impede the 
circulation. The middle stock illustrated shows the common way of 
budding, as practiced on fruit trees. The prepared bud ready for 
insertion is shown, also the limb after it is inserted and before 
tying. Both of these styles are from buds worked on hickory. 
Chestnuts work much easier and give better results. 

There are several species and varieties of chestnuts, but our 
native chestnut is practically one species, although the nuts from 
different trees vary 
greatly in size and 
quality. The European 
chestnuts are larger 
than the American, but 
not of as good quality. 
The trees come into 
bearing sooner and are 
of smaller growth. It 
generally takes the 
American chestnut tree 





come into bearing, 
while the European 
ones bear in about half 
or two-thirds that time. 
Within the past few 
years one or more 
species have been intro- 
duced from Japan, but 
unfortunately they are 
not perfectly hardy in 
this country, except in 
the South,on the Pacific 
slope, and in some 
favored sections of the 
Middle States. They 
are quite dwarf in habit, 
produce nuts even 
larger than the Euro- 
pean, and come into 
bearing at four or five years of age. The small size of the trees 
and their early fruitfulness are two valuable characteristics, and if 
they can be worked on our native stock we should be able to 
secure a tree with all the good points of the Japanese and a great 
improvement in hardiness. The chestnut does best on light, sandy 
soils, but will do well on various others. The hickory and walnut 
require heavier, stronger land, and reach perfection in a deep, 
rich, heavy, moist loam. The supply of chestnuts never equals 
the demand in this country, and the nut industry could be made a 
profitable source of income on many poor farms. 

[Our illustration presents on Page 7, Fig. 1,a view of the grounds 
of Cornell University, with hickory trees in the foreground ; in Fig. 
2 is seen a pasture field with trees, near Ithaca, N. Y., and ir Fig. 3 
are shown the modes of grafting and budding. ] 





METHODS OF BUDDING HICKQRIES. 


FIG. 3. 





SELF-CLEANING COW STALL. 
oo 

The cow stall shown in the illustrations from sketches by J. C. 
Early, of Virginia, is planned for a dairy farm, and will be found 
to be a great saver of labor in feeding and keeping the cows clean. 
In feeding, in place of troughs there is a smooth floor without 
obstruction, running in front of all the cows, and five feet wide, and 
on the same level as the floors of the stalls, so the cows can feed 
without waste (Fig. 1). There are long narrow bins for grain, at close 
intervals, on the outside of this floor, so that the grain can be taken 
in a scoop and poured to each cow without carrying heavy loads 
from a distant meal room. The silage is shoveled into a wheelbar- 
row and is wheeled and dumped in front of each cow, the long 
level feed floor making this as easy as running a car on a track. 
Above the cow stable is the room for hay and forage, which is all 
cut fine by horse power, and distributed over the room by a carrier 
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ten to twelve years to 
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attached to the cutter, which sits in the center of the long room. 
When used, after filling to one end, it is turned around and run 
until the opposite end is filled. There is a chute (a) between every 
other cow, and the cut forage 
runs down without the use of a 
basket or fork. The partitions 
are between every two cows, 
and are only three feet long, 
with a tight board floor of the 
same length. Back of this, ex- 
tending to sills of stable, there 
is a trap door, the length that 
the stall is wide, and hinged to 
sill of stable, so as to raise up 
(Fig. 2), to get out manure. This 
door is made of three inch strips, nailed to five 2x4 inch scant- 
ling, and one inch apart. This door has a space eight inches wide, 
immediately back of the cow’s hind feet, for the manure to drop 
through; this space has a door, simply a board eight inches wide, 
which is hinged on the side farthest from the cow, and let down 
when the cows go in or out, and then raised and kept up for the 
manure to drop through, while the cows are in the stable. This 
space must be regulated to each pair of cows, which is easily 
done by using more or less of the three inch strips next to the solid 
floor. The cows stand with their hind feet and their back parts 
over the grating. The manure pit extends partly under the cows, 
and will hold more than a month’s manure. The cows are held by 
stanchions built in front of the stalls. 
AMERICAN DRAW-WELL. 
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FLOOR OF SELF-CLEANING 
STALL. 


FIG. 1. 





A PRIMITIVE SOUTH 


A curious water-drawing contrivance is shown in the illustra- 
tion engraved after a sketch by F. W. King. It is situated at the 
foot of a snow-capped mountain in the Province of Catamarca, 
Argentina, South America. The 
well is eighty-four feet deep, and 
its water is drawn up summer and 
winter, sweet and cool. Thecon- | 
trivance is called by the natives a 
Malacate, meaning the water- 
drawer. It recalls some of the « 
massive, rough timber water 
wheels in India. The ax, saw and 
auger were the main tools used 
in constructing the frame around 
the well, and the mule, or horse- 
gear, by the side to operate the 
raising of water in a large bucket 
hooked to a revolving chain. To uphold the gear, two quebracho 
trees twelve feet high are set firmly in the ground about twenty 
feet apart, and a head beam is spliced to the top ends. In the middle 
of this beam is an iron socket for a drum spindle. A block of wood 
rises eighteen inches from the ground with a socket for the lower 
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CROSS SECTION OF COW 


STABLE. 


FIG. 2. 





A SOUTH AMERICA MALACATE., 


spindle of the drum in a vertical line with the upper socket. The 
spindle shaft, rough hewn of the same hard, enduring wood, has a 
twelve-foot beam bolted to it, seven feet up from the ground, with 
diagonal brace stays to insure horizontal firmness; on the movable 
cross-beam a drum three by four feet is built around the upper part 
of the shaft spindle to serve for winding the chain, which reaches 
over to the drum above the well. Two posts are fixed in the ground 
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with rollers on top serving to support the horizontal chain in its | panel in use on the Pacific Coast. The end of one panel locks within 
movement midway between gear drum and well drum. Strong the end of the other. For inclosures of any magnitude, it would 
branches of trees are braced diagonally against the upright of the be necessary to set it up in the form of a worm fence. In order to 
well head to resist the pull of the chain. The well is surrounded | give greater stability, the cleat or slat at one end of the panel may 
by a strong fence to keep out the cattle. Two buckets are used, be left six or eight inches long, when one stroke of the spade would 
both shifted by hooks to the links of the chain, the empty one __ let it deep enough in the earth for ordinary purposes. These panels 





descending while the full one is being drawn up. The water car- -_ - 
riers wait the rise of the pail, unhook it, and hook to the opposite ct uu _— 
chain an empty bucket. A mule is fastened by a collar to a stay of a sepia i 





iron, hanging from the end of the drum beam and ridden around to 
wind the chain when water is wanted by the villagers, or the cattle 
trough near by is to be filled for the thirsty herd. 


sia iccelaeli se 
HOMEMADE MEASURES FOR THE FARM. 
_ 
It takes but a little time to nail together several bushel or half 
bushel measures. The former are the more convenient. A stand- 
ard bushel contains 2,150 2-5 cubic inches, hence a box eleven and 


BEAN-SORTING APPARATUS. 


will be found very convenient on the farm, even where it is intended 
to use posts, as a bit of wire will hold them to the post, and they 
may be removed again and again without injury. 





DEVICE FOR SORTING AND CLEANING BEANS AND PEAS. 


aie 

{t is often no slight task to prepare for market the crop of beans 
that is raised upon the farm. From the nature of things a large 
amount of dirt will be found among beans and peas, even after 
passing through the fanning mill, and this must be removed if the 
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HOMEMADE BUSHEL MEASURE, 
one-fifth inches wide, eight inches high and twenty-four inches beans or peas are to be sold as first-class. A device is shown in the 
long, inside measurement, contains one bushel. The bottom should | jjjystration above which will aid both in sorting and in cleaning 
be on the inside and firmly nailed in place, as shown in the engrat- these crops. Where hand picking is practiced, a tray may be pro- 
: rirate nf ‘ ; “aoe ~ ; » ‘ area ° . ° 
ing, from a ske tch by S. Barrington. Cle ats, a, one inch square, vided, broad at the upper end and gradually narrowing as it 
should be nailed across each end two inches from the top. The approaches the other end. There is an opening in the bottom near 


sides should be of half-inch clear stuff, the bottom of the same, and 
the ends of inch stuff. All the boards should be planed upon both 
sides. The box will cost about fifteen cents when materials for sev- 
eral are obtained atone time. They will be found almost as conven- 
ient to handle as a basket, and if there are several they will prove 
convenient to hold apples or other fruit or vegetables, and to set 
away full in the cellar until the contents are needed. A _ half- 
bushel measure should of course be one-half the length. Smaller 
measures are as readily made, but would not need the end cleats. 


A BALANCED WHEELBARROW. 





<< 

The wheelbarrow plays no small part in the making and the FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FRUIT HOUSE. 
after care of the ordinary garden, but it has its limitations and its 
disadvantages, one of the latter 
being the severe strain upon the 
muscles when wheeling a full 
load, since the person between 
the handles must lift from a 
quarter to a third of the whole 


the middle, over which is tightly stretched wire cloth, with a mesh 
just fine enough to keep the perfect beans or peas from dropping 
through. Under this opening is a tray to catch dirt, small beans 
and peas, and other undesirable material. The beans or peas are 
poured into the upper part, gradually worked down the sloping tray 
as they are sorted, and lodged finally in the barrel. 


load in addition to propelling a 
the whole. A barrow having HOUSE FOR STORING FRUIT. 
—_ 


two wheels is shown in the illus- 
tration, engraved after a sketch 
TWO-WHEELED GARDEN BARROW. hy Webb Donnell, on which the 
load may be almost perfectly balanced, leaving the one using it 
little more to do than to move it forward. It has removable end 
boards at either end, and can be dumped from the rear. The 
drop axle here figured may be used, or small wheels with the 
ends of the axle bent in exactly the opposite direction. The 
wheels may be of a width to run on each side of a garden row. 





On very few farms, even where fruit is made one of the leading 
products of the soil, are suitable accommodations provided for the 
convenient and most economical handling and storing of fruit. 
A building entirely devoted to grain is a very common sight, and 
this, too, where grain is not made the 
most important crop upon the farm. 
There would appear to be no reason 





Storage Jar emply 
— barrels ar e7 ales 
why fruit should not have a place pro- L---------------- 


vided for its accommodation as well as 











A PORTABLE FENCE. grain, especially as fruit requires more 

—_— . i exact conditions as to temperature, and 

A cheap portable fence is desirable, sometimes, in establishing | j,oisture. A house cellar where apples, 
temporary pasture-grounds, fencing stacks, ete. A very conve- | pears and other fruit are usually stored Sorting Tables 








is, in the majority of cases, entirely 





| unsuited for such a purpose since the pig, 2, GROUND PLAN OF 
same place is used for the storing of FRUIT-HOUSE. 
potatoes, roots and various other products of the soil, and is often, 
moreover, either too warm or too cold for the best preservation of 
fruit. Where any considerable quantity of fruit is raised it is cer- 
tainly the part of economy to have a building specially provided 
S oh for the purpose, where there may be roora for properly sorting, 
grading, barreling and storing the products of the orchard, and an 
PANELS OF PORTABLE FENCE. | opportunity to control atmospheric conditions with precision. A 
nient form of panel is shown in the illustration, engraved after a | perspective view of a house is shown in the illustration Fig. 1, 
sketch by T. S. Price of California. Itisa modification of the sheep , and the ground plan in Fig. 2, where just such conditions are 
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provided. Sloping ground affords opportunity for a basement 
which with a proper selection of location can very largely be pro- 
tected by surrounding earth and yet have a large door into which a 
team can be backed when the fruit is to be marketed. The upper 
floor is entered from a level with it, and contains a broad floor 
space into which a loaded team can be driven and unloaded 
directly upon the sorting table, if desired, while at one end of this 
is a trapdoor through which the barrels of sorted fruit are lowered 
to the basement below. The opposite side of the floor space is used 
for storing empty barrels, boxes and crates for transportation. 


—_— 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 


DONNEIA.. 


MANAGEMENT OF 
WELLE 
-_>- 

Machines for the artificial hatching of chickens, ducks and tur- 
keys are now in use by thousands of individuals all over the coun- 
try, some of whom make the work a success, while others 
make shipwreck of the business. The fact that many have excel- 
lent success, shows that these machines are practical and valuable 
assistants in the raising of poultry. The first condition necessary 
for success is to secure a properly constructed machine. There are 
many kinds of incubators that will do good work, so that the 
choice is not closely limited. If one is about to purchase, it 
will be well to get the advice of some friend who has had experi- 
ence in this kind of hatching. One of the first essentials is that the 
machine be accurately self-regulating. for though a person may in 
time become skillful enough to run a machine without a regulator, 
the risks are too great even in that case. A non-regulating ma- 
chine is constantly running either too high or too low, which either 
kills the germs in the eggs outright, or makes them so that vigorous 
chicks can not result from them. The egg chamber should not be 
cooled by letting out the heated air within this chamber, for in 
this way the necessary moisture is also let out, and the eggs injured. 

The question of moisture is an important one, for this is thee 
most artificial part of artificial incubation. In the natural way the 
hen seems to cover the egg with a secretion that causes it to shine, 
—a secretion that presumably keeps the fluid part of the egg from 
evaporating rapidly. The presence of moisture in the egg chamber 
of an incubator is supposed to answer the same purpose. At any 
rate it is important, particularly toward the end of the hatch. 
Without moisture the lining membrane of the egg would soon 
become tough and dry when the shell is pipped—and this brings us 
to another difficulty that many experience. Their eggs begin to 
hatch well, but the chicks have great difficulty in getting out of the 
shell. Much of this trouble is caused by opening the egg chamber 
too frequently during the process of hatching. This lets out the 
moist air, in consequence of which the membrane before mentioned 
becomes dry and tough, and hard for the chick to break asunder. 
It is a wise plan to open the egg chamber not more than once dur- 
ing the hatching period, and then to be as quick as possible in 
taking out the chicks. 

Incubators will always give the best results when placed where 
the temperature will not change to a very great extent, although I 
have made a very successful hatch when icicles have formed and 
hung down from the outside of the machine. I do not advise plac- 
ing it where it will be exposed to such a condition, however, since 
double the quantity of oil is consumed, and the risk incurred that 
the lamp may not be able to furnish heat enough. 

The greatest difficulty that artificial incubation encounters, in 
the winter and early spring, is the infertility of the eggs. At this 
season of the year the hens exercise very little, are frequently over 
fat, and are often frost-bitten, either in combs or toes. Want of 
exercise is specially disastrous to fertility in the eggs. The male 
bird, too, having more exposed comb and wattles, may have them 
frosted, and in this condition is not in sufficient vigor, it is thought, 
to head a breeding pen. All of these conditions are largely under 
the control of the owner, however, for the pens can be kept warm, 
the fowls can be kept scratching, and fed non-fattening foods, 
which will thus be egg-producing foods. To successfully run an 
incubator one should understand fully the physiology of the growth 
of a chicken from the germ till it breaks the shell. He must have 
care and patience in looking after the small details, for upon these, 
in a large measure, depends success. 

Those who use incubators are of necessity compelled to use 
brooders, while they are very frequently used by those who hatch 
their chickens by Nature’s methods, considering that the advan- 
tages of such a plan outweigh the disadvantages. Without debat- 
ing the soundness of this idea, there are certain points in the 
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| meal mixed with scalding water and allowed to cook through. 





management of brooders that may profitably be discussed. The 
great disadvantage to be met in running a brooder during cold 
weather is the difficulty that is found in getting the chicks to exer- 
cise sufficiently,—a matter that is of vital importance if one would 
have them grow thriftily. At least two inches of chaff and sand 
should be kept upon the bottom of the brooder, and finely cracked 
wheat and corn thoroughly mixed through it. It will be a delight 
to see the little occupants scratching and working this over, while 
they grow apace. Unless they can run out upon the ground they 
must be kept scratching in the brooder. Any other course will 
produce sure failure, as the writer knows from experience. 

Another source of trouble is that of temperature. Little chicks 
must have plenty of warmth. If they once get chilled it is doubt- 
ful if they ever fully recover from it. Ninety degrees is about 
right for the start, and it must be remembered that chicks as they 
grow have less and less protection until their feathers appear. 
The brooders must be kept clean. Plenty of dry chaff and road 
dust will assist in this direction. Everything should be cleaned 
out once a day, and fresh material put in its place. Exercise, 
warmth, cleanliness, together with plenty of easily digested, nitroge- 
nous food, and water so arranged that the floor cannot become 
wet, will cause chicks to make a very respectable showing, while if 
they can run out upon the ground they will grow rapidly and 
escape many of the disasters that befall those reared by hens. 





GREEN FEED AND PURE AIR FOR POULTRY. 
4. H. J. KEANE, 

——_ 
It should never be forgotten that poultry need some kind of 
green food at all seasons of the year. In winter there can be given 
them cabbages, chopped onions, or turnips, occasionally varying 
this diet with short late-dried hay. Poultry also relish cornstalk 
leaves, if chopped fine. In the early spring time, when the ground 
first softens from the frost, grain and other seeds should be thrown 
into the pens, and unless they are kept in the open, they should 
have a plentiful supply of it daily. For young chickens, nothing is 
so beneficial and so grateful as a run upon newly-grown grass. 
Grass torn up by the roots is eaten by hens, it is true, but not with 
that advantage or relish as when they can pluck it standing. Some 
poultry keepers sprout oats in boxes of earth and allow their birds 
to eat off the soft shoots. Rutabagas and carrots are excellent win- 
ter feeds, and about the cheapest to be obtained. It may be that 
the fowls will not take to them in a raw state; if so, the roots may 
be cooked, mashed, and mixed with bran and meal. Next to a 
plentiful supply of green food, ventilation is the most important 
item to be considered in keeping fowls healthy. More fowls have 
perished for the want of perfect ventilation than from any other 
cause. One of the best and simplest plans to let pure air into the 
poultry house is to have a hole in the floor about six inches wide and 
several feet long, and covered over with wire netting, which is left 
open in summer and kept covered up in winter. With a corres- 
ponding opening at the top, this will admit the fresh air from the 
bottom, and also allow all heavy gases to escape. It is the most 
perfect system that can be devised for admitting pure air to poultry 
houses, and it is, at the same time, the cheapest and most easily 
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arranged. Sunlight, pure air, and green food make poultry profit- 
able, but a lack of them brings disease and consequent loss, 
oa a 
FATTENING THE CHICKENS. 
—> 


The old hens, if they have been well cared for, need no special 
preparation for killing ; but the chickens, and especially the cock- 
erels, may need a little extra feeding. The following plan we have 
seen followed with excelient results. A lady whom we know, and 
whose chickens had a reputation for being fat, used to shut fifteen 
or twenty cockerels in a house made with a tight roof and tight 
back, the ends and sides being upright laths, nailed to a simple 
frame and placed about two inches apart. The house might be 
eight by ten feet on the ground. It was moderately dark, and yet 
not very dark, as the light came in from numerous slits between 
the laths on three sides. The furniture of this house consisted of a 
roost, a feeding trough and a drinking vessel. The cockerels had 
all the water they wished to drink and all the sound yellow flint 
corn they cared to eat. Corn and water for breakfast, water and 
corn for dinner and corn and water for supper made their rations. 
And yet cockerels, lean when they went into the house, were fat 
when they came out at the end of two or three weeks. A still bet- 
ter method of feeding is to give the chickens a warm diet of corn 
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BROWN CHINA GEESE. 


SEWELL. 


FRANKLANE L. 

—— 

For constitution and vigor the China goose is placed at the 
head of the races of geese which have been bred in European and 
American yards. They do not appear to be as large as the Toulouse, 
but this is accounted for by their plumage being very close. On the 
water they move more gracefully than any other variety. By some 
they have been called swanlike, and they really approach the swan 
in appearance nearer than any other goose. In the aged Brown 
China a dewlap develops under the throat, and these have been 
shown as African geese, and have had a special class as such at 





oped feathers, to produce the best and most showy specimens. 
They are prolific layers, though the eggs are rather undersized. 
They breed twice and, not rarely, even three times in one season.. 





KEEPING AN ACCOUNT WITH POULTRY. 


H. 8. BABCOCK. 
anatiiiaie , 
What have been the profits on the fowls Jast year? Have careful 
accounts been kept with them? The keeping of farm accounts 
ought to extend to every department, and the poultry should by no 
means be omitted. Few realize the actual profits on fowls. They 
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A PAIR OF BROWN CHINA GEESE. 


shows. However,I have never met any breeder of them who could 
point to any distinction between them to convince one that they 
were different races. Old breeders who have had both have stated 
‘that there were no differing race characteristics, and that they 
believed them of the same stock. From the close feathering and 
their activity, we should expect the flesh of the China to be the 
most gamey and firm. The illustration gives a good idea of their 
plumage, grayish brown, lighter underneath, and with a dark 
brown stripe running from the knob of the beak down the back of 
the neck. Their carriage is very upright. Their note is more harsh 
than other domesticated geese, being more like the wild Canada 
geese. They require about the same care as other geese, but espe- 
cially access to a clear, running stream after the young have devel- 
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are usually underestimated, and sometimes are greatly overesti- 
mated. One season an account was kept with the fowls on a cer- 
tain place. The owner was a fancier, bred thoroughbred stock and 
sold his eggs at three dollars per sitting, and his chickens, such as 
were good enough for breeding purposes, at from three to ten dol- 
lars each. Each hen, of course, at these figures, paid a large 
profit. But he was, also, something of a practical man, and desired 
to know just how much his fowls would pay on a basis of current 
market prices. Accordingly he kept an account of every egg laid, 
the weight of each chicken sold, the cost of all the feed, and 
charged and credited at the current market rates. At the end 
of the year he struck a balance and found that the fowls had 
paid him just one dollar and twenty-five cents each, charging 
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nothing for his labor and crediting the hens nothing for the 
manure they had made. That was a good profit. It showed 
that fowls paid handsomely at current prices. Much higher fig- 
ures are frequently given, but if every rearer can make each hen 
net him one dollar and twenty-five cents, he need not feel that 
poultry does not pay. These figures can be vouched for as being 
strictly accurate, and the profit was made by one who bought his 
grain in small quantities at his grocer’s and paid the highest 
price therefor, and who got his figures of the value of the prod- 
ucts from the same source. He thought the poultry manure was 
ample compensation for the care of the poultry, and others have 
thought the same. Ido not agree with persons so thinking. The 
poultry droppings would be pretty scant pay for the care of a lot 
of fo-vls, and if one had enough of them to take his-~whole time, he 
woul probably be unwilling to take his pay in this way. Still the 
droppings are valuable and if carefully preserved, as they should 
be, will be found to be a very useful article on the farm, either to 
give acrop a quick start, to be used about small fruits and in the 
garden, or to be sown broadcast upon the meadows. But charging 
against the hens the time spent in their care and crediting them 
with the value of the droppings, it will be found that even then a 
flock will pay a handsome profit, not surpassed by any other live 
stock on the farm. The farmer who doubts this is advised to keep 
a careful and accurate account with his hens. 


SUCCESSFUL SWAMP DRAINING. 
W. P. NILES, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
atin 

In nearly every swamp it will be found that the water is retained 
by a very slight elevation which can be cut through, and thus more 
perfect drainage be obtained. Two hundred and fifty acres of 
swamp land attracted my attention about seven years ago, when I 
became convinced, by careful surveys, that it could be drained, and 
I made tests of the peat, which showed that it would make a mag- 
nificent farm. I bought it at twenty dollars an acre, and begar 
draining and clearing it, for a large proportion of it was covered 
with forest. The ditches to drain the swamp were all laid out by 
a civil engineer. They are all open ditches, varying in width from 
four to thirteen feet. The depth is three feet. The combined 
length of the present ditches is not over five miles. Before the job 
was begun a trench six feet deep had to be blasted through thirty 
rods of rock. This permitted an outlet from the swamp, which is a 
vast bed of muck six inches to three feet deep, underlaid with clay. 
The tract was constantly covered by water until reached by the 
large ditch. It is estimated that 2,500 loads of wood were removed 
from sixty acres of it, and from many acres more enough cedar 
posts were obtained to pay for the land and clearing it of stumps. 

The great point after clearing is to get a good burn. On land 
of this kind fire is a great cleanser, but the trouble is to know just 
when is the right time. The surface of the swamp has been drain- 
ing gradually ever since the deep cut in the rocks mentioned was 
made. It is covered with about four inches of leaves and roots 
which I found it necessary to burn. By firing at the proper time it 
is possible to consume enough of this to bring one to the muck, and 
at the same time to loosen most of the stumps. In dry weather 
there is great danger of burning up all the dry muck or even for 
many feet down, but I have been very successful. I purchased a 
large yoke of oxen, and they have done nearly all of the stump 
pulling, The stumps were piled in huge heaps and burned. I have 
managed to clear about thirty acres each year, and make it ready 





for a crop. 

The reclaimed swamp land is excellent for barley, oats, rye, 
One of the principal crops in this 
section is fancy peas, grown for seedsmen who contract with 
farmers at seventy-five cents to two dollars per bushel. Most of 
these peas have short straw, and this muck soil seems to be espe- 
cially adapted to their growth. Barley is a staple crop and does 
well, growing plumper and giving a good yield, but on this soil the 
color is always a little dark. It brings forty cents per bushel. Corn 
grows luxuriantly with very little trouble, and crop after crop is 
obtained without fertilizers. Timothy also grows finely and yields 
nearly two tons per acre. Hungarian grass is adapted to such 
land and yields heavily. I have about two hundred acres ready for 
cropping next year. As I intend to leave about twenty-five acres 
of timber, I am almost through with the clearing. 

A person would suppose it a difficult matter to haul heavy 
loads on these drained swamp lands, but by the use of wagons with 
three and one-half inch tires I have no trouble. I have built a barn 


peas, corn, celery, and onions. 


which will hold two hundred loads of hay and grain, and will soon 
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build additional stable room for fifty cows, with a silo and other 
modern appliances. There is a cheese factory within a mile of the 
farm which has the reputation of making the finest cheese in this 
part of Ontario. .The building expenses so far have been $1,400. 
The cost of drainage has been a little over five dollars per acre, and 
of clearing $12.50 per acre. After the ditches and everything per- 
taining to the permanent use of the land is completed, I estimate 
that the total cost will be about $21 per acre. As most of the ditch- 
ing was through muck, it was very easily done. Farm lands in 
this locality are worth $40 to $60 per acre, and the drained grounds 
are equal to anything in this part of the country. I believe it will 
pay any man who has soil of this nature to clear it up. When I 
first bought the property many of the neighboring farmers con- 
sidered the land worthless, and classed me with cranks, plainly 
telling me that I was foolish to undertake to make anything out of 
it. Since seeing the results and the fertility of the soil, some who 
have similar land are now preparing to reclaim it by drainage. 


HOME MARKETS FOR GARDEN PRODUCTS. 


PIERCE, OHIO, 
i 

To the producer of garden vegetables and fruit a very hand- 
some addition to the gross receipts can often be made by retailing 
direct to consumers. If the articles sold are strictly fresh and 
reasonably good, there is not the least difficulty in disposing of a 
number of dollars’ worth each morning at retail prices. Sometimes, 
if the produce is of very fine quality, more than retail prices can 
be obtained. As the customers are mostly women, it is desirable 
that the salesman be neatly dressed, of clean habits and affable 
nature. Deception in quality, or short measure, are fowls that 
invariably come home to roost, bringing confusion and loss to the 
owner. A mixed load of five or six kinds of vegetables is the most 
profitable, as customers vary from day to day in their wants. 

A little practice and skill in putting up fruit and vegetables 
often helps sales and profits. For example, I know a gardener who 
received a sudden visitation from a horde of blister beetles, and 
before he could do anything they had eaten the tops off a fine lot 
of half-grown early beets. The roots were from one inch to two 
and a half inches in diameter. The gardener cut the tops off and 
packed the roots in quart berry boxes, which sold quickly at a 
nickel per box. The same man sells Early Louise, Yellow Rareripe 
and other small peaches in berry baskets. A bushel will pack from 
thirty-six to forty boxes, and in this way beets brought $1.75 to $2, 
and peaches about $3 per bushel. The peaches were ripened on the 
trees, and sold quickly because sound and fully ripe, and just right 
for slicing for the table. Six Prizetaker onions, about two inches 
in diameter, placed in berry baskets, sold to a limited extent at a 
nickel. Pieplant may sell in August at a nickel for five stems. 

I will give the exact contents of one load sold so one may get a 
fair idea of the profits of peddling for three or four hours. The 
man had twenty-two dozen of early sweet corn, which he sold at 
twelve cents per dozen, except one dozen. The wholesale price 
that day was nine cents per dozen. He had forty-eight cabbages, 
of which he sold thirty at six cents each, or two fora dime. These 
brought $1.70. The wholesale price was forty cents per dozen. He 
had ten boxes of beets, which had no value to sell to green grocers, 
as they wanted a larger article in bunches. The pieplant, of which 
he sold three bunches, had no market value. The two brought 
sixty-five cents. There were six boxes of onions bringing thirty 
cents, the bushel value of which was not more than sixteen cents. 
Finally he had twenty-two quarts of good blackberries which were 
worth, at the dealers, nine cents per quart. He soll twelve quarts 
at twelve cents per quart, and closed out the other ten quarts to one 
buyer at eleven cents per quart. The stuff sold at retail amounted 
to $7.71. At wholesale it would have brought $5.02. At half-past 
11 o'clock sales began to drag, everything being sold but one dozen 
of sweet corn and eighteen cabbages. These were sold to a grocer 
at six cents for the corn and two cents each for the cabbages, 
making the total of the load amount to $8.13. The man left home * 
after 7 A. M. and came back a little before 2 P. M., the end of his 
route being just exactly eight miles from home. In this instance 
the gardener made $2.69 by peddling the load, or more than first- 
class mechanic’s wages for the entire day. All days are not alike. 
however, and one dollar may be considered a fair equivalent for 
three or four hours’ work, in selling a five- or six-dollar load. Asa 
rule, one cannot do much profitable peddling on Monday, but Satur- 
day makes up for it, as one can peddle all day, and the first fruits of 
any crop will be in demand and bring extra prices on Saturday. 
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A CLEAN AND CONVENIENT PUMP PLATFORM. 


J. L. UTAH. 





TOWNSHEND, 
acculiiiiess 
While traveling among the farmers I have observed that those 

who take illustrated agricultural papers and magazines are always 

making something to lessen labor and make home more attractive. 





IMPROVED PUMP PLATFORM. 


A wide-awake neighbor has just fitted up his pump platform ina 
convenient way, as seen in the engraving. <A galvanized iron pan 
fifteen inches across and eight inches deep, of a semi-circular shape 
so as to fit snugly against the pump, with an inch pipe to convey the 
water, is placed directly under the spout. Into this pan all the drip- 
pings and water that slops over fall, and are conveyed by the pipe 
to a flower garden where the ground is irrigated, by filling a small 
trough into which the pipe empties to save the supply for the ditches. 
Behind the pump a trap-door, fitted with strap hinges and a hasp, 
staple and padlock, opens into a convenient receptacle in which 
butter, cream, vegetables to be warmed over, and meats can be 
kept quite as well as in a refrigerator, and without the expense for 
ice. The platform is made of a framework of two by six inch 
joists, with a floor of matched flooring nailed on both sides, the 
intervening space being filled with clean sawdust. This keeps out 
frost in winter and heat in summer, and with the provision for 
carrying off the drippings, it is always clean and healthful. 


AN EASILY MADE HALTER. 


>_> 

Where many halters are wanted for cows and calves, as well as 
for horses and colts, the cost of buying and replacing them when 
worn out amounts to no inconsiderable sum. The 
illustration, from a sketch by L. D. Snook, shows 
how a halter can be easily made of any desired 
size, and at small expense. A small-sized but 
firmly woven rope is fashioned as indicated in the 
sketch, the loop for the nose being secured by a 
*‘square” knot, and all other ‘‘ joints” by a wire 
tightly wound about them. The throat-latch is 
secured by a snap and small ring. This halter is 
made wholly from one piece of rope, except the 
throat-latch and the part passing over the top of 
the head, which is made from another piece. One 
end of the rope is spliced into the off side of the 
nose piece, and the other by some extra knots, not 
shown in the illustration, is carried to the middle 
of the back piece behind the chin, from which 








on M 3 
point it pulls evenly, and is used as a tie or lead- 
A GOOD ROPE ing strap. The rope used should be soft, so that 
HALTER, 


it will not chafe the skin, and should be of a kind 
which does not change its length very much by getting wet and 
then drying, as it may in variable weather. 
SSS eee 
Value of Neat Fences.—The farmer who takes proper pride in his 
farm always feels a pleasant satisfaction in knowing that his fences 
are what they ought to be. The farm looks enough better with a 
good fence to make it well worth while to see that it is in good 
condition. A tumble-down fence has a tendency to prejudice a 
stranger against a place, when its owner should get the blame. 
Good gates and bars, that can be depended upon to do the work 
required of them, are adjuncts of every well-regulated farm. 
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A SOLID GRINDSTONE FRAME. 


— 

The farm grindstone is often hung in such a shabby apology 

for a frame that its usefulness is impaired, and it becomes a dread, 
both to the one who turns and to him who desires sharp tools, for 
he cannot grind a scythe or ax well when a rickety frame prohibits 
grinding to a true bevel. Not only should the frame be made solid 
by the use of heavy timbers and bolts, but it should be put together 
so accurately and firmly as to appear like a single block of wood 
without joints or possibility of moving. This can only be accom- 
plished by careful mitering and thorough work generally. A good 
grindstone frame can be made from the frame of an old cord bed- 
stead, by ingeniously sawing two pieces of a length sufficient to 
admit the stone between two heavy cross cleats firmly screwed to 
the top of the former pieces, as shown in the illustration, from a 
sketch by Hollister Sage. Then proceed to miter the ends. 
Four inch boards of sufficient length for legs are _ then 
bolted to the supporting timbers, and these legs are afterwards well 
braced by cross pieces. Where friction wheels are not in use the 
stone can be made to 
run just as well on short 
pieces of hard wood 
notched to hold the 
axle in place. The head 
of a worn-out rake is 
good for this purpose, 
the places formerly 
occupied by teeth serv- 
ing for screw holes to 
hold it upon the frame. 
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Every grindstone 

sno av 3 

should have a short jeawe AND PITMAN FOR GRINDSTONE. 
crank and treadle at- 


tachment, and every one who grinds without power should learn to 
turn his own stone while grinding. The iron pitman rod which 
comes with the grindstone axle as an attachment is undesirable, 
because it is liable to friction, wear, and consequent loss of power. 
No other device equals the pitman made of wood. It should not 
be over half an inch thick, and should be bored with an augur. 
This hole should just admit the head of the crank, and from it run- 
ning upward should be a slot just wide enough to take in thre 
smallest portion of the crank. When the pitman is slipped over 
the crank head it will at once fall into place, and will never come 
off without being taken off, which may be done instantly. Kept 
well oiled, this pitman will last many years. It also runs more 
pleasantly and more easily than an iron pitman, producing less 
friction and no noise. 


A CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE FLOOD GATE. 
_— 

In sections where streams abound, the flood gate is quite as 
important as any other division fence or gate, and those that have 
experienced more or less trouble with other forms of flood gates 
will find the one shown in the illustration to be cheap, substantial 
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AN INEXPENSIVE FARM WATER GATE. 
and self-regulating, and not liable to be swept away by heavy 
freshets. The supporting part is two or three strands of No. 8 or 9 
annealed wire, twisted together and suspended from postsor trees 
about one foot above high water mark. Three two-inch strips of 
sufficient length to reach to within eight or ten inches of the bed 
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of the stream, are nailed four inches apart to a strip of board and 
suspended by two wires tothe overhanging wire. If desired four or 
five strips may be nailed to form one section, using enough sections 
to span the stream. It is plain that in low water the sections will 
stand perpendicular, while, as the water rises, the lower end con- 
forms to the rise and fall of the stream. Floodwood or other 
obstructions are allowed to pass uninterrupted. Twist the upper end 
of all the short suspension wires firmly around the main wire, that 
the sections may not move endwise, or connect all the sections 
together at the top with short pieces of wire that will retain them 
in position yet allow the sections to move down stream during 
the high water of the rainy season. 


WINTER DAIRY STABLES. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 


For about half of the year the Northern cow must be housed, 
and her value as a milk-producing animal through the cold months 


and for the suc- 





excrement. In the past, stables were erected without regard to 
drainage, and thousands of such stables are in use to-day. Con- 
stant accumulation of excrement causes them to grow worse from 
year to year, and, in the firm belief of the writer, is one great 
cause for increased abortion in dairies. I have seen stables having 
the regulation plank floors, where the boards rested on a semi- 
liquid mass of dung, that emitted a constant and most foul odor. 
To provide for enough ventilation to remove this unhealthy stench 
from the nostrils of the cows, one would have to take off the stable 
roof and lay down the walls. The best way is to remove the cause. 

Stables should be well lighted. A dark stable means an 
unhealthy one, while sunshine is the headlight of hygiene. If pos- 
sible let there be south windows, to catch what warmth and bright- 
ness there may come from the winter’s sky. It is not expensive to 
follow the principles of making a hygienic and comfortable cow 
stable. An old stable can be converted into one of this character 
by a little planning and work. I would give more for the health 
and profit of cows in a twenty-five dollar stable combining the 
principles indi- 
cated, than those 





ceeding summer 

depends, in a very 

great degree, upon 

good winter shel- 

ter. A cow having 

poor shelter may 

be fed well and yet 

be an utter failure 

asa milker. A good 

stable may not con- 

form to any parti- 

cular style of arch- 

itecture,but it must 

combine warmth, 

ventilation, and 

drainage. A stable 

banked up with 

earth and thatched 

with straw may 

possess all of these 

conditions as thor- 

oughly as would 

one costing a thou- 

sand dollars, only 

in the latter case 

you would have 
permanency in the 

structure, which is 

a most valuable 

feature in farm 

buildings.‘ Nothing 
will so counteract 

the otherwise good 
treatment of stock 
as exposure to cold. 
It is not necessary 
that this exposure 
take place always 
in the open, snowy 
fields, under a bit- 
ter winter blast, as 
a stable with thin 
walls and chink 
holes about the 
windows and doors 
chills the cattle 
thoroughly. In a 
stable of this char- Fig. 1. 
acter there is downright exposure, over-ventilation, and drain- 
age that is frozen up as tight as an iceberg. Secure warmth, 
as in a dwelling-house, by making tight walls. Do not provide for 
ventilation by leaving big cracks about the doors and windows. If 
the stable is in the basement of a hay barn, as is generally the case, 
the chutes, down which the hay is pitched to the manger, will pro- 
vide plenty of ventilation. In severe weather they can be capped 
by bunches of hay in the mow above. It should never be cold 
enough in a cow stable to freeze the manure or liquid excrement. 
Drainage is a highly important factor in stable architecture. It 

is a well-known law of Nature that nothing so quickly undermines 
the health of animals as to be exposed tothe fumes of their own 











WATER BUFFALOES BATHING 





inhabiting a thou- 
sand -dollar struc- 
ture with one of 
the essentials left 
out of its architec- 
ture. Winter 
dairying is now so 
extensively prac- 
ticed in the North 
that the subject 
here presented is a 
vital one, concern- 
ing not only the 
well-being of ani- 
mals, but the health 
of the people who 
consume the milk. 
A perfectly healthy 
winter stable 
means an increased 
milk yield, purer 
quality of milk, 
and animals more 
easily kept in vig- 
orous ¢ ondition. 
Even if only one 
cow is milked from 
January to April. 
she should be kept 
in a stable comply- 
ing with the above 
conditions. The 
most green and 
luxuriant pastures 
of the next summer 
cannot patch up 
the physical defects 
of cows caused by 
inhabiting a perni- 
cious winter stable 





through several 
months. One of 
the best preven- 


tives and cures for 
tuberculosis is an 
abundance of pure, 
dry air, and this is 





IN THE NILE. 


not obtainable in a foul, close stable, where warmth and moisture is 
favorable to the growth of disease germs and the liberation of gases. 


saibthinnciieatien 

Abundant Drinking Water for Stock.—Hogs and sheep are often 
sufferers from lack of water. Hogs especially are liable to be shut 
up in a pen or pasture without water and kept there for weeks 
with nothing to drink except the swill and slops at feed time. A 
lack of water induces a feverish and unhealthy condition of the 
meat and makes it unfit for food. Lack of water is a cause of 
ewes not owning their lambs and of sows eating their young. It 
checks growth, and is a cause of a weak and uneven fiber in wool. 
Pure water is as necessary as good food for the best results. 
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THE WATER BUFFALO. 
HERBERT STANLEY RENTON. 
aliens 

If the camel is the ship of the desert, the water buffalo is the 
lugger of the plains. This clumsy animal isa native of the East 
Indies, where, as in Egypt, it has served man for ages. Thirteen 
hundred years ago Egypt received the first herd, and ever since the 
buffalo has been prized asa burden bearer and substitute for the 
horse in agriculture in that country. Larger than the ox, the buf- 
falo, as seen in Egypt, is much stronger, and can pull double the 
load. Picturesque indeed is a scene on the Nile near one of the 
indispensable wells on the river bank, with a score of these angular, 
ugly beasts enjoying a bath. They will lie there for half a day, 
with only nose and eyes above water, looking like hippopotami, and 


enjoying the situation. The buffalo delights to roll in the mud, a 
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a tiger in mortal combat. In India when a luckless tiger is caught 
by a herd of buffaloes he is tossed about like a shuttle cock on their 
strong horns, and then trampled out of shape. 

In India, too, the buffalo is a tiger fighter at public exhibitions, 
and all classes, from the princes to the meanest slaves, delight in 
witnessing the rush of the lumbering ox upon the agile man-eater, 
and it is a rare occasion when the tiger escapes with his life, let 
bim bite and claw as he will. In China the buffalo is much smaller 
than in India and Egypt. 

In India a single buffalo will charge a herd of elephants, but 
how peaceful he looks when pulling an Egyptian plow, a mere 
crooked stick scratching the ground, after the manner of noble 
ancestors for three thousand years and more. The buffalo also does 
work by turning a huge wheel over which a rope is twisted, and to 
which earthen jars are tied. Water brought up from the riverside 








Fig. 2. 
good plastering of which prevents the flies from stinging his shiny 
brown hide, which is poorly protected by a meager growth of hair 
and bristles. 

The fierce and untamed South African buffalo is usually con- 
sidered a separate species, and the bison of America is a different 
animal altogether, though popularly known by the same name. 
When drawing a load, the Egyptian bur‘alo straightens his neck 
and sticks his head as far out as he can get it, the shoulders form- 
ing a rest for his reclining horns, which turn up at the point. In 
Java I noticed that a rope sufficed for harness, which is the same 
method of management that I saw in Egypt. When I first saw the 
Madayan buffalo, at a little distance, the large ears looked like an 
extra pair of horns, and the Malay farmer seemed to be plowing 
with a four-horned beast. Both the Malayan and his beast of bur- 
den hate the tiger with an intensity that is remarkable. A Javanese 
will attack a tiger anywhere on sight, and a buffalo is too much for 








EGYPTIAN WATER-WHEEL WORKED BY A WATER BUFFALO. 


well by this rude device, is poured into a trough, which supplies 
the thirsty land, and contributes to the life of the orange grove in 
the background. Yoked, and blindfolded with coarse matting 
about the size of soup plates, the patient brute pushes the spoke 
ends of the horizontal wheel against the cogs of the upright wheel, 
which turns the bucket wheel, and slowly, jar by jar. the water is 
raised. A piece of sacking and a turban complete the costume of 
the Egyptian driver. Both the buffalo and the camel are wonder- 
fully adapted to the sands of Egypt. Sailing recently on the Suez 
canal, I saw numbers of camels engaged in carrying sand, and 
thousands of coolies at work on a line of railway along the banks 
of the canal. This railway will soon do the carrving of goods, 
instead of the ship cf the desert and the lugger of the Nile. [In 
Fig. 1 on the preceding page is shown a herd of Water Buffaloes 
enjoying a bath in the Nile, and in Fig. 2, on this page. is seen a 
Water Buffalo turning a primitive Egyptian water wheel. | 
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BUTTER MAKING IN COLD WEATHER. 


ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
-_>- 


Many persons have a decided preference for ‘* grass” butter, or 
that made while the cows are at pasture, claiming that it has a 
superior flavor, and esteeming that made in June and September 
or October beyond that made af any other time of the year. This 
presumed superiority is, I think, largely governed by circum- 
stances. If the cows are kept upon dry feed alone in winter, and 
are long in lactation, or perhaps some of them farrow, the butter 
will naturally be lacking in the rich, nutty flavor which is always 
to be found in the gilt-edged article. 

Grass is the most perfect food for the production of finely-fla- 
yored butter, yet some persons object to the flavor of that made 
when the cows are first turned into rank, luxuriant pasture in early 
spring, claiming that it has a ‘‘cowy” flavor that is objectiona- 
ble. All these features are largely under the control of the 
dairyman or woman. If in winter the cows are fed upon silage 
that is clean and sweet, with plenty of grain, or, lacking the silage, 
either well-cured, green cut clover, or cornstalks that have not 
been exposed to the weather until all the goodness is bleached out 
of them, and if in addition to these a generous feeding of bran, lin- 
seed meal and a goodly proportion of corn meal are supplied, the 
butter will not be lacking in flavor, especially if there is a new 
milker occasionally along through the winter. One new milch cow 
will improve the flavor of all the butter from a small herd. 

For my own part I prefer winter-made butter to that made in 
autumn and *‘ packed down” for use after it is two or three months 
old. Butter dught to be eaten as soon as possible after it is made. 
It gains nothing by being kept more than a few weeks, and loses 
much in delicacy of flavor by such treatment under even the best 
of conditions. Butter makers should discourage customers from 
the practice of laying in a supply in the fall for the ensuing winter. 
Tell them you can make just as fine butter in January as in Octo- 
ber, and then do so. Always use sufficient butter color to give & 
good shade of yellow, but do not overdo the matter. Let the tint 
be too light rather than too dark. Much depends upon the cows 
and their food as to how much will be required to get just the right 
shade. Jerseys and Guernseys need less butter color than other 
breeds. A little experience will decide the matter. Aim to have 
the butter always the same shade of yellow from fall to spring. 
Cows fed upon rich, nutritious food, with plenty of corn meal and 
yeilow carrots, will make more highly colored butter than if fed on 
poor hay, or if they are obliged to make it out of the straw stack. 

Ripening of the cream decides largely the flavor of the but- 
ter in winter also. If the cream is raised in pans, it oftentimes is 
kept at a temperature too low for the milk to sour, and the cream 
becomes bitter. Very few farmhouses are arranged with a suitable 
place to keep milk in winter. It should be so warm that if the 
milk is in pans it will be slightly sour in thirty-six hours, when it 
should be skimmed. It should also be kept entirely apart from the 
kitchen and the odors that are an inevitable incident of it during 
cold weather when doors and windows are shut. If the milk be set 
in a creamer, it is best to have it away from any warmth. The 
colder the better so that the milk does not actually freeze. If it is 
not cold enough to freeze the water in the creamer, ice must be 
kept in it the same as in summer if the milk stands but twelve 
hours. If it stands twenty-four hours without being drawn off it is 
not so important to keep ice in the water. Ripening the cream 
from the deep setting or creamer plan is more difficult in winter, 
because it must be warmed to a certain temperature in order to 
sour. About sixty or sixty-five degrees will ripen it in twenty-four 
hours. If the quantity of cream to be churned is not large it may 
be ripened by setting the pail or other vessel containing it on the 
reservoir of the kitchen stove, keeping it carefully covered to 
exclude odors. A quantity of buttermilk from the churning each 
time put into the cream for the next churning acts as a “ starter,” 
and assists in the souring or ripening process, or a pail of cream 
may be soured by keeping it warm, then the sweet cream added to 
it each time, and well stirred. 

The proper temperature at which the cream should be churned 
is a debatable question. Some butter makers claim that it should 
never go above sixty-two degrees, others allowing sixty-five degrees. 
Different herds of cows require different rules of operation. Some 
cows will make solid butter at a much higher temperature than 
others. Experiment a little. Try sixty-two degrees, then sixty- 
four degrees. If sixty-foui degrees brings the butter ten minutes 
sooner than sixty-two degrees, and it is just as good, there is no 


| 
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earthly use of churning that extra ten minutes. 1 have churned at 
sixty-six degrees and had the butter come hard and fine. Always 
temper the water used in washing the butter in cold weather. It 
will save much annoyance in drawing off the water if a barrel 
churn is used when the water is at sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
Colder than this causes the butter particles to mix with the water 
in the churn, and so interferes with its free separation from the 
butter. Salt assists in the separation. Always add a handful or two 
to the contents of the churn before drawing off the buttermilk. 

It is more difficult to make a prime article of butter in winter 
than in summer. More care is required in feeding the cows, and 
more in handling the cream to secure the right flavor. Nothing is 
more insipid than white, tallowy-looking butter, for appearances do 
have something to do with the taste. But at no time of the year 
can more finely flavored butter be made than in winter, and by the 
aid of butter color it is as tempting to the eye as to the palate. 
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TEMPORARY SHELTER FOR STOCK. 
ee 

A very cheap and warm shelter may be made by setting posts 
firmly in the ground and covering with a roof of poles or long rails. 
Over this lay a covering of straw or coarse hay. Cover this with a 
few poles or boards to hold the straw in position. Set other posts two 
feet outward from the first ones. Wire a few poles to each set, filling 
in the spaces with straw firmly crowded into position. By having 
a door at one side the result will be as warm a room as can be made 
from boards and straw in a barn basement. For shedding rain 
properly, make one side three or four feet higher than the other, or 
make it level, putting a load of straw on top in the form of a pyra- 
mid to shed the rain. While this and other forms of temporary 
shelter are cheap and require no direct outlay for material, yet 
rather than follow up their construction year after year a perma- 
nent structure of wood should be erected. This should be built in 
a substantial manner, making the foundations solid, and nailing 
each piece firmly in position. The roof should not be less than a 
quarter pitch, and, if possible, obtain all boards a year in advance 
that they may become properly seasoned. If convenient plane the 
surface of boards to be exposed to the weather, and by giving them 
a coat of paint the general appearance of the premises is improved 
and the durability prolonged. Not infrequently a farmer who has 
a surplus of grain and coarse fodder can gain more money in feed- 
ing it on the farm than in selling it, thus needing additional room, 
which is readily provided by temporary shelter. 


SOME DAIRY POINTERS. 


on 

Feed the cows as regularly as you milk them. 

When frost glitters in the stable the cows will be poor before 
the springtime. 

Beware of big horns and a fleshy udder on a milch cow; they 
are bad points. 

If you want to make the straw stack benefit the cow, put some 
of it under her for bedding. 

Let the cow frisk in the open air once in a while; continuous 
stable life is not good for her. 

Hay green in color and sweet in taste is the only quality that is 
fitted for a cow in milk to eat. 

Beauty or color does not make the worth of the cow, but the 
amount of milk she yields and its quality measure her value. 

It is no easy task to make winter dairying pay. and you must 
depend more on brains than brawn to have it return a profit. 

Do not kick the cow because you are angry: go and kick the 
barn door or the milking stool instead until you recover your senses. 
A few lessons will break you of the kicking habit. 

The dairyman who permits his corn fodder to get partly ripe or 
frost-bitten before he cuts it up is the same man who never gets 
around to do his haying until the grass is mature. 

A nervous cow is preferable to a stolid one. The chances 
are that she would give more and better milk than her dull, mopish 
sister. There are degrees of mental development even among cows. 
Intelligence often accompanies profitableness as a milk yielder. 

When a farmer takes a cow or steer to market, unless the 
creature is a gentle leader, the most easy and humane way is to 
transport the animal in a rack on a wagon. How often do we see 
obstinate or timid cows being cruelly beaten on a country road by 
butchers or farm hands, because they will not lead or drive well. 
The cruel bruising injures the meat, and taints even the milk. 
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QUINCES AND QUINCE CULTURE. 


A. 8S. FULLER. 
—> 


The common quince of our gardens thrives only in temperate 
climates, its range of latitude being about the same as that of the 
pear and apple. It is naturally a large, straggling shrub, never 
assuming the tree form except when so trained by judicious pruning. 
Sometimes a little thinning out of the twigs may be necessary and 
the cutting back of branches which occasionally extend beyond the 
limits required to give the brush a round or symmetrical head, but 
aside from this the pruning knife should be employed very spar- 
ingly upon the quince. It is propagated quite readily by suckers, 
layers, cuttings, and by budding and grafting either upon its own 
stock or other closely allied species. 

A moist soil is usually recommended for the quince, in fact, it 
has become a stereotyped phrase in both ancient and modern 
horticultural works, and this has probably led many cultivators of 
this fruit to plant the bushes in cold, wet ground near brooks and 
ponds, as well as among bogs in low underdrained swamps where 
the moss on these stems soon indicates great age, although they 
may be small in size and devoid of vigor. Another equally as com- 
mon and absurd phase of quince culture is to be seen in almost 
every old garden in the country where one or more bushes have been 
planted in some fence corner; or by the side of an old stone wall, 


| some, then spraying with Paris green may be adopted to kill these 








pests. The spraying should be done soon after the fruit is set in 
spring. A very dilute mixture will answer, or, for instance, one 
pound of the poison to two hundred gallons of water. Two applica- 
tions are better than one; the last should follow about ten days after 
the first, because the entire brood of insects does not appear at the 
same time. Fungus diseases like the leaf and twig blight and scab 
which appears on the skin of the fruit, may be destroyed by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture, one of the very best fungicides. 

In the way of varieties there are doubtless many worthy of 
cultivation now scattered about the country in old gardens, for in 
early times quinces were largely propagated by seed, as this was 
the most convenient mode of dissemination among the pioneers 
who sought to make homes in the wilderness covering almost the 
entire country east of the Mississippi valley. The varieties raised 
from seed by our’ pioneer home builders have, in large part, 
remained unrecognized by pomologists, and all the various varieties 
in cultivation were, until quite recently, divided into two classes, 
those of a roundish form being called apple or orange quinces, and 
those of a pyriform shape pear quinces, size, quality and produc- | 
tiveness rarely being referred to as distinctive characteristics. But 
later, or when exhibitions of fruit became a prominent feature at. 
our agricultural fairs, fine specimens of the quince were occasion- 
ally shown, and the demand upon the exhibitor for cuttings and 





BEARING BRANCH OF MEECH’S PROLIFIC QUINCE. 


or other out of the way spot, where they have to contend against 
insect enemies, weeds and grass, and if these neglected bushes fail 
to produce a good crop of fair fruit, it is attributed to climate or 
mysterious attacks of insects. 

The bulk of the quinces seen in our markets show that there is 
something wrong at home, and were it not for an occasional crate 
or barrel of large clean specimens one might think otherwise, pro- 
vided he made no account of his own experience and observations 
outside of the market. If experience counts for anything in fruit 
culture, then the quince will respond to fair treatment as readily 
and fully as any other kind in cultivation. The plants should be 
set in a warm, rich soil, and cold, hard clays and swamp be avoided 
if possible. Better a light sand or gravel than a mud hole, for one 
can always supply the necessary moisture and nutriment to the 
roots by mulching ; and this will be found much cheaper in practice 
than underdraining wet lands, or frequently stirring the surface 
of clay soils to prevent baking in summer, or in keeping down the 
weeds. But whatever the nature of the soil, if the quince bushes 
are given as much attention, or even half of it, as the ordinary 
farmer gives his potato crop, they will thrive and yield abundantly. 
Once a year at least the stems should be examined for borers, and 
if any are found they must be cut out and killed, and while doing 
this remove any suckers found springing up from the roots or bare 
of the stems, If the codlin moth and quince curculio are trouble- 





plants forced him to use a more specific name than Apple or Orange. 
Among the first varieties to be disseminated under the name of 
the man who had discovered its merits was ‘‘Rea’s Mammoth,” 
found in an old garden at Coxsackie, N. Y. It is a large and very 
valuable variety of the round or orange shaped group. Then came 
the Champion, another very large variety of an oval or slightly 
pyriform shape, but ripening rather late. Meech’s Prolific was the 
next claimant for recognition and a place among choice varieties, 
but, like all its predecessors, the origin is unknown, though the suppo- 
sition is that it came from Connecticut, and after reaching Vineland, 
N. J., its merits were discovered by the Rev. W. W. Meech. The 
superiority claimed for this variety over its competitors is early 
fruiting and great productiveness of the plants. The Fuller quince 
was discovered in an old garden in Northern New Jersey just thirty 
years ago, and has been under cultivation ever since, but it was 
first figured, named and described in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for January, 1886. This variety belongs to the pear-shaped section 
and the fruit is uniformly very large, free from fungus diseases and 
insect pests, which is probably due in great part to clean cultiva- 
tion and thinning of the fruit early in the season. The latest acces- 
sion to the list of choice varieties comes from Hampden county, 
Massachusetts, and under the name Borgeat. It is said to be very 
early, hence especially valuable for cultivation in the more North- 
ern States. It was illustrated with a natural-size engraving, and 
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described in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for April, 1889. 
The Fontenay and Angers are propagated principally as stocks 
for dwarf pears. Their fruits are usually of excellent quality, but 
not large enough to become popular for market. The Portugal 
quince is an upright growing variety, with coarse, rigid branches 
and large leaves. The fruit is of medium size, pear shape, but of 
inferior quality. The Chinese quince is a distinct species, the 
plants assuming the tree form naturally, with a roundish head, 
bearing a coarse-grained oblong fruit of great size, but of little 
value except as a curiosity. The trees are also ornamental, and the 
foliage assuming a bright crimson tint in autumn. [The accom- 
panying illustration was engraved from a photograph of a branch 
of Meech’s Prolific, grown in Rev.Meech’s orchard at Vineland, N. J.] 
sicoiataiaciieaacs 

SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

HERBERT MYRICK. 

a 

New farms were created in the United States to a number 
exceeding six hundred thousand during the ninth decade, which 
«losed with 1889—almost three times as many farms as there are in 
the Empire State. Yet the increase in production was nothing like 
the marvelous expansion which American agriculture witnessed 
in the eighth decade. The figures afforded by the Eleventh Census 

taken in June, 1890, compare as follows : 

Table A—FARM STAPLES OF THREE DECADES. 
1879. 

50,155,783 
459,483,137 
1,754,591.676 
407 858,999 
2,572,645,473 
472,661,157 
26,546,378 
35,192,074 


1869. 

38 558,371 
287,745,626 
760,944 5Av 
282,107,159 

1,337 326,224 
262,735,341 

25,456,669 

28,477,951 
100, 102,387 

8,935,332 

14,885,276 


1889. 


62,480,540 
468,306,778 
2,1:24,559,312 
809,198,797 
4.350 


Census Year 
VPopulation........ 
Wheat, bushels 
«orn, bushels... 
Mats, bushels.. .. 
Cotton, pounds.. 
Tobacco, pounds 
Hops, pounds .. 
Sheep, No........ 
Wool, pounds 
Milich cows, No.. 
Other cattle and oxen 











BSN. 

201 OR.800 
16,511,050 

4 a4 





To get a fair idea of the development indicated by these figures 
their relation to population must be considered. If we produce 
twice as much of a food staple now as we did when our population 
was only one-fourth its present size, this means retrogression—fail- 
ure of consumption to keep up with production. Hence Table B is 
given, showing (1) the percentage increase in the production of the 
various staples during the two past decades, and (2) the supply of 
each staple per 1,000 population at three intervals. 

Table B—PERCENTAGE INCREASE—SUPPLY PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Tnerease. Supply per 1000. 


7°89 


Percentage 
n?80 | ln ’7 





lover "T9 over *69 over “69 1889. 1879. 1860. 
Population ............ 24.6) 30.1 62.0} *62,480 *50,155> *38,55x 
Wheat, bushels 1.9 5.7 62.8) | 7,495 9,161 7.463 
orn, bushels.. 21.1 130.6 179.2|| 34,003 34,983 : 
Oats, bushels. 98.4 44.45 186.5), 12,951 8,132 
Cotton, pounds. .............66+ 28.6 92.4 147.5 52,969 51,293 
Tobacco, pounds.. 3.3 7To.9 5.8 7.814 9,424 
Hops, pounds. 47.6 4.3 53.9 627 529 
Sheep, number. 2.1 23.6 26.2 575 702 
Wool, pounds.. 20.8 WD 101.8} 3,233 3,104 
Miich cows, numbe , 32.7 39.7 84.8 264 248 
Other cattle and oxen ‘ $8.4 57.8 134.1 DR 468 


*Population, last 000's omitted. 

The attention is at once arrested by the fact that while popula- 
tion increased nearly one-fourth from 1880 to 1890, the wheat crop 
ef °89 gained only one-twelfth as much or two per cent.,whereas in 
the previous ten years the wheat crop gained sixty per cent. The 
corn supply did not keep pace with population, instead of the tre- 
mendous increase of the previous period. Much the same was true 
of cotton, the supply of tobacco was actually less than ten years 
ago, though hops show a large gain, but the increase of oats took on 
Table C—CHANGES IN AND RELATIONS OF AREA OF STAPLE CROPS. 


~~ Census Years | 1889. 1879. 1869. 
Wheat, acres........... 33,574,341 35,430,333 19,181,004 
Corn, acres..... | 72,076,074 62,368,504 37,103,000 


9,462,000 
7,750,000 


28.297 ,272 
19,979,040 


16,144,593 


“ais, acres. ... 
14,480,019 


‘Cotton, acres... ‘ 
"Tobacco, acres..... ‘ 692,990 638,841 481,000 
Hops, acres...........+! 50,212 46,800 35,000 

| Acres per 1000 of Population.|| Percent’ge Increase in Aec’ge. 
11889 over 1879 over 1889 over 








1889. 1879. 1869. || 1869. 1869. | 1879. 
WM cs cecccccsevcet 537 706 495 | 5.3 84.7 73.9 
Corn.. 1,153 1,243 2 15.6 68.1 94.3 
4)ate. ... ss) 322 245 75.3 70.7 | 199.1 
Cottom .. 320 288 201 || 38.0 86.7 159.1 
Tobacco 11 13 13 OI 8.5 32.8 44.1 
Hops ...- 0.8 0.9 0.9 |i 7.3 33.7 | 43.5 


enormous proportions. Though sheep have not added much to their 
numbers, the wool clip has kept up with population ; milch cows 
have gone ahead of it, and the gain in other cattle and oxen has 
heen still greater. ‘ 


It is the acres of each crop, however, that form the only true 
basis for comparison, owing to the many influences that «affect 
yield. Table C gives this information. There were actually five 
per cent. fewer acres of wheat in 1889 than ten years earlier, the 
breadth of corn, tobacco and hops has not increased at any such 
rate as population in the past decade, but the cotton acreage has 
made great strides, and oats have increased in acres even more 
than in yield. 

The census of 1890 is certainly offering strong evidence in favor 
of the theory that production is not likely to increase faster than 
consumption. Certainly, the conclusion is justifiable, that the era 
of over-production by extensive farming has reached its limit in 
the United States, with a consequent upward tendency to land 
values and an increase of yields per acre only as market prices 
warrant intensive farming. 





ARRANGEMENT OF FIELDS AND PASTURES. 
a 

A farm divided into large fields, especially into long ones, can 
be cultivated to best advantage with least loss of time in turning at 
ends with plows and machines. In the ideal farm division, fences 
will be almost entirely dispensed with, facilitating cultivation, sav- 
ing for tillage the land occupied by fences, also saving the great 
expense of building and repairing fences. The time has hardly 
arrived in this country for the general adoption of the practice of 
soiling stock. When it shall become necessary to economize in the 
use of land, when population shall begin to crowd upon the means 
of subsistence, pasturing arable lands will gradually cease. 

So long as pasturing is continued every pasture should be pro- 
vided with an abundance of pure, sweet, living water. A flowing 
stream is generally considered very desirable in a pasture. but a 
creek often renders a good deal of land unfit for cultivation. It 
generally pursues a tortuous course, has more or less wet, marshy 
margin, and is not an economical method of watering stock. A 
well with a windmill and pump has recommendations, though where 
water can be brought from a spring and flow into a penstock the 
best conditions are afforded. In either pump or penstock, the over- 
flow should be conducted away by an underdrain. No good farmer 
will suffer his stock to depend upon slough or swamp water, or to 
drink at filthy, stagnant pools. Such water must necessarily affect 
the health of stock and the wholesomeness of their products. 





ECONOMY IN GOOD FARM BUILDINGS. 
—_ 

Good farming implies warm shelters for stock in inclement 
weather. Warm stables prevent loss of flesh and vitality from cold 
or wet weather, and at the same time enable the farmer to effect 
the greatest possible saving of animal excrements for manure. The 
increased amount and value of the voidings of sheltered animals 
will pay a large interest on the cost of the buildings. The saving 
in feed required for maintenance will go far toward paying rent on 
the structures. Good economy requires that the farm buildings be 
built of sound, substantial, durable materials, and that they be well 
built. Then the cost of repairs will be reduced to a minimum. 
The farmer’s dwelling should also be well built of the best materi- 
als, and so conveniently arranged as to make the housework as light 
as possible. This is a question of economy as well as a question of 
justice to the weaker sex who are part of the working force of the 
farm. The farmer’s dwelling should be well lighted, well venti- 
lated and well sewered, so as to preserve the health and efficiency 
of its inmates, and the idea of beauty should have full effect in the 
location and architecture of the farm dwellings and all of its envi- 
ronments, including its ornamental grounds, kitchen and fruit 
garden and orchard. 





Banking up the House for Winter.—In exposed, bleak situations 
farmers and others find it very beneficial to bank up the north and 
west sides of their dwellings, as a means of keeping, not only the 
frost out of the cellar, but adding warmth to the rooms adjoining 
the banking. More particulaly is this advisable in old houses that 
have not been provided with a covering of building paper, and in 
which the cellar wall is more or less dilapidated and open for frosty 
air to enter. A cleanly plan is to drive down stakes eighteen 
inches from the wall, attaching boards to a foot or more in height, 
filling in the space with clean straw, hay, or even cornstalks, which 
should be firmly trodden down, and the whole covered with loose 
boards. Tnis looks better than half-rotted manure piled along the 
wall, for the chickens to scratch away. There is also no staining 
of the painted surface with which it may come in contact. 


* 
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THE DEODAR CEDAR. 

neal 

The Deodar or Indian Cedar (Cedrus Deodara) is a native of 
the Western Himalayan mountains, where it grows to an immense 
size, sometimes reaching a height of two hundred feet. In the 
graceful and half pendulous habit of its branches and branchlets it 
resembles our native hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis), but the foliage 
of the Deodar is of much lighter color, the leaves being of a dark 
bluish-green covered with a light glaucous bloom, giving to the 
whol a silvery tint, which at once becomes more conspicuous when 
these cedars are planted among or near evergreen trees of a darker 
or more somber hue. Unfortunately, as long and costly experience 
has determined, the Deodar is not perfectly hardy north of the lati- 
tude of Baltimore, but an occasional specimen succeeds in the 
suburbs of New York, if planted in a dry, warm soil and sheltered 


| really not so difficult to grow as flowering ones. 





methods has demonstrated that many desirable foliage plants are 
Palms, draceenas, 
crotons, and a host of other handsome plants thrive remarkably 
well in a soil composed of fibrous yellow loam to which has been added 
leaf-mold and sand in about equal parts, with enough old, fine manure 
to enrich the whole mixture. Such loam has many of the qualities 
of peat, and any amateur may provide a supply of it, for potting all 
his plants, by composting sods gathered from a pasture or roadside 
with one-half their bulk of manure. The mass must be stirred fre- 
quently, chopping it up with a spade, and it should not be used 
until it crumbles into fine loam beneath the trowel. This insures 
the decay of both sods and manure; the latter, if used when at all 
fresh, would be sure to kill the plants. The leaf-mold and sand can 
be added and mixed with the compost when the plants are potted. 
Relatively small pots are the rule for this class of plants among 

successful cultiva- 





a light protection 
from the wind in 
winter, and perhaps 
such trees are worth 
all this care until 
they outgrow all 
their protective and 
coddling expedients. 
The accompanying 
engraving repre- 
sents a beautiful 
specimen of the 
Deodar growing at 
Dosoris, the country 
seat of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, and is an 
excellent illustration 
of what may be ac- 
complished by care 
and winter protec- 
tion, even in an un- 
favorable climate. 
There are a large 
number of quite dis- 
tinct varieties of 
this species of cedar 
in cultivation, and 
the same is true of 
its two closely allied 
species, C. atlantica 
or Mount Atlas 
cedar, from Algeria, 
and the better 
known C. Libani, or 
cedar of Lebanon. 
The latter is proba- 
bly the most hardy 
of all, for an occa- 
sional large speci- 
men is to be found 
in some of the old 
gardens in and about 
New York, where 
they have withstood 


position, or if given 
er 





the rigors of our 
climate for a half 
century or more, 


DEODAR CEDAR AT DOSORIS. 


still being thrifty specimens of this very long-lived tree. There 
are several varieties and forms of the beautiful Deodar cedar. so 
often seen growing in Southern parks and grounds. 





4 “a 
FOLIAGE PLANTS FOR WINTER ROOM DECORATION. 
# LENNIE GREENLEPR. 
oo 
The beauty that exists in bright, delicately-colored and grace- 
ful #pliage has long been recognized by people of artistic tastes, 
wit#purses long enough to indulge them, but the interest of the 
general public in plants admired for their foliage alone does not 
date back so far. Perhaps the cause of this late enthusiasm for 
handsome foliage plants lies in the fact that prices have recently 
dropped from heights that seemed unattainable to people of an 
economical turn of mihd, and that a better knowledge of cultural 


, 


@” 








| tors. Six-inch pots 
“| are generally large 
: | enough for healthy 
Tee young plants,though 
fe the ball of roots 
must in all cases be 
the gauge for’ sizes. 
It is better to repot 
them oftener into 
larger sizes than to 
give small plants 
pots in which they 
may grow for sev- 
eral years, for the 
soil in small pots is 
always better 
drained and more 
healthful than in 
large ones; the 
roots are kept 
warmer, too, by the 
heat which reaches 
them through the 
sides of small pots, 
and they grow 
faster. An inch of 
fresh soil between 
the ball of roots and 
the side of the pot is 
quite enough for 
newly-potted plants 
of small or medium 
size. Even the 
smaller sizes of pots 
must be well drained 
for foliage plants, 
the depth of the 
drainage depending 
upon the size of the 
pot used. Two or 
three inches of 
broken crocks, or 
charcoal placed in 
the bottom of the 
pots forms the drain, 
and over this should 
be spread a layer of 





| moss or cocoa-fiber to keep the soil from washing down into and 


clogging it. The plants should be potted firmly, allowing an inch 
or more of space unfilled at the top of the pot for proper water- 
ing. Plants that are potted high, or almost even with the top of 
the pots, often suffer for water, for then it must be given them 
a little at a time, until one’s patience is exhausted, or else by 
setting the pots in basins of water amd letting them stand there 
until they have soaked up water enough to make the top of the 
soil moist. The living-rooms in which we wish to use such plants 
for ornaments are usually very warm, and have a dry atmos- 
phere, so that they will require a great amount of water, once 
or even twice a day in some cases. The appearance of the top 
of the soil is the only safe guide for watering plants. Water 


them as often as it looks dry, giving enowgh to thoroughly saturate 
the earth in the pots, then leave them alone until the soil looks 
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dry again. In the culture of Palms this is more important than 
anything else, except the syringing and sprinkling of the leaves. 
Although their evident ability to endure dust, smoke, and much 
dry warmth has made such plants very popular for room decora- 
tion, still they are fond of moisture in the air, and their health, 
growth, and consequently their appearance is greatly improved by 
it. Palms, ficus, aspidistra, farfugium, croton and others, 
delight in daily syringing of the leaves, but draczenas and pan- 
danus should be sprinkled overhead only in summer, for in winter 
water lodging in the axils of the leaves is injurious to them. When 
their leaves become dusty sponging may be resorted to, and with a 
soft brush dipped in water the work is easily and quickly done. 
Use tepid water for both roots and leaves in winter, and perform 
the work near the middle of the day, or in the morning rather than 
near night, after the temperature begins to fall. 

Palms and aspidistras may be placed anywhere about the room 
where they will look well, for they do not require strong light. 
No fear of their being too cool in the rooms in which we live in 
winter, for usually we keep them nearer seventy than sixty 
degrees. However, if one is minded to live in a more reasonable 
and healthful temperature less water and less frequent sprinkling 
or sponging will keep the plants in good condition. 

It is easier to sponge the leaves of large plants where they 
stand than to carry them to a place where one can splash water 
with a clear conscience. The smaller ones can be carried to the 
bathtub for their daily dousings. Palms do not always require 
repotting every year. Unless they have grown so much that the 
pots are crowded with roots it is better to merely topdress the soil 
with rich, fresh earth, and leave the plants in them for the second 
year. I prefer to repot Palms in spring, before growth begins. 
The very prettiest and airiest Palm is Cocos Weddeliana, and, for- 
tunately, it is easily grown, and never grows too large to make 
handling very inconvenient. Rhapis flabelliformis and the Phoenix 
Palms are also desirable house plants. 

Draceenas need strong light to bring out the rich colors of their 
leaves. Terminalis and Indivisa are the two sorts most used in 
rooms; the first has fine bright leaves of rich crimson and green, 
with a young growth of tender pink ; the second is plain green, with 
very narrow, graceful leaves that sweep upward and outward like 
a fountain. These are the two kinds easiest to cultivate, but there 
are other fine hybrid dwarfs and broad-leaved varieties, which can 
be grown in the average sitting-room or parlor. The plants are fond 
of a little powdered charcoal in the soil, and in the growing season 
liquid stimulants are beneficial. Old plants of Draczena sometimes 
become bare of leaves for quite a distance up from the root, and 
for this reason are somewhat unsightly. If two notches are cut just 
beneath the last leaves left on the plant, on opposite sides, but one 
above the other, and the wounds are kept bound round with moss 
kept constantly wet, a new set of roots will be formed around the 
notches in eight or ten days. The old bare stem may then be cut 
eff just below the new roots, which, if potted in rich soil and 
shaded and well watered for a time, will soon be strong enough to 
support the plant. 

Ficus elastica and its variegated form, when they reach large 
size, are magnificent plants, and even when a foot or two high are 
quite ornamental. The large, thick leaves are as easily washed as 
bits of china. The variegated ficus should have strong light and a 
rather poor soil to bring out its rich variegation. The panax and 
phrynium are not so common as some other foliage plants, but they 
are quite as easy to manage, having no special whims or require- 
ments beyond those noted. A too warm, dry atmosphere, however, 
injures them sooner than others mentioned here. Pandanus utilis 
and Veitchii, the Screw Pines, succeed in a warm place ; they should 
be well watered in summer, but kept somewhat dryer in winter. 
The farfugium or leopard plant will endure lower temperatures 
than any of these tenderlings, and even a slight freezing. 





Give the Boys a Chance.—How to make farmers of the boys; 
how to instill a love for rural and farm life into the boys? It can 
best be done by giving then a share in the crops and the stock. 
Give them land to work, give them teams to work it, give them the 
money derived from the crops, and let them spend it as they please, 
but try to encourage them to spend it economically and wisely. 
Give them a colt or a calf as a start, and do not take it from them, 
nor the increase, nor the profit from the sale of said increase. You 
must give the boy a chance to make some money on the farm, and 
allow him to spend it as h® pleases, or he may not feel encouraged 
to follow farming as a profession or calling in life. If your boy 
works for you, pay him something for his labor. It is likely to 














develop him intoa man, It will show him the value of labor, and 
teach him self-reliance as nothing else will. A father who will not 
give his son a chance to earn and accumulate money on the farm, 
that the boy may also buy a farm, makes a sad mistake, which be 
may regret. Give the boys a good chance to earn a farm. 





CAULIFLOWER CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
SAMUEL A. COOK, GEORGIA. 
_iliee 

It requires skillful management to raise a satisfactory crop of 
cauliflowers in the Southern States, and it may be esteemed a very 
justifiable cause for pride when one secures a crop of fine heads to 
the extent of fifty per cent. of his plantings. On ordinary soil it is 
the most difficult of all vegetables to raise successfully in Middle 
Georgia—two hundred miles from the sea coast and with an eleva- 
tion of from three to five hundred feet above sea level. Insatiable 
almost as to moisture, extremely impatient of heat and coarse 
unfermented manure, more susceptible to frost than cabbage, sub- 
ject to a number of insect enemies, it is by no means the easiest 
thing in the world to grow under our southern sun and in piney 
woods soil. A dozen fairly perfect heads out of a hundred plants 
is success sufficient to make the heart of the average amateur throb 
with satisfaction at the evidence of his horticultural ability. 

The essentials of success with cauiliflowers are good seed of a 
good variety, from which stocky, well developed plants are grown 
in cold frames—hotbeds are not needed in this climate—and kept in 
readiness to be planted out in the open ground just so soon as the 
severe weather is over; soil that is naturally rich, or judiciously 
made so, inclined to be moist, which must be thoroughly plowed 
and pulverized just prior to setting out ; an abundance of moisture ; 
frequent shallow cultivation ; and timely measures against insects. 

Of the many named sorts which appear in seed catalogues, it is 
only necessary to name the Early Snowball, Early Dwarf Erfurt, 
and Large Late Algiers. If confined to one kind exclusively, I 
should select the first named. Secure good seed at any cost. Neg- 
lect to do this is the cause of so many failures. A good strain of 
seed must be secured from some reputable dealer who will warrant 
its quality. A good beginning has been made when good seed has 
been obtained. In our latitude the seeds are sowed in coldframes, 
from the 10th to the 20th of January, and as soon as the plants 
attain their third leaf they are pricked out and transplanted to 
another frame, at a distance of three or four inches apart each way. 
They are allowed to get stocky and well rooted, and about the last 
of February are transplanted to the open ground. The soil in the 
meantime has been deeply broken, well pulverized, and lightly 
rolled, broad shallow furrows, three to four inches deep, are laid off 
three feet apart. <A plant is set every two and one-half feet in the 
furrow, pressing the soil firmly to the roots. If the cutworms 
infest the soil, a little square of paper is twisted around the stem of 
the plants as they are set out. If the soil is at all dry, half a pint 
or more of water is poured into the depression left purposely close 
to the plant, and, when the water has soaked in, the hole is filled 
with dry soil to keep it from baking. By frequent stirrings of the 
soil early in the mornings, the plants are pushed forward. About 
a month or six weeks after planting out, a mulch of pine straw is 
applied along the rows to a depth of several inches, the mulching 
extending nearly a foot on each side of each row. A space eighteen 
inches wide is thus left between the rows unmulched. The cultiva- 
tion is done entirely with a sweep twenty to twenty-four inches 
wide, the wings of which run under the straw without displacing it 
at all. The mulch of pine leaves is put on after a saturating rain. 

If the plantation can be made near a source of water—a well if 
nothing better—watering may be advantageously resorted to, but a 
well managed mulch can usually be made quite effective. When 
the soil needs enrichment, I have found nothing better than a mix- 
ture of bone dust two parts, unleached hardwood ashes one part, 
high-grade superphosphate one part. Of this mixture, one ton per 
acre should be well harrowed in several weeks before planting. If 
the need of additional nitrogen is indicated, one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds of nitrate of soda may be evenly broad- 
casted just before mulching. The plants are usually prepared for 
transplanting by grouting the roots with a mixture of clay dust and 
fresh cow manure, half and half, and water enough to make into a 
mush, which will adhere to the roots freely when dipped into it. 
Half a teacupful of kerosene oil stirred into a bucketful of the 
grout will help to keep off cutworms if paper is not used about the 
stems. By carefully following this method, success will very likely 
follow the attempt to grow cauliflowers in the South. , 
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AN EXTENSIVE WEED. 
D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
wnuifipne 

Weeds are extensive in many ways. If a certain species 
extends over a whole field, or a whole county, or, still worse, a 
whole State or country, we speak of that weed as being very exten- 
sive. Now, however, I wish to speak of a single weed plant 
with regard to its own length and breadth. Some weeds are very 
small and are close to the ground, making up in numbers what 
they may lack in size, and grow so close together, if the cultivator 
or the hoe does not interfere, that they cover the ground like a 
miniature forest, and, looking at them from a distance, one does 
not distinguish the individual plants, and sees them only in a mass. 
Other weeds are large, and do not like to be interfered with, even 
by their own kin ; that is, a burdock for example, prefers to stand 
by itself and flourish all alone. 

There are other weeds that have no strong individuality ; in the 
sense of being a unit are easily recognized, but spread either above 
ground or below in such a way that neighboring plants may, after 
a time, become so interlocked and interwoven that there is scarcely 
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a possibility of determining which is part of one plant and which is 
part of another. The accompanying engraving illustrates this 
point of the spreading of a weed over a considerable area, it having 
primarily all come from a single seed. It is a specimen of the 
common sorrel (Rumex Acetosella). The plant thus shown in the 
engraving was carefully removed from the earth after very much 
digging, and placed upon a large table, where its photograph was 
taken. The total diameter of the area occupied by this one plant is 
nine feet. It will be seen that ordinarily, in localities where the 
sorrel has possession of the ground, that with great difficulty one 
would be able to disentangle the different sorrel plants. It is easy 
to imagine that the most central portion of the’ engraving is the 
older part, and from it roots have reached out in all directions 
—not, however, equally—and from time to time here and there new 
stems have been developed, and leafy tufts unfolded above ground. 
Sometimes these masses of stems and leaves have been developed 
close together, thus giving a line of vegetation perhaps a foot or 
more in length. Then again the root reaches on without producing 
any growth above tround for some considerable distance. A view 
of this specimen of the sorrel, as it is displayed in miniature upon 
the white paper, with its terminal roots brought around near the 
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central part, for the sake of getting them within the limited space, 
enables one to gain a clearer idea of the complications of plant 
growth underground. It illustrates how, by careless or incomplete 
culture, many independent plants can be made out of a single old 
one, and that a partial stirring of the soil might be worse than no 
stirring at all. It is no wonder that the sorrel, when thoroughly 
established, will so fully occupy the soil as to exclude from it any 
but the most aggressive of crop plants. 

In this sorrel weed we have a plant with no large roots like 
those of the carrot, or teazel, mullein, or even its near neighbor, 
the common curled dock, which belongs to the same genus (Rumex) 
as this sorrel. The other plants all have immense tap roots 
running down far into the soil and even subsoil. Our little sorrel 
cares less about depth than breadth, and is monthly and yearly 
marching to new territory, conquering as it goes, unless taken in 
hand and vanquished by the skillful, thrifty husbandman. Sorrel 
can be eradicated if dealt with summarily, if thoroughly uprooted, 
and this is done by any method of clean culture. Proper crop 
growing, which includes the necessary fertilizing of the soil, cannot 
tolerate the presence of sorrel. Sorrel is a creature of neglect, if not 
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a creation, and thrives when the crop grower himself is not thrifty. 
The lesson, then, that lies before us is that we need to take such 
enemies by the throat vigorously, while they are young and weak 
or they will increase (not necessarily before our eyes, because 
this is largely done out of sight below the surface of the soil), and 
then after a time they get so strong, individually and collectively, 
that the heart of the husbandman is discouraged. 





How Long to Milk Cows.—Ten months is not too long to keep 
cows in the dairy, and in certain cases even longer. The cow that 
gives milk five or six months in the year, and then goes dry until 
her next calving, is an unprofitable animal, and the sooner she is 
disposed of the better. In training young heifers with first calves, 
it would be well to milk them the first year nine months steadily ; 
milk them if they only give one pint of milk at a time during the 
latter end of this period. The next year it will be found an easy 
matter to keep up a far better yield of milk to the end of the nine 
months. The third year the habit is thoroughly fixed, and you 
have a persistent milker. The cow is largely a creature of habit, 


and her usefulness and profitableness in the dairy depends largely 
upon her. careful training from her entrance into milk giving. 





























Suggestions on Furnishing Chambers. 
K. B. JOHNSON. 
a oo 

1 have sometimes noticed that in furnishing a 
ehamber in some one prevailing color, women 
direct their greatest efforts toward the least im- 
pertant points and ignore what should always be 
given the first consideration, namely, the floor, 
woodwork and wall. Because you prefer a deli- 
eate pink or blue room is no good reason why you 
should decide to have one, if you must cover the 
floor with an old carpet with a decided tint of red 
init. If you cannot afford China matting—which 
is beautiful with either pink or blue—better, by 
far, have red, and make your draperies, toilet arti- 
eles, etc., in some manner that admits of your 
easily changing the ribbons, or lining, which adds 
the touch of color. 

The keynote to all furnishings. 
whether one’s means be unlimited or their be- 
longings homemade and inexpensive, is harmony. 
A room whose furnishings are harmonious, suit- 
able, and simple, and whose colors are in a low 
tone, will be restful and beautiful, regardless of 
the materials employed; for the same effects can 
be obtained with cotton sateen as with China silk, 
with ingrain carpets and cheap wall paper, as 
with velvet carpets and expensive wall decora- 
tions, and with copies of etchings and engravings, 
as with artists’ proofs. 

The modern tendency is to over-ornamentation. 
We decorate our chairs with scarfs, laces and rib- 
bons until they give one a sense of nervous uneasi- 
mess, rather than of rest. We add draperies to our 
pictures, mirrors, windows, and doors, which are 
raeither graceful, beautiful, nor useful; and we 
erowd our walls, tables and mantels with common- 
place knick-knacks, which give it far more the 
appearance of a bazaar than a home. The darkest 
tones should always be used on the floor, and 
from this they should decrease until we reach the 
eeiling. Polished floors, with rugs, are more de- 
sirable than all-over carpets; and yet the latter 
are greatly to be preferred to rough floors, no 
matter how skillfully they may be stained. 

In refurnishing a room, when the floor admits of 
staining, and the carpet is an old ingrain, it can 
easily be cut crosswise after the manner of carpet 
rags and woven into a large rug for the center of 
the floor. If heavy worsted fringe is added to the 
ends, its beauty is greatly increased. Nothing is 
as pretty as woodwork in natural finish, but most 


successful 


eld homes require to be painted. This is not a 
dificult task for the ingenious woman, even 


should she attempt to use two tones. Prepared 
paints, in any shade, can be had ready for use, al- 
ways remembering to state whether they are to be 
used inside or outside, when purchasing. Painted 
walls are far more healthful for chambers than 
papered ones, but you should not attempt to paint 
an old wall. Two coats will be required to pre- 
vent its looking cloudy. Stencilling is the most 
effective method of adding a frieze, and is not 
especially dificult if one has a proper brush, paint 
ef the right consistency, and a bold, rather than 
fine, pattern. Lacking the skill to do this, a paper 
frieze can be added with excellent effect, espe- 
eially if it be the rough paper known as “ ingrain.”’ 
A ceiling should be similar in tint to the side 
walls, but lighter. Every year shows decided im- 
provement in both the designs and coloring of 
wall paper, and, with care in selecting, beautiful 
effects may be produced with even an inexpensive 
paper. Wall decorations should be of a decided 
tone, and yet the colors used in the design should 
harmonize and blend so softly with the back- 
ground as to make the former quite inconspicuous 
between side walls, frieze and ceiling. A 
should never be added to a room where the ceil- 
ing is low. 
ent height of a room and 


dado 


A wide frieze also lessens the appar- 
plain side walls and 


ceiling add to the apparent size of a room. 

The fashionable world has tabooed black walnut 
furniture, consequently, it can be purchased very 
eheaply, and only awaits the turn of the wheel to 
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bring it to the top again. But, whatever furniture 
you purchase, let it not be stained; either have 
genuine wood, cheap, if need be, or else a painted 
set. It is very fashionable now to drape our beds 
somewhat after the fashion of our grandmother's 
day. This can be done by a canopy, or by drap- 
ings applied directly to the head and foot board. 
India silk, Japanese crepe, dotted Swiss, sateen, 
or any other soft drapery material, can be em- 
ployed. A valance may also be added around 
the lower part of the bed and tacked to position 
underneath. This should be caught up in a series 
of festoons, instead of the straight flounce. 
Pillows are now relegated to the closet during 
the day, and “shams” are no longer in vogue. A 
round bolster, nearly as long as the bed is wide, 
has been substituted in their place. The cover of 
this should correspond with that of the bed, 
whether it be of dainty lace and silk, or of bolton 
sheeting, cretonne, or figured sateen. Nothing is 
as popular as drawn-work for ornamenting searts 
anc tidies for dining tables, dressers, and wash- 
stands. Sateen can be had in handsome designs 
and combinations of color for draperies, cushions 
and pillows. Of the numerous ornamental ap- 
pendages to the furnishings of a chamber, I shall 
attempt no description. But remember to err 
on the side of not having enough, rather than to 
crowd them together. ‘Simplicity is beauty.” 
——- +e 


A Word to Mothers. 


MARY EMILY WRIGHT. 
—_— 

In the A.s.ERICAN AGRICULTURIST for July there 
appeared an excellent article entitled, “The Care 
of Mothers.” It contained some valuable hints 
for children, but failed to admonish mothers to 
let themselves be taken care of. Mothers are 
often too self-sacrificing, have too much of the 
muartyr spirit either to take care of themselves or 
to instruct their children in caring for them. 

How often you hear a mother say, “ O, she won't 
be young but once, let her enjoy herself; I do not 
want to make an old woman out of her.” This is 
a mistake. The girl who is never called upon to 
assist with the home duties is encouraged in 
selfishness, and is not being fitted to care for her 
own home when she has one. First the selool 
duties and then social demands are urged as rea- 
sons why a young girl should not be tied to home 
cares and labors, and so amid a round of gayety, 
the things which would best fit her to govern her 
own heart and home, are left out of her edueation. 
Only a girl thoroughly imbued with selfishness 
will be the happier for such indulgence. To one 
with aspirit of love and helpfulness it will bea 
real grief. Sometimes in an emergency the daugh- 
ter offers to take the place of the cook who has 
failed to come or is ill; naturally she makes some 
mistakes. Are these sufficiently overlooked and 
the successes praised her 
again, or does the mother ungraciously say she 
would rather do it herself than to have materials 
wasted ? Show a just appreciation of every effort 
of your girls to help you, and where services are 
not offered, require them when needful, and so 
shall they grow to be womanly women. 

Teach the eareful 
Why should a boy be allowed to sleep over the 
breakfast hour just because he does not wish to 
get up? His mother has to put up his breakfast, 
making a vain effort to keep it hot, and serve it 
when he chooses to come down, when often, in- 
stead of thanking her, he grumbles because the 
meal is not so palatable as when first served. The 
boy should be taught that time and 
strength are valuable, and that he will not be al 
lowed to tax them unnecessarily. 

It is a fact, worthy of note, that the children of 
unselfish mothers are generally very selfish; if a 
mother would teach her children to be unselfish 
must give them the opportunity and the 
encouragement, at the risk of appearing somewhat 
selfish herself. Her unselfish example is rarely 
sufficient. 

Kate Douglass Wiggin speaks of mothers “ im- 
mersed in a puddle of maternal affection.”? The 
phrase is very apt, so many women seem to think 
that maternal affection consists in effacing them- 
selves and becoming nothing more than a servant 
to achild until he or she learns to consider mother 
as little more than the source of supplies, calling 
upon her for the gratification of every conceivable 
wish, no matter how much time, strength or nerve 
force it may.cost. Look at the matter from the 
standpoint of the children’s welfare and begin to 
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sons to be of mother, too. 
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teach them to be helpful as soon as they pass in- 
faney; let them begin to fill their niche in the 
family economy, and feel that they have a work 
to do in the world. 

The fathers ought to take the initiative in im 
pressing these things, but, alas! how often the 
children are only following the father’s example 
when they show selfish inconsiderateness. 

Above all, mothers, do not waste strength in 
putting on unnecessary ruffles and tucks to gratify 
maternal pride, and then when they come home 
from school be too tired to enter, with any zest, 
into the story of school life or the lessons. 

Take time to rest every day, time to keep in 
touch with events in the world, that your mind 
may be as wide awake as the eager little seekers 
after knowledge who came to you as miners toa 
mine. Be the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
guide of your children, not the gratifier of every 
thoughtless, selfish wish; then will they rightly 
estimate the mother’s place in the home, and it 
will not be necessary to admonish them to take 
eare of her, for she will be the object of their ten- 
derest solicitude and most devoted affection. 

A Peanut Sociable. 
LOUISE P. 
~_ 

For this entertainment several bushels of freshly 
baked peanuts are needed. Provide some bags of 
net or mosquito-bar, large enough to hold a pint 
of peanuts shelled and hulled. Sew the edges of 
the bags over and over with colored wools, putting 
in a string to draw them up. Place in a pretty 
basket and have a peanut woman dressed in cos- 
tume to peddle the wares. If she can be provided 
with a son larger than herself to assist her and 
call them out, so much the merrier. There should 
be a table furnished with homemade peanut 
candy, both molasses and sugar, salted peanuts, 
cream peanuts and taffy, made of chopped peanuts 

For a fancy table there may be peanut families 
made by marking faces on peanuts and dressing 
them; peanut Chinamen are made of several pea- 
nuts sewed together to form head, body, arms and 
legs. The face should be drawn with slanting 
eyes, and a queue of braided black yarn fastened 
to the crown of his head. He should have loose 
yellow trousers and a loose black jacket. There 
may be peanut owls on twigs, peanut cradles with 
tiny cotton babies in them and peanut animals, 
using toothpicks for legs. Peanut ice-cream may 
be made by following a rule for chocolate cream 
and adding chopped peanuts. Peanut cake can 
also be made, using a recipe for nut cake and ada- 
ing peanuts instead of walnuts. To the 
guests, mark fifty peanuts with across in black ink, 
luy them about in plain sight, and at some time 
during the evening hold a“ peanut hunt,” giving 
a prize to the one who finds the most peanuts ina 
given time. This prize may be peanut jewelry 
arranged on acard and gilded, ora peanut neck- 
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amuse 


lace or bracelets, also gilded. 

A peanut programme may be prepared by cut- 
ting pieces of card in the shape of peanuts, large 
of course, and writing upon them the literary pro- 
gramme for the evening. The origin of peanuts, 
manner and places of their growth can be talked 
about entertainingly, and original stories read. 
The well known college song, “ The Peanut Man,” 
must not be omitted. At the end a peanut aue 
tion may be held, using peanuts instead of beans. 
If when a “Peanut Sociable” 
announced, the details should be kept secret, as it 
heightens the interest very much. Very many 
new ideas will come to one in course of its prepa- 
ration, and if money be the object, a neat little 
stun ean be secured in an evening. 
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The Invalid’s Room. 
—_ 

Of course you know all about the necessity of 
absolute cleanliness and sweetness in an invalid’s 
room, of the importance of fresh air, and just how 
much sunlight should be let in or excluded, but 
did you ever think of the importance of making 
little changes in the furniture and bric-a-brae in 
this room. To lie week after stare at 
the same pattern on the wall, the same pictures, 
the same vases and bottles of medicine, is depress- 
ing, to say the least. If you will introduce, from 
time to time, some little ngw article a vase 
brought from another room, at the same time re- 
moving one from this, a different picture, even 
though it be only a supplement from an art paper 
pinned up without frame, a cunning little corner 
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table, or even merely a new and fresh cover, you 
will add a new joy to the few pleasures possible to 
your dear invalid. Every little thing of this kind 
helps to vary the monotony of a sick room. 





Some Uses of Homemade Embroidery. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
_ 

The simple but pretty design shown in Fig. 3 of 
the accompanying illustrations is useful for house- 
hold decoration and personal adornment. It 
makes 2 handsome border for table covers, dra- 
pery curtains, lambrequins, scarfs, etc., and may 
be worked with cotton, wool, linen or silk, coarse 
er fine, on any suitable material, from burlap, 
eanvas, and denim, to silk, muslin or gingham. 
If the lower row of stitches just above the points 
be omitted, the remainder will form a pretty de- 
sign for children’s or aprons, in any 
ehecked goods. 

In a white and gold chamber, the bed and bol- 
ster covers, curtains, and draperies for the dress- 
ing case, were all of cross-barred muslin. The 
muslin was inexpensive, but when the different 
articles were embroidered with the cross-stitch 
design, which was rapidly worked in the squares 


dresses 





FIG. 1. BOLSTER COVER. 
ef the muslin with coarse yellow floss, they were 
really beautiful, and gave an elegant finish to the 
pretty room. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the bolster 





FIG. 2. WINDOW DRAPERY. 
eover, the border being worked along one edge of 
a length of the goods, which is then folded about 


the bolster so that the border overlaps the plain 


FIG. 3. 


side. The ends are then drawn up to form a full 
rosette, which is edged by one row of the yellow 
cross-stitch. The bedspread was divided into four 
wide white stripes by three lengthwise rows of 
ornamental yellow cross-stitch. 
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The graceful and stylish window drapery shown 
in Fig. 3 was plain, except a part of one side of 
the draped scarf, which had the border, with 
points and tassels, just where it showed most 
effectively against the window. The mantle dra- 
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HOME COUNTER. 
pery was of plain yellow sateen, and the whole out- 
fit being washable, came from the laundry as 
fresh and handsome as when first made. A wash- 
able lace frill may take the place of the yellow 
border on the bolster and drapery designs given, 


.if preferred, or if one can not find time for 
embroidering. 
—_<- 
The Home Counter. 
MRS. C. 8. WADY. 
— 
* Thou shalt not covet.” 
I know it, of course; but notwithstanding I 


think I have never beheld the inside arrangement 
of a storekeeper’s counter without experiencing 
some such feeling as the one forbidden! Hence 
it was that, while waiting in a country store for 
the clerk to find an article among the varied as- 
sortment ranged along his counter-shelves, an 
idea was born to me. This I shortly carried into 
practical working, and hasten to explain that 
others who may have the same wants may obtain 
the same relief which came to me from the adop- 
tion of anew piece of household furniture. 
Iecallit the “home counter,” by way of contra- 
distinction to the merchant’s counter; and yet it 
serves the same purpose in household * business,” 
and is as much a necessity, I conceive, as in a 
store —only women usually have to go without 
many things which they should have to do their 
work with. However, ‘women’s rights,” in this 
direction, are becoming better recognized the 
world over; and modern methods in woman's 
work, already initiated, will yield a broader in- 
telligence, which is to lift the sex out of that state 
of drudgery into which most of them—those in 
‘¢moderate circumstances,” so called, I mean—are 
plunged for three-fourths of their waking hours. 
But to return. The counter shown in the engray- 
ing gives a very clear conception of the manner of 


its construction. <A long table on “legs” might 
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HANDSOME CROSS STITCH. 


expiain it, the top being a board or boards, thick 
enough and kiln-dried to prevent warping. The 
supporting pieces need not be wider than three 
inches, and about three-quarters of an inch thick. 


The same material may be used to make the 
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frames for shelving, this being covered with 
screen wire. The wire is better than beards, be- 
cause dust cannot collect on it. 

The boxes shown may be utilized in a thousand 
one ways. I got the medium sized green 
pasteboard boxes used by milliners for laces, hats 
and such things, and on the corner of each I placed 
a figure, numbering from one up. Now whatever 
I place in one of these receptacles can be easily 
kept track of by indexing in a small blank book. 
If the garret admits of it a counter may be made 
to extend its entire length, and boxes of all sizes 
made to serve various purposes, whieh will sug- 
gest themselves to one bent on systematizing 
things. I venture to warn her to begin in a small 
way and see what is the wisest way to cxpand. 

The top should be built to project in front, and 
under ita curtain may be suspended to cover all 
from dust; the ends being boarded in and the 
back covered by tacking sheathing paper over it, 
or by setting the counter snugly against a wall. 
Undereclothing, wraps and other winter goods may 
be stored in these boxes (in company with cam- 
phor), paper being pasted around the cover cracks, 
if desired. If there are several children in the 
family, each may have his or her own “*number’”’ 
in which to keep the “clean change,” ete. Ora 
small section of counter may be made for the 
different rooms, as most convenient. The appliea- 
tion of this idea may be varied, the object of my 
article being to put the reader to inquiry and 
experiment. 


and 


Fireside Comforts. 


Pretty holders hung up where they can be read- 
ily seized, may quite properly be called fireside 
comforts. For the women who like to be esthetie 
even in so small a matter as holders, these illus- 
trations are given. The sketch to the left repre- 
sents simply a square of dark cloth bound with 








PRETTY HOLDERS. 


braid, the lettering being done with Turkey red 
marking cotton. The center design is made of 
brown cloth outlined with tan floss. The pattern 
of a turtle can easily be copied from this, enlarg- 
ing it toa sizeof 5x7inches. A loop is fastened to its 
tailtohangitupby. A geranium leaf isthe mode! 
for the holder shown to the right. Make this of 
two thicknesses, the under one of dark green 
cloth, and the upper of dull red, fastening them 
with veinings done in green silk. A loop, whicle 
is also the stem, serves to hang it by. 


An Omelet Party. 
~ 

Literary Boston is answerabie for inaugurating 
this form of entertainment. Its young womete 
have found that good cookery will go farther it 
the matrimonial market than correct pronuncia- 
tion or the most accurate knowledge of dates. It 
is a pretty idea, and one that young people in the 
country especially might do well to carry out. 
Any given number of young ladies are to perfect 
themselves in omelet making, and a like number 


shall initiate themselves in the mysteries of 
bread. Any number of gentlemen are then ia- 
vited, and all meet at the house of one of the 


number. A table is prettily laid with as many 
small loaves of bread as there were competitors > 
the gentlemen are divided into two committees, 
omelet tasters, and the other as bread 
judges. The former receive a badge consisting of 
a white ribbon on which is etched a sitting hen; 
the latter have sprays of yellow wheat tied with 
violet ribbon. All the guests are permitted to 
sample the two specimens of cooking, the omelets 
being sent in hot from the kitchen, where one girl 
at a time goes to prepare her offering. The winner 
of the omelet prize receives a gold pin shaped like 
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a fork, across which is a broken egg shell. The 
maker of the best loaf of bread carries off a hand- 
some bread plate. 
How Some Boys are Housed. 
PALMETTA MONTCLAIR. 
-_ 

There is a world of difference between a home 
andahouse. The latter does not always include 
the former. Several years ago I boarded on a 
California ranch, where no less than six stalwart 
boys, of different ages, were included in the 
family. Once the daughter of the house took me 
with her through the various rooms, on a bed- 
making cxeursion, and oh! the pity of it. Only 
the barest poverty could have excused the way in 
which those boys were housed. There werc no car- 
pets on the floors; in some cases the mattresses 
were thrown directly on the floors, madc up with 
patehvork spreads and the coarsest of sheets and 
pilloweases. Every possible accessory of comfort 
was conspicuous by its absence. Daily ablutions 
were performed at the pump in the yard, and as 
for baths, why, they were taken in the river. A 
pocket comb and a bit of breken mirror, hung up 
under the back porch, were the only toilet con- 
veniences provided for these six handsome, manly 
fellows. A sloping room under the sloping roof 
held two double beds, and was occupied by four 
of the boys. A chair in each room and a row of 
hooks on the wall comprised the furniture. The 
family were well-to-do, owning their own ranch; 
the daughter was a graduate of a good school. 
There was no excuse for this state of affairs; it 
was simply shiftless- 








to take his friends to his room for several days. 
The older boy’s room was of altogether a differ- 
ent and more dignified character. A writing desk 
took the place of the shelved box for toys; and 
pictures, simple but pretty, hung on the walls. 
There were bats and a tennis racket, a gun and a 
pair of oars, withsuch curiosities in the way of 
weapons and relics as a natural-minded boy, who 
is given a fair amount of freedom, will acquire. 
There was a hammock swung at a comfortable 
angle, with big pillows covered with gay chintz, 
and there were a big, comfortable Boston rocker 
and a couple of chairs for friends. I suppose that 
thirty dollars would have covered the actual cost 
of the furniture in both of these rooms, but money 
could not have purchased the sweet home air that 
pervaded them. [The upper sketch in our engray- 
ing shows the desolate hz itation of the Califor- 
nia boys; and the lower pictures present views of 
the cheerful rooms of the other boys mentioned.} 


To Get Rid of Roaches. 


—_>— 

A due attention to cleanliness and the lavish 
use of borax will rid any place of roaches and 
water bugs. If you live ina village or the coun- 
try, and your house is detached, probably when 
you have once driven them away they will return 
no more, but in city houses and apartments it may 















ness. Any one of the 
boys, with proper 
encouragement, was 
mechanic enough to 
have fitted up a dress- 
ing table and a wash- 
stand with a shelf 
wardrobe from boards 
and boxes, had the 
women of the family 
proposed such a course 
and taken an interest 
in seeing their rooms 
made habitable. In the 
time spent in reading 
trashy literature and working crocheted tidies 
for the parlor, they might have sewn rags and 
had rugs woven for the floor, which latter the 
boys themselves could have stained and oiled. 
In marked contrast is another home where I 
sometimes visit. There are only two boys in this 
family, but if there had been ten it is safe to say 
that the rights of all would have been recognized. 
Perhaps the room of the small boy was the most 
interesting. It was of good size, for the house is a 
roomy, old-fashioned one. The bed, a cheap ash 
affair, was as daintily dressed as if its occupant 
had been some tiny, blue-eyed maiden. There was 
a dressing case, whose cheerful cretonne draper- 
ies hid the box that lurked underneath. It was 
furnished with all the necessary articles for mak- 
ing the toilet of a small boy. The mirror hung at 
just the right distance to reflect the little auburn 
head. Another great box, placed npright against 
the wall, had the sides stained, a scarf over the 
top and a curtain in front, and back of this curtain 
were shelves, on which such toys anc tools as were 
not altogether sichtly were kept. In one corner 
was stalled the hobby-horse, which the small man 
still clung to from sentimcnt, although he had 
outgrown its use. There were twvo little shelves 
on the wall, within easy reach, filled with his own 
bool::. Picture cards, discarded birds’ and bees’ 
nests, little cabinet: filled with beetles, butterflies 
and minerals, formed an interesting jungle. 
“This is the Robinson Crusoe corner,” said the 
mother, pointing to a table with a large cloth over 
it, standing in the darkest corner, as perfect a 
cave as one could expect to find in a room. Under 
the lightest window was a large piece of oilcloth, 
where he might whittle to his heart’s content, 
and near by hung a little broom and dustpan, 
with which he was required to clean up his 
whittlings. Onashelf under the big box spoken 
of above there was stored a little box filled with 
linen rags, all ready for a cut finger, with a bottie 
of vaseline for salve and a ball of soft darning 
cotton to bind them on with. His pocket money 
depended upon keeping his room neat, and the 
forfeit paid for not doing this was not only the 
loss of the pocket money, but he was not allowed 














A VARIETY OF ROOMS FOR BOYS. 


be necessary to continue the warfare. It is so 
simple and easy and inexpensive a remedy, that 
no one will refuse to give it a trial. After the 
kitchen has been scrubbed, take an old pepper 
box, fill it with borax and shake it about all the 
cracks; sprinkle it on closet shelves on which you 
will, of course, leave no paper; put plenty of it 
about the sink, and be sure to leave no wet rags 
hanging around. In warm countries, where they 
infest even sleeping rooms, bureau drawers and 
the most secret places, this remedy has been tried 
with perfect success. 

—— — —» eo - - -- -- 


Crayon Social. 
MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS. 


—_> 

Take twenty cards, each about the size of a 
postal card. On one side write the date, and just 
beneath the words ‘‘Crayon Social,” on the other 
side, on the left hand edge, place the Roman 
numerals, from one to twenty inclusive, in a per- 
pendicular line. When the guests are all assem- 
bled, distribute the cards, one to each person. Now 
bring in an easel and blackboard, placing them at 
one end of the room, so that all those holding 
cards can see equally well. The guests now seated 
in front of the blackboard are numbered. The 
leader calls up number one and whispers in her 
ear the name of some animal or bird which she 
must picture on the blackboard as perfectly as 
she can. All the others are asked to guess the 
name of the object, and to write it on their card, 
opposite Number One. The same form is observed 
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with each guest; no communication is allowed 
during the drawing and guessing. When the 
cards are filled the leader collects them, and they 
are compared with a true list that has been made 
at the same time. The person who has correctly 
guessed the largest number will receive a prize— 
the one who is least wise in natural history, of 
course, receives a booby prize. 
a —- 


How to Bathe. 


DR. JOEL W. SMITH, IOWA. 
oo 

To bathe regularly is essential to good health. 
Few people in country places can have a bath- 
room, or one that is practical at all seasons. A 
bathroom needs to be well warmed. Where that 
is difficult and hot water scarce, a washtub in the 
kitchen or other room that can be easily warmed, 
is a good substitute for a bathroom. For well 
folks, before removing the clothes, pour a few 
quarts of hot water into the tub—partly to warm 
it. Have ready a washdish of tepid water—soft is 
best—on a chair, stool or stove hearth, and close to 
the tub. Have some pure soap, a washcloth the 
size of a large napkin, two towels and the clothes 
to put on, within easy reach. 

When this is all ready and the room quite warm, 
temper the water in the tub so that the feet ean 
bear it, step into it, and with the washcloth—bet- 
ter than a sponge—apply water freely and rapidly 
to the whole surface of the body, beginning with 
the head. It cleanses quicker to use hot or quite 
warm water at first. Thatin the tub can be used. 
but cool or tepid water should conelude such bath- 
ing, else it may cause after chilliness and do 
harm. After thoroughly wetting the whole sur- 
face, rub soap freely over the body, except the 
hair and face. Next rub 
the surface well with the 
wet washeloth. Then 
squeeze out the soapy 
water, dip the cloth into 
clear tepid or cool wate: 
and quickly rinse the 
whole surface. By doub- 


vr At \ ling the washcloth in 
4 the hand and raising the 


arm and squeezing the 
cloth, the water will flow 
as freely as from a 
sponge. It is often best 
toadd hot water in the 
tub several times, so as 
to keep the feet warm, 
especially if the room is 
a little cool. Then rub 
quickly and briskly with 
one towel to absorb the 
water. Follow with 
the other—the dry one— 
to cause the return of 
warmth to the surface. 
A wet towel will not do 
it. It may be best to put on the underclothes 
before washing the feet, cutting the nails, and 
wiping and drying the feet, but if the rousn and 
body are warm, it is as well to wait until through 
bathing before dressing. 

This will require from fifteen to thirty minutes ; 
the latter is not too long if done but once a week, 
and that is often enough for most people, though 
some strong individuals can profitably take a 
daily rapid, cool sponge bath upon rising. Bet- 
ter not bathe for several hours after a hearty 
meal, and not eat at once after bathing. It is well 
to learn to swim, but some people find it safer te 
bathe indoors even in hot weather. Never bathe 
or go swimming when very tired. A general bath 
about once a week is the best for most people, 
and, if properly taken, will add largely to bodily 
and mental vigor and long life. 
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Care of Oilcloth. 
—_— 

The covering for the kitchen floor is often a 
matter of serious deliberation on the part of the 
housewife. If she does her own work, a painted 
floor with a rag rug for the center and a neat 
piece of oilcloth in front of the sink and stove, 
seems to fill the bill exactly. But for the maid of 
all work this will not do at all. The rag rug soon 
becomes a mass of grease spots, the pieces of oil 
cloth frayed about the edges, serve only to collect 
under them dirt and dust. If there are young 
children to run through the kitchen, or to be left 
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occasionally with the maid for a short time while 
she is at work, a bare or painted fioor is too 
draughty. In this case we seem to have no choice 
and turn to oilcloth for an entire covering. A 
good quality, properly cared for, will last for 
years. Soap must never be used in cleaning it, for 
this fades the colors and cracks the paint. Am- 
monia gives it a dead look. To wash anew piece, 
take warm water and a clean flannel cloth; wring 
the latter out loosely and wash a portion, then 
rinse out in the pail and wipe dry, using a second 
piece of flannel for the final rub. About once a 
month, after washing and it has become thor- 
oughly dry, apply a little linseed oil—merely rub 
with a cloth slightly greased—this gives it a fine 
gloss, as will also skimmed milk. A common fault 
is to wash it too frequently. If it looks dull and 
dusty, go over with a dry cloth. 
—-> 


A Little Girl’s Coat. 


ae 
The illustrations herewith 


show a little cloak 


for a child of four years old or over, as pret- 
as 


it ulster 
the 


as 


comfortable. It has the 

front with 
pockets almost 
dear to little girl- 
hands as to her broth- 
The back hasa 
little pointed yoke to 
which the body of 
the back is gathered 
and the fullness held 
in place by the belt 
which runs through 
two little straps on 
either side. The 
sleeves are very full 


ty is 


er’s. 





ft 4 \ and puffy, with nar- 
{' ' \ row cuffs. The con- 
& h A j} "- trast of the rather 


“grown-up” front 
with the childish, 
dainty back is quite 
eharming, for the little old lady who comes de- 
murely toward you is transformed into a bitof a 
baby-maiden when she runs away after she has 
had her kiss! Of course the amount of material 
you need depends upon the age and height and 
breadth of the little 
wearer to be. Witha 
vard measure and a 
knowledge of the 
width of the goods 
you will use, a very 
safe estimate may be 
made. Our illustra- 
tions, Fig. 1 and Fig. 
2, show the idea of 
the little coat so 
clearly that they are 
almost a pattern in 
themselves. The 
most difficult part of 
the making, maybe, 
is the collar, which 
must set so smoothly 
in order to be suce- 
cessful. And here a look atthe little lady’s papa’s 
coat-collars may be helpful. Besure and have the 
pockets convenient to the small fingers that will 
spend so much time in them. If they area little 
too high, or, especially, a little too low, it will cause 
the small fingers much unnecessary trouble and 
affliction. The goods used in the making of this 
especial little coat is the heavy Scotch illuminated 
goods that is a host in itself for protecting from 
cold, and is very serviceable and very pretty. Its 
expensiveness in the beginning is offset by its 
usefulness in the long run—truly alongrun. But 
many materials would “* work up” prettily in this 
fashion, though rough goods is much more artistic 
than smooth. 


FIG. 1. FRONT OF GIRL’S 


COAT. 





FIG. 2. BACK OF GIRL’S COAT. 


>> 


Wooden Base for Stove Legs. 


—_ 


The usual practice of letting the base of the 
stove legs rest directly upon the oileloth, floor car- 
pet, or zine shield, is commendable, as the 
weight they are thus compelled to support is so 
great that the zine, or other article upon which 
the foot rests, is badly indented, and when the 
stove is moved, or the carpets or other articles 
are taken up for the annual spring cleaning, it is 
quite difficult to place the lower points of stove 
legs in the same indentations that they formerly 


not 





occupied, and the result is an unsightly zine. This 
may be avoided by placing a neat wooden block 
underneath each leg. They may be made in a 
square or octagonal form (Fig. 1) or made circular 








FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 

(Fig.2). In either case the zine is not marred in the 
least, neither does dirt or moisture accumulate 
under them as in the usual plan. 


= een 
An Improved High Chair. 
—_ 

Many may possess, and others may have seen in 
the furniture stores, the permanently attached 
tables or trays, upon the chairs that are designed 
; for the youngest mem- 
ber of the family, but 
there are thousands of 
families still using chairs 
for the accommodation 
of these small folk that 
are devoid of the very 
great convenience which 
is figured in the illustra- 
tion, — a convenience 
that may very readily 
be added to the chairs 
now in use by anyone at 
all handy with tools. 
Trays, as they are called, 
are very commonly fur- 
nished with even the 
cheapest of these chairs 
that are soid, but they 
are often of a very flim- 
sy character, and are usually attached at the front 
of the chair in such a way that they either soon 
break from their fastenings, or are very handily 
removed by the small occupant of the chair, to the 
consternation of the 
family around the break- 





CHAIR. 


SECURE BABY 


fast table, and to the 
summary upsetting of 


the tray’s contents. The 
construction of the table 
or tray shown in the 
illustration will be 
readily understood, and 
it only remains to state 
that it can be applied to 
almost any “ high chair” 
that was ever made, by 
arranging the side arms { ! 
of such a length that the 
tray will rest upon the 
ends, at least, of the 
original arms of the 
chair. These side pieces F 

may be curved, as COMBINATION HOOD 
shown, or straight, pro- “aes 
vided that sufficient length is thus afforded them 
so that tne table can be turned up over the back 
of the chair and down behind it. The advantages 
of such a firmly attached table are that strength 
and solidity are thus afforded, as is also a firm and 
always level tray for the use of the child when 
eating or playing, and greater security in keeping 
the child in the chair—advantages that are of no 
smali importance, as the mothers of the little men 
and women who occupy these chairs can testify. 





AND 


=_—_— 


Child’s Combination Hood and Cape. 
_ 

Hardly more than the accompanying illustration 
should be needed to show mothers that this com- 
bination is of a nature to secure great warmth for 
little girls when playing out of doors in winter—a 
protection of the throat and lungs where such pro- 
tection is often very greatly needed. It is usually 
exceedingly difficult to secure complete covering 
of childrens’ necks in winter without cumbering 
them with bungling and annoying wraps, which 
is entirely obviated by the plan that is illustrated 
in the engraving given above. 





Hairpin Doilies. 
ee 

A decided improvement over the old-time eush- 
ion or receiver for hairpins are the trays, mats or 
doilies which have taken their place. Our illus- 
tration represents a dainty pair of hairpin doilies 
that will be a pleasing addition to any toilet 
table, and which are appropriate for birthday 
gifts or unpretentious presents. Procure a piece 
of fine butcher’s linen and cut it into circles about 
four or four and a half inches in diameter. Work 
the edges in close buttonhole stitch with wash 
silk or linen floss of any desired color. In the 
center of one outline three hair pins (Fig. 1) indi- 











FIG. 1. HAIRPIN DOILY. 


eating for what it is intended. In the other work 
a spray of flowers or ferns, as seen in Fig. 2, in 
outline stitch. 


Abuse of Matches. 


PRUDENCE RHODES. 
_—_— 





lf we stop for a moment to consider the way in 
which we abuse the agencies for our comfort and 
convenience which science has put into our hands, 
we must acknowledge that we are only grown-up 
children after all. The carelessness which is al- 
most universally prevalent in regard to the use of 
matches, amounts almost to criminality. In many 
houses it is no uncommon occurrence to see 
matches lying about bureaus, mantels and 
shelves, loose and unguarded. Children are al- 
lowed to play with them, or at least do so without 
being allowed. Farm hands smoke, and in order 
to smoke, carry matches loose in their pockets. A 
dropped stitch in a seam of these pockets is 
enough to allow a match to fall through, and the 
hoof of a passing animal, or the boot heel of a 
man or boy, is sufficient to ignite it. Result, fire 
from an unknown cause. 

The remedy for all this is simple. Let every 
man carry a metal matchbox. These can be had 
for a few cents, and it would pay a farmer to 
make his hired hand a present of one. Let every- 
one be impressed with the necessity of seeing that 
a match has expired before it is thrown down. In 





FIG. 2. 


FERN PATTERN DOILY. 

the house let every room be provided with a metal 
box for matches, and an equally secure receptacle 
for burnt matches. Above all, teach young chil- 


dren to let matches alone, and older ones to use 
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them properly. 
taught to pick up and bring you a pin or a mateh— 
taught it so absolutely that hy would make no 
ether use of these articles if he were surrounded 
by them. A little care on the part of parents and 
employers would prevent much loss of precious 
life and valuable property. 


> 


Fashions in Furs. 
_ 

“Itis to bea great fur season,” say the leaders 
ef la mode, although rich pelts are extremely 
eostly, and times are harder than they have been 
for many a year past. But they also add, “ every- 
thing goes in furs,” and the women with short 
purses can console themselves with the fact that 
even if sable and sealskin and Persian lamb are 
beyond their reach, the less expensive “fancy 
furs” were never prettier, are warm and becom- 
ing, and will last as long asthe styles. Among 
these are included nutria, astrakhan, and the so- 
ealled * French” or “Cape” seal, which is not an 
imitation, but the poorer portions of the skins 
robbed from the finny tribes of the Northland 
seas. These are well worth buying for trimmings, 
and are not bad in capes and boas. In the high 
grades of furs, the silky Persian lamb with moiré 
markings divides favor with the ever beautiful 
Alaska seal, and is prized by those both in and 
eut of mourning. Brown mink and sable likewise 
remain in great favor, while the white ermine is 
again revived for evening wraps, for victorines 
and muffs, and for edging the neck of dark gowns. 

Stylish. tight-fitting coats of seal and Persian 
lamb now generally reach to the knee and have a 
full skirt below the waist standing out in fan-like 
plaits, known as “ godet folds,” while the sleeves 
have large tops drooping below the armhole and 
taper to the wrists, minus all cuffs. The majority 
are single-breasted, but one very smart model has 
double-breasted fronts fastened by two rows of 
tortoise-sheil buttons. Either revers or deep col- 
larettes appear on most seal coats. The former 
are in the flaring Directoire style, wired to keep 
them in shape, and a high collar turns over in 
points in front. The collarettes are pointed in 
front and square across the back, reaching to the 
big gigot Sleeves. The linings of these luxurious 
wraps are of superb brocade, though plainer ones 
still retain the smooth brown satin in vogue so 
long. Quilted linings are now rarely seen. When 
seal coats are trimmed, the garniture generally 
evonsists of bindings of Persian, or edgings of sable 
er mink tails. Itis fashionable also to add a col- 
Jar and jabot of a contrasting fur. 

Large, round mantles of fur are as much worn 
as coats, and are likely to Le even more popular 
from the ease with which they can be doffed and 
donned. They hang full from the shoulders, and 
are given the cachet of the season by a butterfly 
eollar pointed both in the back and front. Fre- 
quently, too, they are bordered with black mar- 
ten, mink tails or Persian lamb, while the linings 
are truly gorgeous; rose, blue, or yellow moiré 
giving flashes of color when the fronts fly open. 
Although not so new, the convenient short cape, 
from twenty to twenty-four inches in length, is 
by no means abandoned, being extensively shown 
in Alaska sealskin, and in all that royal pelt’s 
poor relations, as French, Cape and Wool seal. 


These are sometimes fulled in around a yoke, but 
the favorite has a high collar and ruffle of Persian 
Jamb, mink, or the same fur as the cape. 

One fashion scribe advises every woman, if she 
eannot purchase both a new cloak and furs this 
winter, to retain the old coat and make it a thing 
ef style and beauty by soft, furry garniture. To 
do this, then not only cuffs and narrow bordering 
are necessary, but a deep collarette, a vest or a 
tippet of some rich, becoming skin. Chie cloth 
eoats are also often enriched by butterfly collars 
ef mink, Persian lamb, or even ermine, the last 
named catering to the season’s fancy for black 
and white in everything. Bands and pipings of 
fur on dresses are quite narrow, and appear on all 


sorts of materials from heaviest broadcloth to 
lightest silk, sometimes being combined even 


with lace and jet. Swan’s-down, too, is once more 
used on house gowns, and nothing in the world is 
more becoming. The small fur tippets with high, 
flaring coilars, give a stylish finish to any street 
eostume. Some of these reach nearly to the waist, 
being pointed both back and front, and lined 
with gay brocade moiré. Velvet and 
shoulder ruffles are likewise extremely pretty, 
a frill of dark fur set inside around the 
The little cravattes made of entire skins 


or collars 


with 
throat. 


| 


A baby of ten months can be | of diminutive animals, and showing head 


and 
claws, are worn fully as much as last winter. 

Muffs are medium sized as a rule, that is a trifle 
larger than last season, and perfectly plain; but 
extremists will be apt to choose the huge “1830” 
muff, which is just coming into style. These, too, 
have brocaded liniags. Children’s coats, tippets, 
and muffs are eozily dainty of grey krimmer, 
chinechilia and white lamb’s-wool. 


——— — 
Teach Girls to Sew. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
en: 

Needlework will soon be a “ lost art.’’ With each 
succeeding generation girls are being taught less 
and less the beauty of making themselves profi- 
cient in sewing. Not only is this so with the 
daughters of wealthy mothers, but those of the 
middle class, the girls who should make the 
mothers to whom this country must look for her 
bravest ind best sons and for her best endowed 
daughters, are being allowed to grow up with the 
very slightest knowledge, or with none at all of 
this womanly accomplishment. In the good old 
times (good at least in this respect) little girls sat 
by their mother’s side patiently acquiring the 
mysteries of hemming and felling, and even the 
finer arts of hem stitching and embroidery. To-day 
a great part of the girls who go to learn dressmak- 
ing have to be taught the very rudiments of sew- 
ing, and, like all rudiments acquired late in life, 
they are imperfectly learned, and for this reason 
much unsatisfactory work is sent home from the 
best dressmakers, who necessarily intrust a great 
part of the sewing to their apprentices. 

The ignorance of plain sewing even among those 
who advertise as seamstresses appalling. 
A very busy woman, with the bee of philanthropy 
in her bonnet, once said to herself, ** Why should 
I darn and patch and mend when there are so 
many poor women wanting bread. I will earn the 
money to pay for this work with my pen.” 
watched advertésements until she found a woman 
who needed work. The result was that it took 
her longer to show this woman how she wanted 
the work done than it would have done to do it 
herself, not to speak of the fact that when it was 
done it was only half done. Repeated efforts to 
find a woman who undérstood her business only 
resulted in failure. 

Among the children of the very poor, one does 
not look for training of this kind, and yet this is a 
matter hard to understand, for the very poor are 
generally peasants from England, Ireland, France 
or Germany, and in each of those countries the 
poorest peasant is taught the use of the needle, if 
not at home then in parish schools. In France 
and Germany a girl, when she is little more than 
a baby, becomes comparatively expert with her 
needle, often more so than our half-grown girls. 
She sews in the open air, prattling as she works, 
and happy with a sense of her usefulness. Hun- 
dreds of American children make the 
their parents a burden with their plea for * some- 
thing to do.” Children are naturally active, and 
any well constituted child would rather spend a 
portion of its in 
Mere pleasure exhausts them even sooner than it 
does older people. A wealthy New York lady, 
one who counts her wealth by millions, has had 
each of her two daughters take in 
school of manual training, one becoming proficient 
in dressmaking, the other in millinery, and they 
do not disdain not only to plan but to make an 
oceasional gown, while the supposed “imported 


is 


So she 


lives of 


time doing something useful. 


a course a 


bonnets” of the other, which, it is needless to 
say, are the work of her own fair fingers, are 
the envy of her young friends. 
—_- - 
Keeping the Boys at Home. 
REV. MARION RAMBO. 
-_ 


One way to keep the boys at home these winter 
evenings is to give them some kind of interesting 
entertainment. Your boys out at night be- 
cause they find entertainment elsewhere. You 
should furnish it to them in some way at home. 
You, their fathers and mothers, are the ones to 
supervise their amusements. Get 
and interesting games of an innocent character, 
lay aside your dignity, recall the spirit of your 
own younger days, enter heartily into the games 
with your boys, and you will get a hold on them 
that will keep them at home when mere stern 
commands would utterly fail. Then see that they 
become interested in some first-class, high-toned 


og 
£o 


some simple 


1 
} 
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literature as well as their regular school studies, 
and you have them well started in the highway of 
safety. It may take some of your time, but to 
what more profitable use can you put it. Your 
boys are worth more than your steers. 

+e - 


the Kitchen. 


—<_ 


Ruts in 


One of the charges laid at the door of lhouse- 
keepers is that of falling intoarut. This, it must 
be confessed, is an easy as well as an undesirable 
thing to do. There is no surer way of taking away 
one’s appetite than the certain knowledge that 
Saturday means roast beef, Sunday poultry, Mon- 
day hash, and soon. One of the most successful 
housekeepers we know of has a way of breaking 
into the monotony of the meals with most unortho- 
dox and unexpected dishes. At times, instead of 
the soup course, luscious halves of grape fruil, 
from which the seeds have been taken and the 
eavities filled with sugar, will be served. On some 
Saturday night, when a big joint most often ap- 
pears, she will place before the family delicious 
kidneys and curried rice, feathery pancakes 
and maple syrup will be served by way of a des- 


or 
sert. Each one of the following recipes has been 
sanctioned by well known experts and given 
us as one of their favorite dishes: 


to 


Pan Dowdy.—Julian Hawthorne and his sister 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, from different sections 
of the country each sent us a recipe for this dish, 
from which we infer that it was a double favorit« 
in the Hawthorne family. We give that of Mrs. 
Lathrop as being the most lucid. Cook a quantity 
of apples with a little sugar as for apple sauce 
until half done; take off the range, 
with cinnamon, molasses, lemon and a large pro- 
portion of butter. Put this into a deep earthen 
dish and cover with a raised dough made with 
plenty of butter and rolled out two inches thick. 
Cook ina slow oven until the crust is done. When 
cold, break the crust into the sauce in pieces the 
size of an egg and cook again in a very slow oven 
foran hour. Put away for a day, and the flavor 
will be much improved. This homely dish usually 
and brothers as delicious, 


and season 


impresses husbands 
provided only the apple and crust mingle thei: 
flavors ina happy moment and the cook hits the 
proportions of seasoning to perfection. Mr. Haw 

thorne says a section of it looks like African mar- 
ble, and that he used to be able to eat a whole 
pan dowdy three inches deep and ten across, and 
a pile of buekwheat cakes afterwards. 

German Holiday Bread.—The author of a cele- 
brated ‘eook recipe: In the 
evening set a sponge as usual for bread, in quan- 
tity enough for three In the morning, 
when fully risen, add one pound of brown sugar. 
one pint of dried apples, or pears, minced fine, 
one pint of broken hickory or walnut meats, three 
tablespoonfuls of caraway and one of coriander 
Mix thoroughly, mold into loaves and 
bake when light. Wrap each loaf in a towel and 


book sends us this 


loaves. 


seeds. 
put in a cool place. It will keep for several weeks 

Nut Pudding.—From Santa Barbara, California 
comes this recipe: One cup each of suet, molasses 
sweet milk and seeded raisins; the meats froma 
pound of English walnuts minced fine; four ounces 
of chopped figs, one nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful 
of salt and one of soda; two and a half cups of 
flour; mix like a plum pudding, steam two and a 
haif hours, at with the 
sauce: Beat a cream half 


one of powdered sugar; whip a cup of sweet cream 


and e eream 


following 


to a cup of butter and 


and stirinto the butter and sugar; put the whol 


in «2 double boiler over the fire and stir until it 
looks foamy and smooth. This is, of course, too 
rich a pudding for daily use, but for a “once in 


awhile pudding” it cannot be excelled. 


Corned Beef Hash.—Thomas J. Murray, the wel 
known authority and writer on culinary matters 
makes hash as follows: Boil a three-pound brisket 
of corned beef three hours, changing the water 
twice; set aside in the pot to cool. The next day 
remove the fat and gently press the beef. Mince 
small a medium sized onion and fry in a little but- 
ter; cut small a sweet Spanish green pepper and 
add this to the onion; cook two or three minutes, 
add a greening apple cut in eubes, a lump of sugai 
and a gill of clear stock, together with a heaping 
tablespoonful of chopped celery; cook min 
utes, and add three medium sized raw potatoes 
eut in small dice, with another gill of breth. Cook 
twelve minutes and add as much minced beef as 
you have in bulk of the above mixture; season to 


taste, and stir until very hot, but not browned. 
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The Hadley Angel. 


MARION DICKINSON, 
<> 


“ Be careful, Sally!” 





Mercy Hubbard set her basket of pine cones on 


the ground and, gent ly drawing her toddling sister 


harm’s 
oO p en 


out of way, 
dragged the 
heavy gate which shut 
the wood lane from the 
ene street of the vil- 
lage. With motherly 
eare she let her little 
charge through and, 
seating her on the bas- 
ket, fastencd the gate 
behind them. 
Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, baby Sally 
plunged her fat hands 
among the glossy cones 
and scattered them 
broadcast, bubbling 
ever in gleeful laughter 
at the mischief she had 
wrought; for, in spite 
of the hardships ané 
perils which sur 
rounded them, babies 
were just as roguish, 
just as entici ngly 
naughty two hundred 
years ago as the infants 
of the present day. 
*Oh, Sally! Naughiy 
girl!’’ cried Mercy, im- 
patiently. The baby’s 
lip puckered ominously 


wnd the round chin 
quivered. 
*Now she'll ery,” 


sighed Mercy, relent 
ing. “Come, dear, an 

help sister put the 
Pretty cones back. 
Hurry! Mother is 
waiting.” 

“Hully!”’ panted 
Sally, instantly di- 
verted, trotting to and 
fro with a cone clasped 
in her pudgy hand. 
“Sally he’p. Oh!” she 
eried, in a tone of 
alarm, and, nestling 
close to Merey’s side, 
hid her yellow head in 
her dress, in a panic of 
fear. 

“What now?” Re- 
placing the last 
on her load, Mercy 
lifted her head to learn 
the cause of this 
freak. Down the street 
came a woman, old and 
bent, with 
head and tapping staff. 


cone 


new 


shaking 


No stranger she, yet 
Mercy’s heart beat a 
little quicker at the 
sight. 

“Put your arms 
around sister’s neck,’ 


she said, hurriedly 
eatehing Sally in 
arm and the basket on 
the other. * Hold 
tight!” Under the 
double burden the girl 
staggered a few steps 
in the 
home. 


On 


direction of 
sut the woman 





hethertonge  ICP oe 





At this moment a boy’s sleek brown lead bobbed 
up behind the pastor’s fence, and curious eyes 
looked out upon the two girls. Merey gave a 
sigh of relief. 
“Let us in!” she called, battering on the gate 
with her basket. ‘ Quick!” 

With a wondering stare the eyes disappeared. 
After a moment’s fumbling at the latch, the gate 
opened, and Mercy unceremoniously squeezed 
inside. 

“Now shut it,” she panted, putting Sally on the 
ground and adding her own strength to that of 
the boy. 

‘* Seems to me you're in a great hurry,” he said, 
coolly, surveying the intruders with considerable 
disrelish. His dignity was offeuded at being thus 








“LOOK! 


was already close to the gate of Goodman Wells’s 


inclosure, and would 


reach 


that 


Goodman 


Hubbard before they could pass the town lot. 
Clearly Goody Webster was not to be evaded. 








HERE’S 
ordered about by a girl. 
serutiny with surprised eyes. 
Eleazar,” she stammered. 
coming, and we couldn't 


NAUGHT TO HARM 
Mercy returned his 
**T thought it was 
Webster is 
Hark! 


** Goody 
reach home. 









































































































There she is now!” Her panic returned as the- 
sharp tap of the crutch was heard outside the 
fence. ‘Let’s run!” In a moment more the 
children had vanished around the corner of the 
house, Once sheltered from the street, the boy’s 
courage revived. He was a little ashamed of his 
headlong flight. 

“What are you afraid of?” he asked, boldly 
peering around the corner at the queer figure, 
with its wandering, blinking eyes and mumbling 
lips. “That old dame can’t harm you.” 

“That does but show how little you know about 
it,” and Mercy looked her pity of such profound 
ignorance. “I never saw you before. Are you 
staying with Mr. Russell?” 

‘He is my uncle,” the boy rejoined. “My name 
‘s John Russell, and I 
came with my father 
list night. Buttell me 
about this Goody 

Webster. Come _ out 
under the big chestnut 
tree and wait until she 
has gone.” 

While Sally trudged 

about in the golden 
August sunlight in 
fruitless pursuit of the 
idle white butterflies, 
Mercy unfolded to her 2 
eager listeneg the man- 
ifold evil practices of 
the aged crone, popu- 
larly supposed to be a 
witch. 

“IT don’t believe 
that,” averred John, 
stoutly, interrupting 
her narrative. “ How 
could she overturn a 
load of hay ?” 

**T say to you I heard 
my father telling it one 
night when I was roast- 
ing chestnuts on the 
hearth with Jona- 
than,” was the positive 
rejoinder. “It was 
near her house, on the 
middle lane to the 
meadows. The men 
were so wroth with her 
that they threatened 
her roundly with their 
whips; and thereupon, 
in her fright, she 
turned the load back 
again. I could tell you 
many such tales of her 
evil practices.” 

Merey leaned hack 
comfortably against 
the trunk of the tree 
and gazed meditatively 
at the windows of the 
house. Suddenly her 
eyes opened wide with 
curiosity. 

“Was that your 
father?” she asked, 
turning to her com- 
panion, 

“Where?” 

“Up at that window. 
It was an oldish man 
with along beard. He 
has gone now.” 

“My father has ne 
beard. Beside, he has 
gone down the river to 
Springfield. Where 
said you that you saw 
the man?” 

‘** At that eastern win- 
dow.. He stood there 
but for a moment, yet 
I saw him most clearly. 
Whois he?” 

“You do but imagine 
it,” the boy said, care- 
lessly. “There is no 
man in the house other 
than my uncle, and 
well. Beside, my aunt 





Tou.” 


him full 


know 
makes no use of that room, but keeps it closed. 


you 





Your eyes deceive you.” He shied a pebble ata 
prickly burr which presented a tempting mark 
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for his skill. The hot blood rushed to the roots of 
Mercy’s hair, and her eyes snapped angrily. 

“Tsay to you I saw a man at that window,” she 
said, sharply, “and if you doubt my word you had 
better go and see for yourself. Mayhap there are 
things concerning which you know naught, even 
in your uncle’s house. Perchance you have never 
seen that room.” : 

John rose to his feet and gave his sturdy shoul- 
ders a little shake. The girl's taunt had found 
lodgement in his pride. Moreover his curiosity 
was aroused. In all his eight years of life, during 
which he had made frequent visits to the parson- 
age, he had never caught a glimpse of that eastern 
room. It was an omission which must be immedi- 
ately satisfied. 

“ Where are you going?” Mercy called after the 
retreating boy. She was somewhat alarmed at 
his ready acceptance of her suggestion. “ Your 
aunt might not like it,” she remonstrated still 
louder, as no answer was forthcoming. Even 
this had no effect. “Oh, dear!” thought the girl, 
“T ought not to have said that. Iam older than he, 
and Mistress Russell will censure me roundly. I 
wonder who the man could be, though. ‘Tis 
strange the boy knows naught about him.” 

By this time the sturdy figure had disappeared 
around the corner of the house, and, suddenly 
mindful of the waiting mother—also, perhaps, of 
Mistress Russell's possible displeasure—Mercy 
dragged the reluctant Sally from her fascinating 
pursuit, @nd guiltily hurried in the direction of 
home. 

Mr. Russell, musing upon the Fast-day discourse 
to be delivered to his little flock the ensuing day, 
eaught a glimpse of the apprehensive little face 
as it passed the window. “ What now ?” he said, 
rising and moving toward the door. “ What 
alarms my little neighbor? I hope my nephew 
is in no mischief.” 

As he laid his hand upon the latch, a subdued 
rustle and stealthy footsteps sounded in the hall. 
An expression of surprise and dismay crossed his 
face and, noiselessly opening the door, he glanced 
anxiously up the stairs. 

There was John, already near the top of the 
flight, moving with elaborate care lest his heavy 
boots betray him, his heart beating quickly at 
thought of his boldness. 

« John!”’ came astern voice from below, * what 
are you doing up there ?” 

With a gasp of dismay the culprit wheeled 
about with a white face, losing his balance at the 
same time and sitting down forcibly on the hard 
step. Slowly then the heavy boots clattered down, 
carrying their panic-stricken owner into the pres- 
ence of the dignified pastor. 

“ Now, sir, explain.” 

John had no thought of evasion, and so, with 
frequent pauses, the explanation was stammered 
forth. As he related the appearance of a strange 
face at the upper window, an anxious look crept 
into the pastor's eyes. 

“So—” he said, at the conclusion, and then 
paused in thought. “Go and bring Mercy to me,” 
he said, atlength. “I willshow you both the room.” 

Overjoyed to escape, John hurried to do his 
bidding and, having searched the inclosure with- 
out suecess, betook himself with all speed to 
Goodman Hubbarda’s house in search of his missing 
companion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Russell, quickly mounting the 
stairs, gave a peculiar tap at the door on his right, 
which after a moment’s delay was opened by a 
man with long, flowing beard and piercing eye. 
By the wide hearth sat a second man, of vener- 
able aspect, feeble and broken with age and sor- 
row, absorbed in deepest reverie. 

“What is it?” the former asked, quickly. “Is 
our hiding place at length discovered ?”’ 

**Do not be alarmed, General Goffe. It is a mat- 
ter of slight moment, yet it might have important 
results. A neighbor’s child has caught a glimpse 
of you, and her curiosity is aroused. In order to 
allay her suspicions, I must needs show her this 
room, soI will trouble you gentlemen to conceal 
yourselves. General Whalley,” he said gently, 
bending over the quiet old man, “let me aid you,” 

“ Why—why—what—” stammered the poor gen- 
tleman, turning dazed, uncomprehending eyes 
upon his companions, but making no resistance as 
they led him to a small door behind the wide 
ehimney. Stepping quickly into the dark and 
narrow passage which the door disclosed, the 
pastor stooped and, shoving a loose board slightly 
to one side, thrust his hand into the opening and 
lifted a section of the floor. 





“Make haste,” he urged. ‘They will soon 
return.” 

Quickly Mr. Russell removed all signs which 
might betray recent occupation of the room to 
prying young eyes, and then descended to the 
lower hall in time to receive the two culprits at 
the door, 

**So my little neighbor has come to solve a mys- 
tery,” he said, his eyes twinkling as Mercy 
dropped a curtesy and hung her head in scarlet 
confusion. “Come, come! I'll not harm you, child, 
though idle curiosity were best rooted out of the 
heart. You shall examine my upper chambers to 
your hearts’ content, else little wagging tongues 
might set the settlement agog with wondrous 
tales of a strange apparition in the parsonage.” 

He led the way up the steep stairs, the children 
following in profound silence. At the door of the 
east room they hung back until the pastor turned, 
in mild surprise, to learn the reason of the delay. 

“What! Not afraid?” he rallied them. ‘Look! 
Here’s naught to harm you,” and he flung the 
door wide open. 

Hand in hand the children stood upon the 
threshold, gazing about the unfamiliar precincts. 
Simply an ordinary room it was, with rude fur- 
nishings and snowy bed hangings. Through the 
one window the rustling chestnut boughs and 
clear blue sky looked cheerily in. No mystery 
here! A vague disappointment lurked in their 
hearts. 

The gloomy passage-way was more forbidding, 
but the’children trotted bravely after their guide, 
little dreaming that beneath their feet lay the 
answer to a question which was troubling England 
sorely—naught less than the whereabouts of two of 
the hunted judges of Charles I. Through the oppo- 
site door into another chamber they were led. Here 
too an ordinary room, silent and empty—nothing 
more. The late sunlight streamed through the 
western windows, striving to kindle a little 
warmth on the cold hearthstone of the yawning 
fireplace, and sendjng long shafts of light into the 
dark passage-way beyond. 

“You see,” said Mr. Russell, gravely. ‘Are you 
satisfied ? If so, we will return tothe lower floor.” 

At the foot of the stairs Mercy rallied her cour- 
age. ‘Iam sorry, Mr. Russell,” she faltered, “and 
I was to blame for John’s share.” 

The pastor smiled kindly and patted the sleek 
head. ‘Let it pass, little one, and forget it all,” 
he said, turning away, and with a lighter heart 
Mercy ran home, turning a deaf ear to Jolin’s per- 
suasions to remain. 

The morrow dawned in golden glory. It was the 
first of September, 1675—a day appointed in the 
little settlement for solemn fasting and prayer; a 
day among the elders for earnest petitions that 
they might be delivered from the dusky foe which 
threatened their peace and safety; a day to the 
younger element of rigid limitations, of unsatisfied 
hunger, and general wretchedness. 

At the summons of the clumsy bell, perched on 
the middle of the roof of the rude church, the 
little congregation streamed out upon the wide 
street. Stern, rugged men were there — some 
armed in anticipation of possible danger; sad- 
eyed, patient women; roguish boys and demure 
maidens walking close at their mother’s side; 
even the babe in arms was not missing, but bobbed 
its head about in mild wonderment. 

Rude enough was the house of worship, with its 
seats for men on one side and those for women 
opposite; its pastor’s pew near the high pulpit; 
its bell-rope dangling in the middle aisle; but it 
was a hallowed place to this pioneer band. Brief, 
earnest prayers were made by one and another; 
quaint, quavering hymns rolied to the rafters—a 
welcome diversion to the boys, who here found 
exercise for their young lungs without fear of the 
rod of the tithing man. At length Mr. Russell 
rose and, turning the hour-glass before him, 
launched forth upon an earnest address to his 
little flock. 

John, ensconced between his cousins Eleazer 
and Samuel, paid scant attention. Merey’s rosy 
face, lengthened in preternatural gravity, diverted 
him strangely. Unconsciously he leaned a trifle 
forward, in order to attract her attention, and, 
having succeeded, made sly pretence of stroking 
alengthy beard. There was a momentary twitch- 
ing of the rosy lips, but Mercy, fixing her eyes on 
the pastor, refused to look again. The flies buzzed 
and promenaded upon John’s cropped head. The 
heat was intense; the restraint was irksome. 

Suddenly upon the heavy air arose a cry of 
warning from the door, followed by a distant 
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clamor, strange yells and cries, alas! too familiar 
to the pioweer band. In an instant all was in an 
uproar. Women and children gathered about the 
pulpit; men ran hither and thither, shouting 
orders which but served to increase the confu- 
sion; the pastor vainly raised his voice to quell 
the excitement and restore order. But unex- 
pected help was at hand. 

There was a murmur of surprise at the door, a 
sudden swaying of the crowd, and jostling 
through their midst came one of unfamiliar face 
and garb, a@ man of commanding presence, of 
eagle eye, of ringing voice, with an unsheathed 
sword raised high in air. 

“Men of Hadley!” he cried, “the foe is few in 
number. Follow me and all will yet be well.” 

With faces filled with awe and amaze, the men 
obeyed the quick directions, and in military order 
advanced through the open door to oppose the 
savage band, who, confident of victims, was 
creeping close upon their prey. 

Within, the women, sobbing and excited, drew 
together, listening to the sound of conflict which 
raged about the church, praying earnestly for 
help in this hour of need Fierce but brief was 
the struggle, for, meeting with unexpected resis- 
tance, the Indians soon fled before their deter- 
mined opponents, vanishing in the encompassing 
woods. 

When quiet once more fell upon the settlement, 
the people re-dssembled with thanksgiving upon 
theirlips. “And where is he who came so timely 
to our aid ?”’ ran the whisper among their ranks. 

Where, indeed! Men and women looked into 
each other’s eyes in awe and surprise. So sud- 
denly as he had come, so had he gone! 

“It was an angel sent from God to our relief,” 
cried a loud voice. 

“Amen!” echoed the solemn response from 
thankful hearts. 

But Mercy, filled with amaze, raised inquiring 
eyes to her pastor’s face, and surprised thereon a 
strange look; a look both stern and appealing, as 
he bent above the desk and scanned the childish 
face below. It seemed to say, “ You hold a secret: 
can you faithfully keep it ?” 

And Mercy’s eyes made eager answer, “I wilh” 


A Possible Future. 
—_—_ 

Admiral Farragut acted always on the principle 
that any knowledge might at some time become 
useful, and he never lost an opportunity of learn- 
ing something, from everybody, wherever he hap- 
pened to be, especially if it were in a line with 
his own peculiar talents. 

Detailed for service at New Haven, when a 
young man, he improved the occasion to attend 
the Yale lectures, and twenty-five years later, 
when called to Washington to draw up a book of 
regulations for the Navy, he regularly attended 
the lectures at Smithsonian Institute. “You wil 
never come away,” he declared, “ without being 
wiser than when you went in.” 

In the same way, when at Vera Cruz, though he 
did not at the time look forward to a war with 
Mexico, he closely examined every point of inter- 
est; for, said he, “‘I have made it a rule of my life 
to note these things with a view to the possible 
future.” Even after the war, when his reputation 
was at its height, in visiting European ports he 
never, for a moment, lost sight of this duty of pro- 
fessional acquirement. Not a harbor was visited 
that he did not observe critically its chances for 
defense by land or sea. “ Who knows,” he would 
ask, “ but my services may be needed here some 
day ?” His latest biographer cites in comparison 
the reply of the Earl of St. Vincent, formerly 
known as Captain Jervis, to his secretary, wher 
the Earl was planning an attack upon Brest: “Ah, 
Mr. ffucker, had Captain Jervis surveyed Brest 
when he visited it in 1774, in 1800 Lord St. Vincert 
would not have been in want of information.” 
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Santa and Little Marion. 
—_> 

Little eight-years-old Marion had been invited 
away to spend Christmas with a friend of her 
mother, of whom she thought a great deal. While 
she wanted to go very much, she was afraid Santa 
Claus might not know where she was, and so 
would pass her by in his distribution of presents. 
The invitation was received several days before 
Christmas, so she had plenty of time to think it 
over. Her mother told her she must let her know 
three days before, so she could let her friend 
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know whether she was to come or not. On the 
last day Marion came to her mother and said: 

‘Mamma, I'm going with Mrs. Clark.” 

«And run the risk of losing your presents from 
Santa Claus 

“Yes, for I think if he don’t find me he will give 
my presents to some poor little girl who may want 
them more than I do,” and she turned away so as 
to hide the tears which were bound to come. 

Her mother did not say anything, but when 
Christmas came Marion found that Santa Claus 
knew where little girls could be found, whether 
they were at home or away. 
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Memories of an Old Mill. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 
> 

There comes to me to-night, like the sound of a 
far-away melody, the soft, rumbling of the mill- 
stones in my grandfather’s old mill on the banks 
of a little stream in one of the Western States. It 
is a year since I saw the old mill, and the mill- 
stones have long been silent and fallen into disuse. 
But there are times, like tlhe present, when I seem 
to hear their murmur with startling distinctness, 
and it I close my eyes I 
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play “hide-and-seek” for hours without hiding 
twice in the same place, and I remember that we 
used to play some kind of a marching game in 
which we all sang: 

* Oh happy is the miller who lives by himself, 

As the wheel goes around he gathers in his wealth; 
One hand in the hopper and the other in the bag, 
As the wheel goes around he cries out ‘grab!’” 

There was always one odd boy in this game, and 
at the word “ grab” every boy had to change part- 
ners, Which gave this odd boy a chance to “grab” 
some other boy’s partner. 

Then we played another old game called “the 
weevily wheat,’ in which I remember there was 
this doggerel rhyme: 

“I won’t have any of your weevily wheat, 
I won’t have any of your barley, 
But I will have the best of wheat 
To bake a cake for Charley; 
For Charley he’s a hice young lad, 
And Charley he’s a dandy, 
And Charley he’s the very lad 
Who drank his daddy’s brandy.” 

This mill was in the center of a magnificent 
wheat producing district, and it was the largest 
mill in the county. Farmers came from such long 
distances to have their wheat ground that they 
could not return the same day, and sometimes 











ean see old Ben, the mil- 
ler, going about, floury 
and white, with his mil- 
ler’s cap on his head. 
Like most millers, old 
Ben was thoroughly 
good-natured, but there 
were limitations to this 
pleasing characteristic. 
He drew the line at any 
meddling with the wheat 
after it had once gone 
into.the hopper. We 
ehildren who were wont 
to frequent the mill 
might extract all the 
wheat we wanted to 
chew into from 
bags and before 
Ben’s eyes, but woe be- 
tide us if 
fooling” 
the wheat in 

the hopper. 

And be- 

eause it was 

forbidden us 

we felt that 

this particular Aw 
wheat wasthe ‘Af 
only wheat in 
the mill that 
would make 
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good ‘gum,’ 
and we ran the 
risk of hav- 
ing old Ben 
“break our 
necks,” as he 
daily threat- 
ened, by slyly 
elim bing up 
and “hook- 
ing’ the hopper wheat. I remember that there 
was a curious belief or superstition prevalent in 
the rural neighborhood surrounding the little 
town in which my grandfather’s mill was located. 
It was popularly believed that any one afflicted 
with the whooping cough would be greatly bene- 
fited if brought to the mill and shaken in the hop- 
per, and I have a very distinct recollection of 
babies and even large boys and girls being brought 
to the mill for this purpose. 

Old Ben used to call this “the biggest Tom fool 
performance on earth,’ but he had instructions 
from my grandfather not to refuse to allow chil- 
dren thus afflicted to be shaken in the hopper. 
We children used to witness this performance 
with awe because we supposed that there was 
more or less danger of the patient being drawn 
down between the millstones and instantly re- 
duced to pulp. The patients themselves may 
have felt that this danger was imminent, for they 
always screeched lustily while in the hopper, to 
the disgust of old Ben, to whom that institution 
was, in some sense, a sacred receptacle. 

What delightful hiding places and romping 
places there were in and around that mill! There 
was nothing but grain bins and old rubbish up on 
the fourth floor, and some of the happiest of my 
boyhood days were spent up there. We could 
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there would be a half duzen wagons and their 
occupants encamped for the night around the 
mill. Grandfather would always, on such occa- 
sions, send out hot coffee from his own house to 
these patrons of his, so there was general good 
feeling all around. 

Very often the mill would run all night, and I 
would go to sleep with the pleasant sound of its 
wheels and millstones in my ears. Often in “the 
dead of night” I would awaken and lie in my bed 
listening to that soft, low, rumbling sound, and 
wondering just what old Ben was doing. 

There was a cooper’s shop in connection with 
the mill, and here three or four elderly coopers 
planed and hammered and shaved barrel staves 
and set up barrels all day, and sang songs and told 
amazing yarns. The coopers’ shop was a pleasant 
place on rainy days, and we used to tumble about 
in the shavings, or hide in the barrels. 

Modern methods of milling are very unlike those 
in vogue in those days, but I am quite sure that I 
have never tasted sweeter or better bread than 
that made from the flour ground between the 
stones of that old mill. Iam equally sure that life 


has never seemed any pleasanter or sweeter to me 
than in those old days in my grandfather's mill. 
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Old Rocket. 


JULIA K. HILDRETH. 
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‘*That’s what I call sinful waste, feeding oats to 
a horse that can’t doa stroke of work. Just turn 
him out into the wood-lot, Luke, and mind you put 
up the bars.” 

Poor old Rocket raised his head at the sound of 
lis master’s well-known voice, and a gleam of 
affection came into his dim, brown eyes. But old 
farmer Banks did not even glance toward the 
gaunt white horse, and Luke led the way to the 
lonesome wood-land which henceforth was to be 
the animal’s home. He muttered, too, as he went, 
“T hope when I grow old I won’t be so méan as to 
begrudge a creature a handful of oats after he’s 
worked himself out for me.” 

He stroked the horse’s nose with rough pity as 
he replaced the bars and returned to his work in 
the stable-yard. 

Day after day Rocket would come down to the 
fence and wait for some one to take him home, 
his chin resting on the upper rail and his eyes 
turned longingly toward the stable. Meanwhile 
the days grew shorter, the scanty herbage scanter, 
and the nights colder. 

It was the twenty-fourth of December, and bit- 
ter cold. An icy wind whistled through the leaf- 
less branches over head, and the ground was cov- 
ered with a rough coat of ice. 

Poor old Rocket, hungry and shivering, leaning 


- wearily against a tree trunk in the desolate wood, 


suddenly pricked up his ears and started forward 
with a joyful whinny. He had heard the well- 
remembered, well-loved voice of his master, and 
presently he saw his master’s wagon on the nar- 
row road before him. 

“ Come on,” said Mr. Banks, impatiently, “don’t 
be all night !”’ 

Ilow was Rocket to know that he was addressing 
the frisky young creature between the shafts? 
He thought the command was for him. So he 
hobbled forward at his very best speed. Who can 
tell what thoughts and anticipations wandered 
through old Rocket’s dim brain as he ambled 
after the vehicle! Perhaps he thought his punish- 
ment for growing old had come to an end, and 
now onee more he would enjoy the comforts of a 
good stable and plenty of food. 

Mr. Banks had cut down 
a young cedar, to be used 
as a Christmas tree for his 
grandchildren. The bars 
leading into the road had 
been let down, and the 
old man drove 
through with- 
out stopping 
to put them in 
their place. Se 
Rocket fol- 
lowed along 
the road, and 
across the 
railway track, 
without being 
detected, for 
as time had dimmed his 

master’s hearing. It was 
: dark when they reached 





lec sant anand the village store, and 
Rocket stood patiently behind the wagon, near 
some other horses, while Mr. Banks made his 


purchases and chatted with his cronies within. 
Surely Rocket must have thought the old times 
returned, as he waited and listened! 

The wind grew colder each moment. The young 
horse before the wagon kicked, and stamped, and 
shook his head with impatience, so that when 
Mr. Banks returned, with his arms full of pack- 
ages, he could scarcely restrain the animal long 
enough to climb to his seat. 

Still without observing Rocket, he seized the 
reins. Off started the new horse at a great rate. 
The Christmas tree bounded about in the back of 


the wagon as though it would leap out each 
moment. Rocket trotted along behind. In vain 


Farmer Banks tugged at the lines; the young 
animal had the bit between his teeth and was 
determined to go his own pace. Although Rocket 
put his best foot foremost, they were soon out of 
sight. Still he kept on the well-remembered road, 
following the trail of the wagon wheels homeward. 

Presently there was a crash and a shout. The 
crash he did not heed, but the shout came from 
his old master. Rocket hobbled on as rapidly as 
lis stiff legs would let him. When he came upon 
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2a wheel lying by the roadside, he stopped for an 
instant to sniff at it. Directly across the railway 
track lay the remainder of the 
Christmas tree and packages. In their midst lay 
Mr. Banks, motionless and unconscious. The 
young horse, with the shafts dangling noisily at 
his heels, was just disappearing around the bend. 

Old Rocket paused, and looked uneasily at his 
master, then pushed him gently with his nose. 
This was the very spot where, in bygone days, he 
was in the habit of cracking his whip and tight- 
knew that here his 


wagon, the 


ening the reins, so Rocket 
muster must not lie. 

For more than ten minutes the horse eyed his 
master wistfully, now and then nibbling at the 
fur cap ‘covering his head, but to no purpose. 
Presently a low, humming sound reached his ears. 
Raising his head, Rocket saw approaching that 
great one-eyed monster which always brought 
terror to his breast. 

On it came, its red eye gleaming savagely down 
on him and the man at his feet! Rocket waited 
for the word to be given to hasten on, but his 
master's lips were dumb and his eyes closed, and 
the iron creature drew nearer and nearer. 

It was so close now that the glare from its eye 
fell red on the frozen ground before him. Then 
suddenly the flying clouds parted and let out a 
brilliant gleam of moonlight, which disclosed to 
view the great, white form of Rocket, his unclipped 
mane and tail streaming on the wind like ragged 
flags. 

From the iron horse came a shriek of dismay, 
which the other answered by a neigh of defiance. 
There was a noisy rattle of brakes, one or two 
more screams, then the monster retreated and 
paused, while several men, carrying lanterns, 
eame hurrying along the rails. 

They took little notice of Rocket, but busied 
themselves with removing the wagon, tree, and 
packages. They shouted to the old man, and 
rubbed his wrists and temples with ice, until at 
last he raised his head and spoke. “I couldn't 
stop the pesky creature after the linch-pin 
dropped out.’ he grumbied, staggering to his feet. 
“Hello!” he exclaimed, as the great, unwinking 
red eye caught his sight, “that was a close shave. 
How did you come to stop ?” 

“It was your white horse that stopped us,” re- 
plied the engineers. “ He was standing over you. 
His mane looked like a flag of distress in the 
moonlight.” 

“White?” repeated Mr. Banks, “I thought he 
yas brown, but my head’s confused by the thump 
I gave it. Well, brown or white,” he added, “if 
you will help me on his back I'll get home some 
how. I'll send back for the wagon and things.” 

“See here, Farmer,” said one of the men earn- 
estly, as he assisted Mr. Banks to mount Rocket,” 
* your horse is nothing but a wrack of bones. Now 
remember he’s saved your life to-night, and if you 
don't give him a good feed for once, you deserve 
to be killed next time.” 

“Old? a wrack of bones?” 
*He’s just turning four years, and as fat as but- 
ter.”’ 

“You're dreaming,” replied the other “ He don’t 
look as if he would live to take you home.” 


growled Mr. Banks. 


“IT suppose I ought to laugh at 
snapped Mr. Banks; “but ['m too sore. 
the reins and let me go. 
head’s so dizzy.” 

“This is queer,” said the man. 
kind of a harness on, nothing but a bit of old rope 
about his neck. I can’t make it out.” 

‘Neither can I,” growled Mr. Banks,” and as I 
am not up to trying I'll just thank you to give me 
the rope.” 

So they put the rope into the old man’s half be- 
numbed hand, and Rocket, feeling the well re- 
membered touch, turned his face homeward and 
moved slowly on with his burden. 

It was not a long distance, but it was quite as 
much as the starving creature could accomplish. 
As they came in sight of the house a great hub-bub 
arose, and out of the gate came flocking every 
man, woman and child belonging to Mr. Banks’s 
family, down to his wee, toddling great grand- 
child, all erying as they surrounded the old white 
horse, ‘‘Grandpapa is safe! He is not hurt after 
all!” 

“ And it is old Rocket that was turned out to die 
brought you home!” exclaimed Luke, the stable 
boy, in amazement, as he helped the old man from 
his uncomfortable seat. “The other horse came 
back half an hour ago with the broken shafts be- 
hind him.” 


your jokes,” 
Give me 
Ican’t see well yet. My 


“He's got no 





Mr. Banks stood looking from Rocket to all the 
loving faces about him, still entirely unable to 
comprehend how this thing had happened. Pres- 
ently he began rubbing the shivering creature’s 
cold long nose. Then turning to Luke, he said: 

“T rather think I’ve been a heartless, wicked 
old master to this poor beast. He served me well, 
in his time, and I rewarded him by turning him 
out to die in his old age. And see, he has saved 
my life somehow! Take him to the warmest cor- 
ner of the stable, Luke, and from this on, care for 
him the best you know how, and let him have all 
he can eat.” 

“Twill,” replied Luke, earnestly. 
his word. 


And he kept 
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Animal Stories. 
—_ 
TARU TERO! 

Here is a bird friend whom we do not know, but 
to whom we send a greeting all the way down to 
sjuenos Ayres. A greeting of loving gratitude. 
And why ? 

We dearly love all birds—except 
sorts that kill and persecute other 
here is one that deserves the gratitude of all oth- 
ers, for he acts as their outpost-sentinel, 


those cruel 


birds—andad 


send- 
ing forth, loud and long through the gloom of 
night and the heats of day, his warning note 
“*Taru-u-u !" 
approaching. 

He fears not for himself, for all day long will he 
brave the hunter in pursuit of game, which pur- 
suit the feathered sentinel renders fruitless by 
his oft-repeated warning ery, which other birds 
understand and heed. 


rero-0-0-0 |"? whenever he sees danger 


A CLUSTER OF BATS. 

Not long ago a bat was discovered in a cozy cor. 
ner of a barn with four little ones firmly attached 
to her wings; in this condition Madam Bat sailed 
through the hay-loft with her live pendants sway- 
ing—heads downward in the air. She was cap- 
tured and deposited in a basket where, in a semi- 
dormant condition, she was content to pass the 
day, and made no objection to the frequent exhi- 
bition of herself and progeny. All save one re- 
mained firmly attached to the maternal wings. 

Goldsmith was evidently familiar with their 
habits when he wrote the words: “Silent bats in 
drowsy clusters cling.” The detached member 
clung as effectually for a time to a bit of paper. 
The cover of a basket was left ajar and, true to 
her instinctive habits, Madam Bat waked up at 
nightfall and was, to all appearances, trying to 
bang her brains out against the ceiling; but in 
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reality she was only catching flies with unerring 
precision, as a little watching plainly 
showed. A gas jet was turned on in the room and 
the bat soon dropped to the floor. She had ne 
youngsters with her on this trip; she was a care- 
ful mother and had hung them all up by their 
heels, in a row on one side of the basket, for safe 
keeping. 


close 


ee 
Snow and Ice. 
HENRY STEWART. 
oe 

Water is a mineral, a solid, a liquid, and a vapor 
or gas. In this respect it differs from no other 
mineral. Even iron appears under all these dif- 
ferent forms, and mercury is a liquid at temper- 
atures above 42 degrees below zero, at which it is 
solid and may be hammered out as lead is. Lead 
is a liquid at 600 degrees, and at this temperature 
mereury changes into vapor. Indeed, lead is al- 
ways evaporating at any temperature at which it 
liquefies, precisely as water evaporates and dries 
up. In fact, every thing in the world, and of what 
the solid earth consists, may be changed from a 
solid into aliquid or a gas by heat; and the reverse 
happens from the effects of cold. 

When water is exposed to a temperature of 32 
degrees Fahrenheit it slowly becomes solid and 
takes the form of crystals. The form of a water crys 
tal may be seen in the most beautiful 
manner in a flake of snow, of which a 
typical shape is shown in the smaller 
figure. The angles made by these 
lines are always 60 degrees. They 
never vary from this angle. If during 
a snow storm one should catch a flake SNOW CRYs- 
on the sleeve of a coat and look at it TAL. 
through a magnifying glass, he would see this 
form, or some modification of it, whenever the 
weather is not too cold. In cold weather the 
erystals are smaller and more solid, appearing as 
small balls made up of threads closely entangled. 
The real form of the erystals is still the same, but 
the mass is drawn closer together by the cold. At 
a temperature of freezing, and no more, and when 
it is searcely freezing, the most beautiful crystals 
are to be seen. 
masses entangled by the rays and spiculz of the 
crystals, and it is this entanglement of these deli- 


Then they often come down in 


cate branching rays that makes the snow adhere 
together and gather into balls and drifts. 

Ice is crystalline in form. If some water is 
watched in the act of freezing, it will be seen to 
send out a slender needle first, which increases in 
length rapidly. This crystal always first proceeds 
from some speck floating in the water, and if the 
surface is quite free from floating bodies and is 
still, the ice will not form until the temperature is 
several degrees below the freezing point. Then it 
a little dust or a fragment of any solid matter is 
carefully dropped on the surface, or the surface is 
agitated in any way, these needles may be seen to 
dart out suddenly like the rays of a star in various 
directions, but all being at 
degrees from one another. 


the same angle, 60 
These lines shoot out 
suddenly for an inch or two, and the side lines 
branch, and very soon there is a close network of 
them that covers the surface. Then the interstices 
: are filled up by short needles, 

J f and the spaces enclosed be- 
MX ( ¥ tween ri are quickly cov- 
? \, ager ered with a film of ice, when 


— the sheet is fully formed. But 
‘ 


/ / ° . . 
. a X this crystalline formation 
4 \ still goes on and makes up 
‘\ the whole mass. That it does 


not go on suddenly as soon 

ICE CRYSTALS. as the temperature falls to 

the freezing point, is due to one of those beautiful 

laws of nature which are so framed as to prevent 

disaster and to keep the world in a stable 
condition. 

Let us think for a moment what would happen 
if all of the water should be suddenly changed 
into ice when the temperature fell to 32 degrees. 
A few fluids in the act of crystallizing increase 
in bulk considerably. Thus ice oceupies one-ninth 
more space than the water of which it is made. 
Consequently a cubit foot of ice is lighter than the 
same bulk of water, and necessarily it floats on 
the surface. The ice then forms slowly and only 
on the surface of the water. This slow freezing of 
water is due to the fact that the water must part 
with what is known as its latent heat before it can 
become ice, and this combined heat is equal to 142 
degrees. This heat escapes into the air very 
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slowly, and thus freezing at even a very low tem- 
perature is a slow process. In thawing, the ice 
takes back this heat from whatever matter it is in 
contact with, and this is the reason that ice melts 
slowly and is used for cooling water or milk. 

Now if water froze suddenly its expansion would 
rend everything to pieces, the rocks, trees, the 
soil, and everything else that had any water in it, 
and even animals would be suddenly torn into 
pieces. On the other hand, if it melted suddenly, 
the accumulated snow and ice of winter would 
produce such a sudden flood that would wash 
everything away. But the time necessary for the 
water to lose its latent heat, or the ice to gain the 
same in melting, enables these changes to go on 
slowly without any disastrous consequences. 

\ similar loss of heat is operative in all crys- 
tallizing substances. Thus in dissolving salt 
in water the temperature of the water is lowered. 
Some other crystalline substances exert such a 
cooling effect in passing from a solid to a liquid as 
to be usefully employed as a substitute for ice, 


where this is scarce and dear. 


In melting, one pound of ice will cool 142 
pounds of water one degree. If a pound ¢* ice is 


put into a pound of water at 174 degrees, the ice 
will melt slowly and take up the 142 degrees of 
heat from the water, leaving two pounds of water 
at 32 degrees. The amount of ice needed to cool a 
quantity of milk in a dairy, so that there need be 
no waste, is slightly greater than this. 


- a 
What Two Little Boys Did. 
S. HENRY. 
_ 
Mr. Griffin, who lives in North Carolina, is a 
sensible, industrious man, who has two smart 


little boys, one ten and the other 
twelve years old. Their father 
works in a mill, and hasa village 


lotof about one acre, as well asia 
farm some distance from the vil- 
lage. These boys have two little 


steers about two years old, which 


they have broken and trained to 


do all kinds of work. These steers 
are, like the boys, quite small, but 
quick and sharp, and as gentle as 
they They have been 
taught to let the boys ride them. 
just like two ponies, and the boy: 
be the riding. 
side by side, on their steers, foun 


can be. 


may seen on road 
the farm, to do such work 
during 
vaeationus and Saturdays. But it is 
what they have done on theirsmall 
lotin the village that shows what 
useful work two such boys can do 
They have plowed the land 
planted it, and have raised a good 
of and 
other vegetables, which is easily 
worth fifty dollars. Whenthe crop 
is laid by and needs no more work 


miles to 


there as may be wanted, 


and 


crop potatoes, cabbages, 


done but the gathering of it, these 
boys go every day to the farm with 
a cart or wagon, and bringin the 
firewood for the winter. 
fun to see these two boys, as steady 


It is great 


as old men, going along the road, 
side by side riding their horned 
ponies and trotting home to sup- 
per after having done a really good day's work. 
They have a good, industrious father, and an ex- 
cellent mother, and, doubtless, this is why they 
g industrious boys. And how much 
more pleasure they have in thus working and 
amusing themselves than some other rough boys 
that are up to all sorts of mischief, and call that 
fun! It is one of the good things of this life that 
boys, and men, too, may find the greatest pleasure 
in doing something useful, and making work play, 
forone may find a great deal of pleasure in work if 
itis done with good will and in a right spirit. 


are such good, 


* Bares iol 

Georgia recalls George IIL., in whose reign the 
initial settlement was made there. Louisiana was 
given its title in 1682 by M. de la Sala in honor of a 
monarch of France, the famous and luxury- 
loving Louis XIV. There is, also, a savor of roy- 
alty in both Maryland and Virginia; the first 
being so dubbed by Lord Baltimore out of respect 
for Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles I.; and 
the latter being a graceful compliment paid by 
the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 to Elizabeth, 
“the Virgin Queen” of the English nation. 




















Elsie’s Louise. 
E. LOUISE LIDDELL. 


— 

Elsie had a little slate and pencil and used to 
write letters. She thought they were nice letters, 
but no one could ever read them until she went to 
WwW with papa and mamma to see grandma 
and cousin Marcia. 

Now cousin Marcia, who was a grown-up young 
lady, took Elsie’s little slate and read a lovely 
story about a little boy who wore a jacket made 
out of string beans and paid a visit to the man in 
the moon. He went there in a balloon made out 
of a big yellow pumpkin, and had a very good 
time indeed. 

Elsie’s eyes shone as she heard it. “I didn’t 
know I could write like that,’’ said she. ‘How I 
wish Belinda could hear it!”’ 

“Who is Belinda ?” asked her cousin. 

“Why, she is my dear, darling dolly, and I do 





miss her dreadfully.” 

“You ought to have brought her with you,” said 
cousin Marcia. 

“Well, I wanted to, but mamma thought I’d bet- 
ter not because all her hair came off, and you 
know she might get cold without any hair on.” 

‘““What a pity,’ said her big cousin, ** but she 
ought to write you a letter anyway.” 

“IT don’t think Belinda knows how to write; 
isn’t very old,” replied Elsie. 

‘‘Well, perhaps you’ll have a doll some time 
who can write you a letter,’’ said her cousin. 

A few mornings after, when Elsie first opened 
her eyes, what do you think she saw by the side of 
her pillow ? 


Bix days 


she 


[DRAWN BY NELLIE DENNY. 


A beautiful doll with pink cheeks, blue eyes, and 
*truly”’ hair. She sat up very straight, and on 
the front of her blue cashmere Mother Hubbard 
coat was pinned a white paper 

* Oh, is it mine?” cried Elsie. 

‘Perhaps this will tell you,’ said mamma, tak- 
ing off the paper. 

Then mamma unfolded the paper and read as 
follows? 

Dear mamma Elsie, 

My name is Louise, 

So give me a squeeze; 

And if you would like me to stay, 
Take care of my clothes, 

And don’t break my nose, 

And together we'll happily play. 
I like little girls, 

Who don’t muss my curls, 

Or let me fall down on the floor. 
Be careful of me, 

And good friends we'll be; 

I'll love you each day more and more. 


“Oh my,” cried mamma Elsie, giving Louise a 
‘squeeze’? and a kiss besides. ‘‘I never knewa 
doll before who could write a letter! I hope 
Belinda won’t feel bad about it.” 
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“Well,” said cousin Marcia, who had come ia 
while the letter was being read, * you must get 
her to show Belinda how to write.” 

“Perhaps I will,” said the little girl, “when 
Belinda is old enough.” 

es 


Little People in Other Lands. 
o—saiipinions 

If you were a German child of four years, you 
would know how to weed your mother’s garden 
without ever pulling up a flower or a vegetable, 
and you would do it, too, for litthke German boys 
and girls are taught to work in the fields almost 
as soon as they can walk: By the time you were 
twelve years old you would be quite an experi- 
enced farmer. If you remained in Germany the 
law would require you to go to school ten months 
out of every year until you were sixteen years 
old, but during the vacations and holidays your 
parents would train you to work out of doors, 
only there would not have to be any force about it 
for work would have become a habit to you, and 
you would enjoy it. 

A Japanese baby never learns how to creep; se 
if there is any truth in the old adage that you 
must ‘‘creep before you walk,” it is no wonder 
that they are not very graceful walkers. The 
poor, tiny tots are taught to begin walking on 
their hands and the soles of their feet, and when 
they sit they squat on the soles of the feet, which 
must be tiresome enough. 





Our January Puzzle. 
—_—— 

fhe Puzzle Editor was invited out to dinner on 
Thanksgiving day, and he wants all the young 
folks to know just what they had on the table. 
Here is the bill of fare: For meat 
we had 1 (fate robes), 2 (ksar troop), 
3 (stark rue toy), 4 (piece chink). 
For vegetables there were: 5(stoop 
tea), 6 (best E), 7 (soon in), 8 (stir 
pun), 9 (aabbeeg), 10 (chin sap), li 
(apes), and 12(as ben). For relishes 
we had 13 (run races by care) 14 
(palace supe), 15 (¢ is kelp), 16 (ery 
lee), and 17 (cut leet). For pastry 
we had the best 18 (mike puppin) 
I ever ate; and also plenty of 19 
(pale pipe), 20 (I pince me), 21 
(truces paid), 22 (I pole men), and 
23 (briney craper); besides 24 (did 
pat pug a coin), 25 (cid Gig prune), 
and 26 (ding dump lup). For dessert 
they gave us 27 (rep gas), 28 (tun 
laws), 29 (thus cents), 30 (zeal hunts), 
31 (yane d), 32 (rone gas), and 38 
(aaa bnns). 

Now if you think that was a good 
dinner give us the exact translation 
of each dish named. For the best 
lists we will give $2, a year’s sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a2 scrap and ecard 
album, and a useful book entitled 
‘‘Law Without Lawyers.” In addi- 
tion to this we will give a prize of 
$1 for the most artistically 
arranged bill of fare with ail the 
dishes correctly named. 

THE OCTOBER PRIZE WINNERS. 

1, Nellie Denny, Kansas; 2, 
Edward R. Cameron, Mississippi; 
H. J. Weckner, New Jersey; 4, 


Me 


’ 


halt thov laboug, See Retecseemas 


bia; 5, Frank F. Bradley, Michigan. 
ANSWER TO THE OCTOBER PUZZLE. 
“Six days shalt thou labour.” Begin with the 
letter over figure five and skip four letters, taking 
every fifth letter until all are used. Many of the 
contestants spelled “labour” labor. While this is 
the way to spell the word it is not the Bible way, 
and was not allowed as correct, for it could not be 
worked out that way. In awarding the prizes we 
have selected the best explanations and the near- 
est lists. We print a picture sent by the first prize 
winner, though the prize was not awarded for the 
picture alone, but for the best general answer. 





I was much pleased to find I had won the second 
prize for the February puzzle. We have had the 
AGRICULTURIST in our family a good many years, 
and enjoy it very much. We have some volumes 
of the first years’ publications. 

LIZZIE M. LESLIE, Vermont. 

As I am a new reader of the AGRICULTURIST, 
this is my first appearance in your department, 
but I am sure it will not be my last, if you will 
give us someting to do. I liked the September 
aucrostic very well, but it gave me a great deal of 
trouble at first. WILL R. KUBLEY, Indiana. 

I think you print very instructive puzzles. I 
keep thinking the last one is the best. Ispenda 
great deal of time on them, but feel well repaid if 
I do not get any prize. 

LORETTE C. LUDDEN, Maine. 
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India’s Wheat Trade. 


Now that the rupee of British India is a recog- 
nized factor in the monetary conditions of the 
commercial world, it is interesting to note that 
India ranks third among the countries of the 
world as a wheat-producing country, with every 
prospect of taking a second if not a first place 
both as to production and export. The United 
States exports some eighty-three millions of bush- 
els out of its annual yield of four hundred and 
forty, and Russia is able to spare about the same 
quantity out of its production of two hundred and 
forty millions of bushels. And although France 
stands second on the list, as a producer of three 
hundred and ten millions of bushels, she is the 
importer of thirty-eight millions of bushels, 
and the rapidly increasing population of the 
United States would indicate a gradually increas- 
ing demand for home consumption. In the mean- 
time the growth of wheat in India is rapidly 
increasing, and the yearly exports of wheat from 
the ports of Kurrachee and Bombay show a mar- 
velous development of the country as a wheat- 
contributor to the markets of Europe. During 
the last year the estimated growth of wheat in 
India was two hundred and three millions of 
bushels, or about one bushel to each unit of the 
population of that vast empire. Out of this quan- 
tity thirty millions of bushels were exported, 
being about one-eighth of her production, as com- 
pared with the one-fifth of America, and the one- 
third of Russia. This year the yield is estimated 
attwo hundred and sixty-seven million bushels. 
But while the export of wheat from the United 
States may be expected to dwindle, as her popula- 
tion and industrial development progresses, the 
surplus of wheat in India must be an increasing 
quantity. 

Owing to a magnificent system of irrigation car- 
ried on throughout the Indian empire, under the 
control of skilled experts in the science of irriga- 
tion employed by the government, the growth of 
wheat in those sunburnt regions no longer de- 
pends upon the rainfall. In those fertile districts 
where the government irrigation works have been 
eonstructed the farmer gets his spring and autumn 
harvests without waiting for the “* former and lat- 
terrain.” This is especially the case with the val- 
ley of the Punjab, which only thirty years ago was 
dry and arid, but now blossoms as the rose under 
the fertilizing influences of those great works of 
irrigation so efficiently worked and controlled by 
the government irrigation department. The open- 
ing of a railway to Cashmere brings another 
almost unknown wheat-producing country into 
the market. And the recent annexation of Bur- 
mah another. In fact, British India is still unde- 
veloped. It is a country in which you can never 
say of any enterprise, it is finished. The Indian 
zamindar, or landowner, is as ignorant of the pos- 
sibilities of his country as a settler in the Wild 
West. He has not yet awaked to the fact that 
there is a wheat market beyond the limits of his 
ewn land. The native farmer never reads a news- 
paper, and is a man destitute of ambition in com- 
mercial life. It was only a few years ago that he 
ha:t to protect his lands against the inroads of the 
enemy, and he can scarcely realize that a reign 
of peace and commercial prosperity has begun. 
There is, in fact, no organized system of commer- 
cial development beyond the paternal rule of 
“the barra sahib,” or the “great gentleman,” as 
the district magistrate is called. This officer, to 
use the native expression, is literally the “ ma- 
bap” or “ mother and father” of the Indian farmer. 
But such a form of rule is not conducive to the 
development of private enterprise, and it might 
safely be said that whatever India has done in 
the way of increasing its export of wheat, it has 
been the result of a happy “kismet” rather than 
of any organized system of trade. What is needed 
is increased capital and increased energy. A few 
millions of British capital and an importation of 
American enterprise would make Kurrachee a 
very important metropolis, and the Chicago of 

Asia. The great obstacle to the expansion of the 








Indian wheat trade is the less remunerative price 
which it commands in the market owing to its 
dirty condition. The Indian farmer garners his 
wheat under the enlightened rule of the Queen- 
Empress very much as he did in the warlike days 
of Barber. He threshes his wheat on the dry sod in 
front of the village hoste: just as Gideon did in the 
time of the Judges, and this wheat is stored in 
sarthen barns which are pulled to pieces when the 
native agent from Kurrachee or Bombay pays the 
village his annual visit. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that hundreds of tons of “pure dirt” areshipped 
to Europe at the exporter’s expense, and that the 
London and Liverpool brokers still depreciate the 
wheat produce of British India. But all this will 
be changed in the course of a few years, and ere 
long India, the land of the silver rupee, must rank 
second, if not first, among the wheat-producing 
countries of the world. 
THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, India. 
—o 

The Year’s Crops on the Pacific Coast. 

The grain crop throughout California is not more 
than eighty per cent. of an average yield. The 
incessant rains drowned out many fields almost 
entirely, and the summer also was not favorable 
to their development. The same may be said of 
the hay crop, which is about as much short as 
grain, although certain localities have had a very 
heavy yield. Beans promised well, and hops 
yield a fair crop, while prices are satisfactory. 
Sugar beets have done remarkably well, and are 
reported a full crop, very rich in sucrose. To- 
bacco, although but little grown as yet, has given 
good results. Fruit was a good crop throughout, 
with sectional exceptions perhaps of apricots and 
prunes. Being very abundant, it is also very 
cheap, especially as the stringency in the money 
market has prevented many canneries from oper- 
ating, or only working with a reduced force. How- 
ever, this has forced the orchardists to depend 
more on drying their fruit, which our rainless sum- 
mers facilitate very much; a great deal of fruit 
has been shipped in the green state to the East, 
and when well packed and received in good con- 
dition, has sold at paying prices. 

Calfornia is famed for having fresh strawber- 
ries ten months in the year, and the crop was 
good, as usual. Cherries were a fair crop, though 
not as abundant as last year. Apricots were a 
smaller crop than usual, but the fruit was large 
and fine, bringing satisfactory prices. Peaches 
were very abundant and fine, where properly 
thinned and cultivated, but selling very low at 
home. A great many are shipped East, and a 
large quantity canned and dried. Nectarines 
were an abundant crop but not largely cultivated. 
Figs are very abundant and fine. The first crop is 
about gone, and the second crop more abundant, 
but smaller than the first, is now ripe. Plums 
and prunes were generally good, though some sec- 
tions complain of dropping in the latter. They 
are selling much lower than last year. Pears were 
at first considered a short crop, but have made up 
in smoothness and size. Bartlett is the principal 
variety grown, though our Buerre Hardy, Easter 
Buerre, Winter Nellis and other good winter pears 
will keep until spring, and I have no doubt they 
could be shipped East in good condition and 
bring good prices. Quinces, as usual, a very abun- 
dant crop of fine fruit, which could also be 
shipped East with profit. Apples were very 
abundant in most parts of the State, though some 
mountain counties lost their crop by late frosts 
and hail. While California apples, in many sec- 
tions, lack flavor and acidity, yet the mountain 
counties produce as fine and more beautifully-col- 
ored fruit than any State, and more attention 
should be paid to this fruit, as fine apples always 
bring good prices, and seldom sell for less than 
$1.00 per bushel box. Grapes were a very abun- 
dant crop wherever the vineyards are healthy, 
and have not suffered either from phylloxera and 
the Anaheim disease. The great drawback in their 
culture is the low price of wine and grapes. Al- 
monds and walnuts, as far as I can learn, are a 
fair medium crop, and as they are not of as per- 
ishable a nature as other fruits, they can be 
stored until they bring good prices. As large or- 
chards of olives have been planted in nearly every 
section of the State, we may expect an annual 
increase in yield and improvements in quality. 

The Calfornia Midwinter World’s Fair is now in 
progress. It will certainly afford employment 
to thousands, and we hope that there will be a 
universal pilgrimage from the whole country as 
well as from Europe and Asia to see what this 








State can do at a time when other parts of the 
world are covered with ice and snow. It is not 
as grand an affair as the Chicago Exposition, 
but none the less pleasing and interesting, and 
more peculiar, as it comes at an unusual season; 
and as California hospitality has become prover- 
bial already, our visitors may rest assured of a 
hearty welcome. 
GEORGE HUSMANN, Napa Co., Cal. 
—_— 
Fertile Lands of Mississippi. 

Iam pleased with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST; having subscribed for it years ago, it is no 
new visitor at my home, and meets a hearty wel- 
come. We, like your West Virginia correspondent, 
have the garden spot of the world, “God’s Own 
Country,”’ and only require Eastern truck farmers 
to teach us a diversified system of farming and 
labor. We want truck farmers, market gardeners, 
and fruit growers, and a canning factory; also 
saw mill men. We have machinery laying idle 
for the want of skilled labor and the experience 
alone to make it profitable to all. We have « world 
of the finest timber going to waste every year that 
might ve utilized for the hauling, that is yearly 
being destroyed in clearing our lands for the plow. 
Why Northern people will spend all the winter in 
their frozen homes while we are begging ice to 
keep us cool is a mystery to me, and build houses 
and barns to protect their cows and hogs that 
many Southern people would gladly live in while 
our stock go free all the fall and winter without 
shelter or food except our natural grasses and 
forage plants, and do not cost us as much in a year 
as their stock costs them in a day or week. Be- 
sides our land yields equally with theirs that are 
fertilized until you cannot tell the true nature of 
the soil, while ours has never tasted a chemical 
fertilizer, or a bushel of compost or other manure, 
except the wasting crop, or the falling leaf, or 
decaying stem. 

DR. CHARLES C. THORNTON, Holmes Co., Miss. 

—_— 
Extensive Irrigation in Queensland. 

The agricultural curse of the large Australian 
colony of Queensland has always been the ineffi- 
ciency of its water supply, which in 
drouth that occur there periodically, has’ been 
the direct cause of the loss of tens of thousands of 
sheep and cattle. The prairies that 
grazed upon by the Australian flocks of sheep are 
extremely prolific in native grasses, and the sheep 
are able to withstand what to us would be a very 
serious dry season, with apparent indifference. 
Hitherto the “squatters,” as the large sheep own- 
ers are called, have supplemented the natural 
supply of water from creeks by building dams fer 
storing it, and by sinking wells. In 


times of 


vast 


some cases 
wells had been sunk toadepth of almost a thou- 
sand feet, from six to eight hundred feet being by 
no means unusual. The water was drawn up ina 
large bucket by horse-power, a slow and tedious 
method, the bucket being tipped over into a small 
dam built at the mouth of the well. But the de- 
mands of thirsty sheep, and evaporation in the 
dry tropics, would often cause the supply to be 
consumed as soon as it was available. 

That there were large underground supplies of 
good, fresh water in Australia has long been 
known, although the country is lamentably defi- 
cient in its surface rivers. The question was how 
to get the water. As long ago as 1886, efforts were 
made to pierce the water-bearing strata, the first 
artesian well being sunk to a depth of 1,089 feet 
with the result of getting only 3,000 gallons of 
water every twenty-four hours. Other wells were 
drilled down, but the maximum supply was but 
8,000 gallons daily. In January, 1890, further exper- 
iments were begun with a view to deeper sinking, 
and now success has been assured. ~ 

The total amount expended in this venture, ou 
one sheep station alone, Thuralgoona, was almost 
$150,000, and there are now wells sunk to the 
depths of 1,710, 1,785 and even to 2,035 feet. One 
well yields 3,000,000 gallons of water every twenty- 
four hours, and another 3,500,000 gallons, while the 
supply from those sunk to a lesser depth has also 
largely increased, one going up to 175,000 and 
another to 576,000 gallons daily. The outflow does 
not increase according to the depth of the well, 
because that which is 2,035 feet deep gives the 
smallest supply, showing that there is another 
stratum beneath these river beds that it is undesir- 
able to penetrate. This one station, where the 
experiments have been made, is 2,100 square miles 
in extent, and the possibilites of its development 
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eannot be appreciated. Should similar experi- 
ments be made elsewhere throughout Queensland, 
New South Wales and South Australia, and prove 
successful over enormous territories, it 
impossible to contemplate the magnitude of their 
future in regard to the raising of sheep, cattle, and 
perhaps of cereals. 
B. K. LANDIS, Queensland, Australia. 


these is 


_ 

Where Maize was Named. 
Cozumel, well ‘The beautiful,” 
eently been spoken of as an island affording un- 
food for ethnological speculation. And, 
perhaps, this truer of that tiny the 
Caribbean sea than of any territory of like size in 
the three Americas. But twenty-five miles long 


named has re- 


ending 


is spot in 


and not averaging ten miles wide, it hardly seems - 


possible to the explorer as he approaches its low- 
lying shores eastward from the Mexican State of 
that so tiny 


Yucatan, an area can contain much to 


induce him to tarry beyond a day or so. Soon, 
however, he will discover that in ethnology, bot- 
any, ornithology and entomology it is a treasure 


house and wonderland combined; a veritable 
Aladdin’s palace the naturalist, 
may each day surpass the surprises of the day 
before, 
# quest after the 


for wherein he 


and where the quickening pulsation due to 


unknown in nature shall ever 


urge him on to forgetfulness of heat and 
fatigue and the myriad tropic pests. L jour- 


neyed from Belize, British Honduras, bound 
for that island long ago by 
Grijabraand his marauding band of Spanish 
free-boote in boat, that if 
beached would not minutes 
ef the tropical waters pounding on the coral 
ght but a ragged tarpaulin 
to sleep, of 
Maya “ greazers”’ I was 


discovered so 


rs, anh open 


have stood ten 
with 


rock, naugs 


under which and a erowd 
for companionship. 
allowed to furnish my own food, eat 
er it for pay a 
mileage rate. Yetso proudly Castillano was 
our skipper, a half-breed Mexic 
forsworn the bathtub the 


from the tutelage, 


it 
heavy 


raw 
cook myself, and 
an who had 
he 


that 


since day 


escaped nursery 


beyond stooping to take his silver extortion 
trom me and condescending to ask me to 
read to hima letter from his wife, written 
for her by the good padre of the home 
parish, all print and seript being sealed 
to him, I was held at arm’s length by an 
extreme degree of hauteur. To-day Cozu- 


mel (pronounced Ko-thoo-mehl, and mean- 
ing in the ‘the 


Ss just nearly four hun- 


Maya language swallows”) 


about what it was 


dred years ago when its discoverers wrote 
ef it as * An island but little from the main, 
where are a rich soil and a knowing peo- 
ple.’ Then that knowing people, the 
Mayas, were possessed of the art of book 
making; an excellent paper made from 
roots and barks, sized with a transparent, 
lustrous varnish, almost indestructible, 
eften in rolls twenty-five or more feet in 


into volumes constructed 
‘ather Cogolludo tells 


length, was made 


to fold like a fan, as F 


us. On these, we are told, copious writ- 
ings on the sciences, medicine, astronomy, 
ehronology, archaeology, geology and theology 


the decipherment of which 
of their comparatively 


vrew the 


made, 
vinced their conquerors 
high civilization. They American corn, 
and from them it was named maize. Days 
feasts were observed by them; the of 
tion and the gift of prophecy were discussed; 
histories of their 
tails of the doings of 
strange land had come 
fully set forth. If these 
the world to-day, or 
to 


were Con- 


and set 
art divina- 
and 
de- 
predecessors in that 
down 


acts and such 


their 


own meager 


as to them, were 


works were in the libraries 
reach of the 
this whole region 


of were within 


ethnologists whom 
th 


now well-nig 


eager is 


pow su -house for 
that 
exact knowledge 
the hatred of heresy 
te make of 

much for the 


tells with 


a” treasure eonjecture, much 
h beyond the possibilities of 
But 


overmastering desire 


is 
would bein our 
and the 
all men proselytes to 


possession. 


tome was too 
early conquerors, and Father Landa 
all the early bigotry, 
*We found a great number of their books, but be- 
there in them that had 
some superstition and falsehood of the devil we 
burned them all, which the natives were mar- 
velously sorry and much distressed.” How litile 
the good father realized that the sorrow and dis- 
tress of those outraged natives would be as naught 
when compared with cumulative the 


us, blindness of 


cause was nothing not 


regrets of 
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students of the ages to come! Fortunately one or 
by 


saved, 


two of these manuseript works, some circum- 
stance now long forgotten, 
these — notably that 
Troano, has been 


that day, 


were and from 
the Codex 


language of 


known 
reconstructed 
to a certain degree. 
DR. EUGENE MURRAY 
=> 


one 


as 


the 


AARON. 


A Glimpse of Arkansas. 


A fine iron bridge spans the Arkansas river at 
Littie Rock, the capital, which is rightly named 
“City of Roses,” for roses are seen in great profu- 
The city is built on the bluffs, which 
it picturesqueness that is delightful. 
gant State and private institutions give 
of culture and stability. the 
tiful homes Lever beheld are in this ide 
noted the fine school buildings for 
The Pulaski county 
granite quarry a 
from the city. Fine roofing slate, soapstone and 
the best whetstone in the world are found in 
large quantities in various parts of the State. The 
mines of lead in the northern portion of the State 
are rapidly being developed. The | 
of onyx at the St 
beauty with the onyx from old 
ful are the treasures Nature 


sion. gives 
Many ele- 
it an air 
Some of beau- 
aleity. I 
the 


house 


most 


colored 


people. court is built 


of blue from a short distance 


veautiful spec- 


imens seen vie in 
Wonder- 


her storehouse 


ate house, 
Mexico. 


has in 
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colored shawls; there is an oil barrel; there is 
there is a good deal of “plug” tobaceo; 
there are many cans of baking soda, for every 
mountain woman makes hot biscuit three times a 
day, and not merely warm, as commonly served in 
the Northern States. There are numberless little 
caus of snuff, because “ dipping snuff” is the great 
diversion and recreation of almost every mountain 
woman and girl. The men chew tobacco; the 
women dip snuff. But it must not be thought 
that the snuff is applied to the nose. Instead, it is 
rubbed the teeth with a short stick, which, 
after having been used for a time, becomes splin- 
tered at the end like a brush. The women sit and 
dip and rub, hour by hour, or if both hands are 
let the stick project from a corner of the 
like acigar. Itcannot be said that it is an 
habit, and yet there are many very 
attractive-looking women who indulge in it. There 
ure many queer characters to be met with among 
the 
the 


coffee ; 


on 


busy 





mouth, 
attractive 


mountaineers, and often one of the oddest is 
man who keeps the little mountain grocery. 
R. SHACKELTON, Union Co., Ga. 
<r 
Central France. 


fhe climate of Central France is most delight- 


ful, suitable for the vine, but not warm enough 
for the orange, nor so warm as to enervate the 


human system. The scenery is varied and 
pleasing, and peculiarly inviting to taste, 
refinement and wealth. Almost every vil- 
boasts of its ancient or modern chateau 
and many other fine buildings, architeetur- 
ally beautiful without, and artistically dee- 
orated within. There the climate and soil 
seem perfect for the production of exten- 
sive gardens; for here flowers luxuriate in 
profusion, and fruits and shrubs are charm- 
ingly displayed on tastefully laid out 
grounds. In Anjou there are many 
camellias twenty-feet high, and from twelve 


iy, 


Ze 


lage 


to fifteen inches round the stems a foot 
above the ground, and of ages varying 
from thirty to forty years, though some- 


times the frosts are severe, ranging for brief 
periods from twenty to twenty-tive degrees 
below the freezing point Fahrenheit. 
There snow and hail soon melt, and rain 
drops act like sun-glasses, burning the leaves 
in the bright sunshine that is sure to follow 
the storms, so that slight shelter ‘rom these 
storms keep the plants in’ perfect health 
aud beauty. Pomegranates, magnolias and 
attain gigantic size. A 
happy state of society exists here, not sur- 
passed in any part of the world. Landad- 
generally live on their estates 
throughout the year; and the cultivation of 
the soil is done largely on joint account of 
owner and laborer, so that the owner and 
tiller of the soil enjoy mutual interest and 
respect. And, in of these 
delightful associations of classes, the degen- 
and 
the tone of society of all grades is superior. 


of 


rhododendrons 


owners 


consequence 


eration of the peasantry does not exist, 





in Arkansas. This is no fancy pieture, but plain 
From Little Rock northeast along the 
of the Iron Mountain railroad are fine forests 
rich lands. The Ozark mountains, which rise only 
a few miles west, afford protection from storms 
and late the great 
fruit handling business. This portion of the coun- 
try is settled up with a more thrifty ¢l 


facts. line 


and 


frosts. Beebe is center of a 


ass of farm- 
They have 
better buildings, and things look prosperous about 


ers, Who have given up raising cotton. 


them. At Judsonia a canning factory is located. 
Searey is a fine town of some 3,000 inhabitants, 
an edueational center, several colleges being 
located here. Several noted mineral springs are 
here also, whieh draws many to their healing 
waters. Landis for sale all through this fruitful 
country, which would make comfortable homes 
available to thousands, if they would investigate 


the region. The water is exeellent. The climate 
is mild and salubrious. The summers 


but not so intensely hot as in the North. 


are long, 


F. C, JOHNSON, Pulaski Co., Arkansas 
-_ 
A Georgia Mountain Grocery. 
A village store in the mountains usually con- 
tains an interesting variety. There are some 


pieces of bright tinware; there are 


some gaudy- 


FRENCH PET GOAT AND ATTENDANT. 


and peasants of Touraine speak French well. 
rhe but for the blouse the tillers of the soil 
would here readily pass for gentlemen farm- 
Every man is independent, so 
fur as money is concerned, for his income is greater 
It is doubtful if anywhere 
the poekets of industrious men are better supplied 


ers and gardeners. 


than his expenditures. 


with copper and silver coins than in Central 
France, or content and happiness more generally 
prevail. Though goats are numerous in France, 


they are under the ban because of the injury they 
inflict on vines, gardens, fruit trees and forests. 


4 good mileh goat will yield, when well fed 
and cared for, three pints morning and even- 
ing. The milk is proportionately richer in cheese 


than in butter, 
goat permits herself 


and is very nourishing. The mileh 

to be milked at all times 
In the East infants even re- 
ceive their nourishment by nursing her, and asa 
foster 


without resistance. 


mother she shows the most tender solici- 
tude, characteristic of the eapran-mother, either 
for her human animal suckling. The goat 
prolific, and often yeans twins, which soon become 
more 


or is 
hardy and sportive than are lambs in the 
vernal springtime. A few goats are found tethered 
as pets, or driven by children for amusement, yet 
in Central France, the little farms, many are 
kept formilk. [The engraving herewith shows the 
pet goat and her attendant at Chateau le Boue, 
Department of Loire et Chere, France.} 

H. ERtcus, 


on 


Tours, France. 




































































































The Missouri Method of Wintering Cabbage. 

Marion Rambo, Jackson Co., Mo. writes us that 
the following method has been practiced success- 
fully by farmers in Missouri: An ordinary salt 
barrel is secured, and after one end has been re- 
moved it is buried in the earth. The cabbage is 
then gathered and partly 
brought to the kitehen or sent to the market, and 
Then the top of the barre! is 


dressed, ready to be 
the barrel is filled. 
covered with boards, over which is spread a heap 
of straw or leaves. In this way it will keep excel 
lently until spring. The advantages of this method 
ire that the 
whether the ground is frozen or not; and then it 


eabbage is accessible at all times, 
is, in every way, more convenient than the erdi- 
narv pit or hole in the ground so often used 





Strawberry Leaf Polder. » G. Hoode, Doug- 





Co., 7s Phi . if work on your straw- 
verry planuis, folding the leaves and spinning a 
thin eocoon within, is a species of leaf roller or 


folder, but we cannot give you its name without 
having a specimen of the insect in its winged or 
perfect stage. It is certainly not the common 


strawberry worm (Emphiutus maculatus), for this 
and cuts the 
are full 


grown they descend and spin their eocoons under 


insect appears early in the season 
leaves full of holes, and when the larvae 


ground. We think it would be a good plan to mow 
ff the 


burn them elsewhere 


leaves of your strawberries this fall and 
before applying mulehing 


te Se | 


lite. protec tion 


Plums from Seed.—D. ©. Gray, Tehama Co., 
Cal. desires information as to why peach and 
tpricot pits, where they drop under the trees, 


sprout and «row in reat numbers, while those 
plum trees do not grow. It may be 


lropping fro 

it the kernels in the plum stone fail to mature 
n vour climate. Then, again, it may be that the 
miter shell of the plum stones, being thinner than 
peach and apricot, becomes sooner 


those of the 


iried when exposed to the sun and wind when 


ving on the ground under the trees; their vitality 
wing destroyed before the rains come to xcite 


Suppose you erack some of the fresh 


sprouting. 
plum stones and see if 
sound; if they are, 
rich soil, and protect from drying winds by cover- 


the kernels are plump and 


then plant a quantity in good, 


ing with leaves or old grass to a depth of two or 


three inches. If plum stones become so dry that 


the kernels shrink, they will rarely grow, how- 
planted, 


ever enreful 


Culture of Gloxinias.—L. Peters, Queens Co. N., 
plants; 


As house 


Y Gloxinias are not winter-blooming 
their time is spring and early summer. 
plants they are not a suecess. They require a hu- 
mid atmosphere, and must be grown either in the 
svreenhouse or in a frame, with the glass slightly 
coated with lime or paint, so that the direct rays 
of the sun cannot reach them 

Short Courses in Agriculture.—A number of 
the leading agricultural colleges are offering each 
winter special short Courses in agriculture, horti- 
eulture, dairving and veterinary science for the 
benefit of those who cannot afford to take the 
more extended college courses. Prominent 
among these is the Pennsylvania State College, 
which offers four such courses of instruction: One 
for the general farmer; one for the creamerynian: 
one for the private dairyman; and a course of 
home reading in agriculture and horticulture. 
The course in agriculture covers twelve weeks, 
includes practical 
fertilizers, 


beginning in January, and 


instruction on soils, crops, breeds, 
breeding, and feeding and management of live 
stock, dairving, veterinary science, horticulture. 
entomology and botany. Practice is given the 
student in milk 


pounding feeding rations, laying out roads and 


testing, ealeulating and com- 


drains, making and judging butter, judging differ- 
ent classes of live stock, diagnosing and treating 
their common diseases, budding, grafting, spray- 
Ing, and other subjects. The creamery course fits 


men for managers of ecreameries and involves 


thorough training in the best methods of butter 
manufacture and the use of the different kinds of 
cream separators, and the butter extractor and 
accumulator, milk testing, dairy chemistry, vete- 
rinary science, dairy breeds and dairy feeding. 
The private dairy course fits men for the suecess- 
ful operation of a dairy farm, dairy herd and the 
manufacture of fine butter. The dairy courses 
cover six weeks each, the creamery course open- 
ing early in January, and the private dairy course 
the middle of February. All free, and no special 
preparation required for admission. The courses 
are in charge of Professor H. J. Waters, State Col- 
lege post office, Penn. The cost of attending such 
a course is so small that no young farmer can 
afford to miss the opportunity of starting aright. 
Caulitlower Notes.—A. A. Crozier, Washtenaw 
Co., Miech., writes us: My plantation, last year, 
consisted of two acres of the American variety, 
Perfection. Seed was sown in the open ground 
May 13, and the plants set out June 22 on deep 
marsh muck, which had been well manured and 
freshly plowed. The plants were set three and 
one-half feet apart each way, and one hoeing with 
five or six cultivations, kept them clean through 
the season. The first heads were eut August 19, 
and the last October 28. During the last week in 
September, when the plants were heading rapidly 
and about one-fourth of the crop had been har- 
vested, hard frosts occurred which injured the 
leaves badly, so that many of the later heads 
failed Frosts injured the 
heads considerably from time to time during Oc- 


to properly mature. 


tober, though they were kept covered with the 


leaves as much as possible. Some fine heads 


were cut, however, up to the last. The net sales 
amounted toa little over one hundred dollars. I 
have grown the Perfection for two years, and it 
has not given entire satisfaction, as there are too 
many leafy heads, especially early in the season. 





Tapping Sugar Maples.—A Reader, Bullett Co., 
Ky., asks for information as to “the best way to 
treat sugar maple trees to get the most sirup out 
of them?”  Presuming that the intention is to 
preserve the trees for sugar making in years to 
come, we would advise tapping them with a snictl 
augur or bit of a size to fit whatever form of spout 
you conelude to use. The one now in common use 
among the maple sugar makers is made of galvan- 
ized iron, and has three longitudinal flanges on 
that part entering the hole made in the tree. You 
can, however, use wooden spouts made at home, 
if preferred. The hole bored in the tree should be 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, but 
never more than one inch, and bored to the depth 
of from one to two inches. One spout to each tree 
is enough for those of moderate size, but very 
large ones may have two placed on opposite sides 
of the stem, and two or three feet from the ground. 
Fair sized trees will yield sap enough to make 
on an average one gallon of sirup, and when of 
consistency, Will weigh about eleven 
Trees should be tapped in early spring 


proper 
pounds. 
while there are frosts at night to insure a vood 
flow of sap, whieh is best after a thaw 
Propagation and Care of 
Mrs. P. 
soft wooded plants, cuttings 


Rose Geraniums. 
L. Hyler, Queens Co... N. ¥.: In propagating 
should be carefully 
With 
asharp knife cut the terminal shoots just at the 


taken so as not to injure the parent plant. 


base of a leaf, and remove the leaf close to the 
stem. The cuttings will then root freely in clean 
sand, which is much better to use than soil. Pot 
off as soon as the roots are half an ineh long, using 
thumb pots. Plants grown for their foliage should 
never be allowed to flower, as they then become 
weedy in appearance. In the house geraniums 
are apt to grow spindling: to prevent this keep 
them well eut back when they show flowering 
buds, thus making stocky plants. 

Red Grape.—k. C. 
writes us, that for an early 


The Best Early Powells 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
red grape he considers the Moyer without a peer. 
variety and has 
dozen 


It is a comparatively new 
been in cultivation only half a 
although fully long enough to thoroughly test it 
and prove it to be a valuable variety in every 
respect. It resembles the Delaware in size and 
shape of bunch, quality, habit of growth and har- 
diness, but is as early as Champion, or Moore’s 


yeurs, 


Early. It is very sweet, hasa thin but tough skin, 
tender pulp, and is juicy and free from foxiness. It 


is far superior to the Delaware in its ability to 
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withstand rot and mildew, and has proved quite 
hardy against these pests. It isof Canadian origin 
and a cross between the Delaware and some native 
variety. The only fault that can be found with it 
is that it is not readily self-fertile, and so should 
not be planted in large blocks by itself. This isa 
fault of other varieties also. When planted with 
other grapes it does not fail to set a good quantity 
of fruit. Itseems destined to greater popularity 
znd may be safely planted for market purpose, 
and in the home garden. 

California Midwinter International Exposi- 
tion. —The Rocky Pacifie 
coast to be so distant from the rest of the United 
States, that many have, hitherto, been financially 
unable to visit this most genial and productive 
climate of The delightful trip 


mountains cause the 


North America. 
has now been made more possible by the rate of 
one fare for the round trip which the railroads 
are offering the visitors to the Midwinter World’s 
Fairat San Francisco, which begins on New Year’s 
day. Many of the choicest and best exhibits of the 
Columbian Exposition have been removed to the 
Golden Gate Park for this novel winter show, 
where everything will be worthy the careful atten- 
tion of the visitor. In addition there will be many 
While 


interna 


interesting and entirely original displays 
the California Fair will be 
tional, it will not attempt, like the Chicago Fair 
to show all that human effort has accomplished, 


essentially 


but to show the very best things in art, science 
and industry. Its size will be midway between a 
State Fair and a World’s Exposition. In Europe, 
there are, nearly every year, expositions which 
are smallin size but extremely select in charae- 
ter, Which are very successful, and exercise a great 
influence upon the industrial life of the respective 
nations supporting them 


Wintering Carnations. h. Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.: The carnation is a biennial plant, 


Piere 
that is, 
when the seed is sown it makes plant growth the 
first year, and produces its flowers, ripens its 
To propagate any 
desired variety, the flowers are ent, after whieh 


seeds, and dies the second yea 


from the base of the stem new shoots will appear, 
these can be taken off amd rooted, and will repro 
duce the plant the same as if the seeds were sown; 
these young plants can be grown on in the house 


for winter flowering, or, if kept cut back, will 


flower in the garden during early summer. These 
young plants can also be wintered in a eold 
frame, giving them «a little air on warm, sunny 
days, and by covering the sash with matting in 
extreme cold weather. The common practice ot 
keeping old plants alive by covering up the lower 
part of the branches with soil to encournve a new 
erowth of roots is a poor one 
Callas Not Flowering Satisfactorily. — ¢ I 


Nyse =. ae 


eondition of growth, and most 


Y.: This comes from some unfavorable 
likely from their 
not having had sufficient rest. The ealla is strictly 
a herbaceous plant, and requires two or three 
its leaves 
altogethe If kept 


watered during the period they require rest, the 


months of absolute rest, at which time 
dry down, disappearing 
soil becomes sodden and the tubers diseased, or, 


ut least, lose healthy root action. To restore 
healthy growth, plant the roots out in the open 
them 
alone until a new growth commenees, which will 


be in August. 


border about the middle of May, and let 
Then repot singly in six-inch pots 
of good, rich soil, rather heavy, and give them 
good drainage. Set the pots where the sun can 
reach them, as it is quite as necessary for the soil 
to have the sun’s influence as it is for the leaves 
of the plant. 





VWinte~. 


There seems to be consider 


How to Have Oxalis Bloom in 
L. P., Cineinnati, O.: 
wble diffeulty in foreing oxalis bulbs to flower 
freely during winter, the time they are the most 
in demand, and the time they would be at their 
best if the bulbs were in the proper condition 
when planted. 
is because of the time and manner of growing the 
bulbs. 


The cause of their not flowering 


Those usually sold are grown in Holland 
in summer, and taken up before they are fully 
matured or ripened. For winter flowering these 
bulbs should be grown in the greenhouse in win 
ter, and dried off in spring or early summer. They 
would then natural rest 
started into growth in the following October. For 
the window garden put three bulbs in 
pot in a light and rieh soil, one ineh below the 


have a before being 


a six-inch 
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surface. They will at once commence active 
vrowth and should have full sunlight. In fact, if 
they do not have that several hours in the day, 
they will not flowersatisfactorily. 0. lutea, a clear 
eanary yellow, is one of the most desirable bulbs 
irden, flowering most profusely 
all winter, if grown the win- 
ter previous, and ripened off about June.” 


for-the window g: 
the bulbs have been 





The Red Begonia. P. Saxton, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Begonia rubra is a magnificent flowering 
plant for the window garden in winter. It is 


easily managed, and has few enemies; its large 
elusters of vermilion-scarlet flowers are produced 
in abundance, and continue long without fading. 
After flowering the plant shows a disposition to 
rest, growth ceases, and the whole foliage looks 
rusty. At that 
and soon a new growth will commence from the 


time gradually withhold water, 


bottom; then it should be repotted; shake out and 
reduce the size of the ball about one-third, by rub- 
Then place 
ina pot one size larger than the one it occupied 
and with well-rotted 
manure, and cut away all the old growth; the new 
will be rapid and the plant will annually increase 
Allowing the previous year’s 


bing off the loose and decayed roots. 


use soil made very rich 


in size and beauty. 
growth to remain is the whole cause of this plant 
The ball of 
earth and roots is apt to become so hard that the 
That the 
plant may not suffer from this cause, set the pot 


failing to make a satisfactory growth. 


get sufficient moisture. 


plant does not 


in a pail of water, even to the rim, once in, say six 
let it for or four 
hours at a time until soaked. 


weeks, and remain there three 


Canned Food. —W. W. Meech, Bergen Co., N.J.: 


Coneentrated extracts of beef are extensively 
made in Germany and the United States. Lean 
meat is boiled until all but its fibrin is dissolved; 


the liquid is then concentrated until it forms a 
thick paste, which is easily preserved. Chemists 


are not agreed as to its food value. Itis a tonic 
and stimulant, and very useful to supply any 
deficiency of meaty flavor to soups or broths. 


Most vegetables are well preserved by drying, and 
boiled 


and yield their aroma 


sonked and in water resume their 


when 
bulk 
mixed, for vegetable 


They are sold, nicely 
The preservation of 


SOLps. 


vegetables by canning is extensively done. Toma- 


toes, sugar corn, beans and baked beans, peas, 
squashes, pumpkins, ete., of great excellence are 
preserved very extensively and so cheaply that 
il elasses ean enjoy them at all seasons. 

Recipe for Corned Beef. W. Latridge, Herki- 
mer Cu., N. ¥ In preparing beef to be pre- 
served in pickle it should be soaked in a weak 
brine for five or six days to remove all the 


blood; then take out and pack in a clean barrel. 
fhen for each hundred pounds of beef prepare a 


brine made with nine pounds of salt, two pounds 
f sugar and two ounces of saltpeter and six gal- 
lons of water. Boil and skim this, and pour it 
while hot over the meat in the barrel. If the meat 


through the summer, tap the barrel, 


off the brine, heat up to the 


is to be kept 
in the spring draw 


boiling point again, skim and add a few handsful 


f salt and pour while hot over the meat. The 
heating destroys the germs of whatever fungi 
may be present, whieh, if not killed, may cause 
fermentation and deeay. Of eourse the barrels 


should be stored in a cool cellar and kept covered, 


Weed Destroyer, Ete. —‘T. M. Chambers, Pem- 
bina Co., N. Dak.: The chemical weed destroyer, 
viven by Mr. James in the October number of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, would probably prove 
more effective if applied to the weeds while they 
were growing rapidly, early in the season than 
later. Anything that suddenly checks the growth 
of a plant, tends to weaken it, and this is the rea- 
son why mowing down weeds in midsummer is 
preferable to performing such operations early in 
spring or late If this or any other 
chemieal is to be applied to Canada thistles, it 


im autumn. 
would be best to mow them down first, in order to 
admit some of the poison into their freshly sev- 
ered and hollow stems. Dilute sulphuric acid may 
be used for the same purpose, and while it will 
kili all kinds of vegetation, it is soon washed out 
of the soil, leaving it richer for the application 


because it has hastened the decay of whatever 
vegetable matter it may have contained at the 
time the acid was applied. The secret in getting 


ta good scald for removing the hair in dressing 


nigs is in sudden plunging inte the hot water and 


drawing out again into the air. The water should 
be near the boiling point, and then if you work 
rapidly and test the hair after each plunge, you 
will soon hit the thing just right. 





G. R. 
sections where 


Winter Pruning of Grapevines, Smith, 
Hampden Co., Mass.: In grapes 
are grown on an extensive seale, the pruning of 
the vines is begun as soon as the leaves have all 
fallen, usually in December, and the work pro- 
gresses until finished. Pruning the vine has been 
reduced to an art,so much so that an expert com- 
mands*from two to three dollars per day. He 
simply the at the proper points, 
cheaper help removing the severed portion from 
the 
as they understand the character and productive- 
Some portions of the field will 
produce a heavier crop, in which case a greater 
length of fruit-producing wood is left. Different 
varieties different pruning and the owner 
knowing where they are located has the advan- 
tage of even an expert, as the varieties 
readily after the 
fallen. For a few vines employ some one who is 
posted to prune them. 


cuts eanes 


wires. Many growers do their own pruning 


ness of the soil. 


need 
are not 
distinguishable leaves have 
Have them explain why 
they trim at a certain point, and the following 
season prune your own vines. 





American Pomological Society. Secretary 
G. C. Brackett, Lawrence, Kan., informs us that at 
a called session of the Executive Committee of 
held in ‘Art Institute, World’s 
Columbian Exposition,’ several for 
the next regular session were presented by the 
After having 
the committee decided to accept the invitation of 


this society, 


invitations 


secretary. been duly considered, 


the California State Horticultural Society, and 
fixed the place for holding the session at San 
Francisco, sometime during the winter of 1894-5; 


the exact date to be hereafter determined, and of 

which due notice will be given. It was regarded 

by the committee impracticable to attempt to hold 

a session at so remote a locality at an earlier date, 

owing to the necessary preparatory arrangements 
' 


to secure a large attendance from other States. 


California Tree Protectors.—J. H. Los 
Angeles Co., Cal., writes us: “In the 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, a Cor- 
respondent gives his method of making tree pro- 


Spires, 


November 


tectors. Here we have protectors ready-made; one 


kind is made of tule, or, as we call it in the East, 
flag. We also have a kind made of the Yuceu 
palm. The palm tree protector is cut around the 


log in the shape of a thin veneer, two or three 
staples of annealed wire are then attached to each 
en inche 


side of the piece, which is cut about se 


wide; the proteetor is drawn around the tree and 
wires twisted together. They are packed in bun 
of 100 All of 
s the citrus, have to be protected here 
of 
localities light frosts.” 


dles each. our deciduous trees, as 


well a ol 


aceount rabbits, mice, sunburn, and in some 


Winter-Made Butter.—Vincent L. Ross, Carroll 
Co., Ma.: If you live near a good market, as much 
or more profit will be 
late fall, winter and early spring butte1 
pound eakes or rolls of five or six pounds each, 
and furnishing them in this condition direct to the 
retailer or consumer. If you are able to produce 
a good article, three to five cents per pound extra 
may be obtained of consumers who are particular 
as to the character of the butter they use. They 
than ten pounds 


derived in making up the 
into neat 


perhaps would not use more 
every two weeks, but the extra fifty cents would 
pay you for the extra half hour spent in deliver- 
By following this plan no packages need 


Some, however, may wish the but- 


ing it. 
be purchased. 
ter packed in five-gallon ecrocks, they cutting it 
out as desired. In most cellars it no doubt will 
retain its peculiar flavor longer in this shape than 
in pound cakes. Of course are re- 
turned for refilling. The weight should be per 
manently marked on them by paint or scratching. 
Thus you will be able to settle accounts when the 
dedueting the of 


these crocks 


butter is delivered weight 


erock. 


by 


Live Fence Posts.—S. P. Welles, Ness Co., Kan. : 
Where timber is expensive and difficult to 
live tree an be ina 

In setting out trees for this purpose, how- 


ob- 


tain, or posts ¢ crown few 
years. 
ever, only those species that are known to flourish 
in that loeality should if they be 
fruit nut bearing, so much the better. When 


they attain six inches in diameter, either prune 


be used, and 


or 
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heavily every year or cut off the trunk at the top 
of the fence and the stubs will serve as posts for 
from three to four years longer. If at the end of 
that time you do not have at command a supply of 
posts, then set other trees between the posts along 
the line. The object in topping or heavy pruning 
is to prevent shading the ground and impoverish- 
ing the soil along the line of fence. Only wire 
fence should be used with live posts. Use long 
staples, letting them project at least one inch, 
pulling them out half their length before the bark 
of tree grows out to the wire. For barbed or No.9 
plain wire set the trees sixty feet apart, using a 
wooden stay or divider half way between. 


Cow Peas and Scarlet Clover.—T. P. Robinson, 
New York: The proper time for turning under cow 
peas, scarlet clover, and other plants for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, is just as they have reached their 
full growth, but not a mature stage. When the 
peas begin to show pods, and clover is in full 
bloom, is about the right time, for at this stage 
the stems have hardened but slightly, and the 
foliage is at its best, containing all the valuable 
chemical properties they are likely to absorb from 
either the soil or atmosphere, and then as these 
are buried in the soil they are soon set free and 
become available as nutriment for whatever crop 
may follow. Rye is a far less valuable plant for 
plowing under as fertilizer than either peas or 
Still it is better than nothing, besides if 
left to grow up until in the best condition for this 
purpose, it is very difficult to get the stalks under 
with a plow. Peas and clover, when 
turned under in a green state, will not decay suffi- 
ciently to give up all their chemical constituents 
in less time than two years, but much depends 
upon the seasons, for if dry, decay will proceed 
much slower than in wet ones. 


clover. 


ground 





Seed Potatoes.—H. Garrison, Macon Co., Mo.: 
If possible keep the potatoes through the winter 
and until planting in the spring at such a tempera- 
ture that they willnot sprout. Any point between 
point and forty-five degrees will 
retard the growth, even a much higher tempera- 
ture for a day or two will not start the growth 
unless the atmosphere be very humid. Definite 
experiments have been made regarding the loss of 
those potatoes whose eyes or 
buds arein a normal condition at planting time 
several inches of 
sprouts removed at planting. The loss in the lat- 
ter ¢: be It is not 
aut all necessary to remove the sprouts to insure 
growth, as new ones are put forth in their place, 
only forthe convenience jin handling at planting 
they removed. 


the freezing 


Vitality between 


and others which have had 


was found to considerable. 


ise 


wre 

Best Size of Barnyard,--John P. Welter, Oswego 
Co., N. ¥.: As a rule, barnyards are too large, 
viewed from an economical standpoint. The ex- 
periment stations have showed the great loss to 
the manure lying in the open yard from washing 
by One has only to note the dark color of 
the water running from the open yard after each 
heavy shower to comprehend that very much of 
the soluble fertilizing properties are thus lost, 
and to prove this to greater satisfaction, haul a 
load of manure out to the open meadow, place it 
i piles of about the thickness of the barnyard 
accumulations, and let it remain from autumn 
until the usual time of cleaning the yard in the 
spring. Upon removing this scattered load from 
the of meadow, one observes the rank 
growth of grass where the manure was scattered, 
and its effects can be seen for years afterwards. 
This should induce farmers to not only reduce the 
barnyard to the smallest reasonable Imit, but 
erect as much shelter as possible for the proper 
protection of this element of fertility. 


rains. 


i} 


surface 


Persimmons at the North.—E. P. Powell, Clin- 
ton Co., N. Y., writes us: **I have succeeded in 
fruiting the persimmon very successfully as far 
north as Central New York. It makes a valuable 
addition to our fruits in early winter. 
There is, however, in the variety fruited a slight 
astringency even after heavy This sort 
was not ripened before freezing. Those who have 


dessert 
frosts. 


eaten Japanese persimmons, fresh or dried, can 
not but wish that as good a fruit could be secured 
at the North. My tree is twenty-five years old; 
grown from seed. The fruit grows on grafts sent 
me by Mr. Lyon, of the Missouri State Board of 
Horticulture. I see no reason why we may not 
have persimmons throughout the whole North- 
ern United States, and even in Southern Canada 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


Rocky Mountain Soils.—The various geological 
formations which have entered into the soils of 
the Rocky Mountains range from Archzean to the 
Pliocene Tertiary, and the methods of decomposi- 
tion, pulverizing, eroding and transportation in- 
elude all known phenomenon. W. C. Knight of 
the Wyoming station reports (B. 14) that a study 
ef these soils is especially interesting, owing to 
their diversity of composition. Some of them 
have been derived from the entire series of rocks, 
while others are the result of the decaying of a 
single geological horizon. Wind erosion now 
plays an important part in the transportation of 
soils in Wyoming, and has doubtless done so in 
the past, owing to the incoherent state of thesoils, 
due to the lack of clay. The arid regions, which 
are chiefly Tertiary and Cretaceous plains and 
tablelands, receive very little rain. Consequently 
the soils become loosened by great earth cracks, 
and during the dry and windy winter season are 
transported in dense clouds to the broken country 
and distant hills and mountains, travelers being 
sometimes almost suffocated by these dust storms, 
which reach to the Great Plains, and almost to the 
Missouri river. In it not an 
uncommon sight to see banks of earth, like huge 
banks of snow, behind a reef of rock, or in the lee 
of large growths of tufted sagebrush. In the 
Great Plains country, hedges and close fences are 


a single season is 


ehanged to embankments. 

Fattening Steers. A well-balanced feeding 
ration, containing in the approximately proper 
all the for the 
production of flesh necessitates the 
purchase of nitrogenous foods not available on 
the farm, such as cotton or linseed meal, or bran. 
To ascertain whether farmers were justified in 
paying high prices for these extra foods, when 


proportions essential elements 


and bone, 


they have an abundance of maize, has been the 
ebject of feeding experiments by R. H. Miller of 
the Maryland station (B. 22). One lot of grade 
Shorthorn steers were fed on a ration of fifteen 
parts, by weight, of corn and cob meal, 
seed meal four, bran two, cut turnips fifteen, 
corn fodder twenty, and one part of molasses. A 
second lot of the same grade of steers received a 
poorly balanced ration of the above foods, omit- 
ting the cotton-seed meal and bran, their places 
being taken by an increased quantity of corn and 
cob meal. The steers fed the well-balanced ration 
made an average daily gain of 2.78 pounds; those 


ecotton- 


given the poorly balanced ration made an average 
daily gain of 1.70 pounds. There was an increased 
profit of 37.06 per steer in favor of the well- 
balanced ration. It was shown that with a well- 
balanced feeding ninety days is ample time in 
which to fatten a steer for market. Where the 
more nitrogenous foods are used, it is believed 
that nearly as good daily gains can be made by 
mixing the grain with cut corn fodder as though 
hay were used. Cut corn fodder was more profit- 
able for feeding these cattle than hay, making 
the result a gain instead of aloss. Fifty per cent. 
more manure was made from the animals receiv- 
ing the well-balanced ration than from those 
receiving the poorly balanced and the 
manure was also much richer in plant food. Hence 
for fattening steers, a well-balanced ration is very 
much more profitable than a poorly balanced one, 


one, 


Improved Milk Test.—The accuracy of the Bab- 
eock method for testing milk has been proved in 
the World’s Columbian Dairy at Chicago. 
The milk of each of the three herds of twenty-five 
cows wis creamed and churned daily. The skim 
milk and butter-milk were tested, and the butter 
from each herd analyzed every day. The butter- 
fat, found by testing the milk of each of the 
seventy-five cows, was nearly all accounted for by 
the analyses of the skim milk, butier-milk, and 
butter. E. H. Farrington, of the Illinois station, 
who superintended the analyses, suggests (1. 27) 
the following precautions in using the Babcock 
test (Wisconsin station B. 36). An acid having a 
specific gravity of 1.82 should be used with milk at 
6 to70° F. If the acid is stronger, cool the milk. 
With weaker acid, warm the milk. When meas- 
uring the acid into the test bottles,old the bot- 
tom at an angle that will cause the acid to follow 
the inside walls to the bottom of the bottle, and not 
drop through the milk in the center of the bottle. 
If properly poured into the test bottle, there will 
be a distinct layer of milk and acid, with little or 


Tests, 


] 








no black color between them. Thoroughly mix 
the milk and acid as soon as measured into the 
test bottle. A better separation of fat is obtained 
by mixing at once than by allowing the two liquids 
to stand unmixed in the bottles until enough tests 
have been measured out to fill the centrifuge. 
After whirling the centrifuge with the test bottles 
for five minutes, add hot water until the test bottle 
is just filled up to the neck. Run the centrifuge 
for one minute, and then fill the neck of the test 
bottles with hot water and run the centrifuge 
another minute. Adding the necessary hot water 
in two portions is often a great help in getting a 
clean separation of the fat. When the test bottles 
are taken from the centrifuge, they are put into 
water at 140° to 160° F., and the per cent. of fat is 
read at that temperature. Too low -esults will be 
obtained if the centrifuge does not have sufficient 
speed. The machines have to be watched, as con- 
stant use wears some of them so that the speed 
designed by the manufacturer is not obtained. 
When testing skim milks or butter-milks which 
have less than two-tenths of one per cent. of fat, 
the reading should immediately on 
taking the test bottle from the centrifuge. Other- 
wise, on cooling, the contraction of the liquid in 
the bottle will often leave the fat spread over the 
inside surface of the measuring tube. In these 
tests each cow’s milk was successfully analyzed, 
both separately and in combination witn the rest. 


be made 


electric 


forcing 


Electric Light for Cauliflowers, — An 
are light, hanging above the roof of a 
house at the New York Cornell University station, 
is reported by L. H. Bailey (B. 55), to have had 
little pronounced influence upon the cauliflowers 
growing within. In size of head and length of 
leaves, the light and the dark houses gave about 
equal results, though the plants under the light 
held their leaves more than the 
With the are light inside of the house, though the 
very earliest heads were obtained from points far 
removed from tly light, there did not appear to be 
any uniform behavior in reference to the point of 
illumination. Plants near the light were much 
injured; at seven to ten feet they were normal 
size; and the lamps hung so low that beyond fif- 
teen or twenty feet the plants were much shaded 
by their own leaves and by plants in front of 
them, the influence of the rays being, therefore, 
much broken. The baneful influence on the cauli- 
flowers was dissipated at a distance of about ten 
feet, and beyond this the light appeared to exert 
little influence. Electrie light of different colors 
exerted decided upon radishes and 
lettuce during early growth, but these differences 
tended to disappear as the plants approached 
maturity. Other experiments showed that cauli- 
flowers are easily grown as a winter crop. 


erect others. 


influences 


Raspberries and Blackberries. — Black rasp- 
berries can be made a profitable farm crop, 
according to F. W. Card of the New York Cornell 
University station (B. 57), when grown for evapo- 
rating purposes, and gathered by the aid of a berry 
harvester, regardless of distance from markets. 
The average yields per acre, with good culture, are 
about seventy-five to eighty bushels of black 
raspberries, seventy bushels of red raspberries, 
and one hundred bushels of blackberries. Low 
summer pinching of blackberries has been found 
best for most varieties. If red raspberries are 
pinched back it should be done low and early in 
the summer, and the canes should be made to 
branch low. Evaporating red raspberries and 
blackberries did not prove profitable. Berry canes 
which made their entire growth after July 6th, 
stood the winter as well better than those 
which grew during the whole season. Removing 
all the young eanes from a plantation bearing its 
last crop of fruit materially increased the yield. 
Raspberries and blackberries can be successfully 
fruited under glass, but require artificial pollina- 
tion and a comparatively high temperature. 
Under ordinary conditions, thinning the fruit of 
raspberries and blackberries, other than that done 
by the spring pruning, did not pay, and cutting off 
the bearing canes early in spring did not induce 
autumn fruiting of raspberries. Frequent spray- 
ing with water throughout the blossoming period 
did not interfere with pollination and subsequent 
fruit production. Tlfe only remedy for red rust is 
to dig and burn at once every plant found to be 
affected. Cutaway and'burn all canes affected with 
anthracnose pits, and spray such plantations with 
Bordeaux mixture. Root galls weaken the plants, 
sausing them to appear as if suffering from poor 


or 


| 


| JANUARY, 


soil. Removing the plants and burning the roots 
is the only remedy. Stable manure and wood 
ashes are the most popular fertilizers. 


Digestibility of Corn Silage and Fodder.—It is 
generally believed that the process of ensiling 
does not increase the digestibility of maize, but 
that, on the contrary, either ensiling or field curing 
decreases its digestibility. Experiments at the 
Pennsylvania station by H. P. Armsby (R. ’92) sup 
port this belief so far as concerns the ordinary 
conditions of farm work. They indicate, however, 
that it is possible to increase the digestibility of 
the woody fiber of corn by excessive fermentation 
in the silo. This result is obtained only when the 
loss by fermentation is so large that the crude 
fiber is attacked, and is at the cost of a decreased 
digestibility of every other important ingredient 
especially affected by ensi- 
ling, a considerable proportion of them being 
converted into less valuable forms, and the digesti- 
bility of the remainder being reduced sometimes 
Such silage may be con- 


The albuminoids are 


nearly or quite to zero. 
siderably more digestible than poorly cured fod- 
Field curing 
seems in every case to decrease the digestibility 
of the When the 
successfully conducted the 
ensiling and field curing both decrease the diges 
tibility of the fresh forage somewhat, and te 
about the same extent. 


der, except as to the albuminoids. 
fresh substance. processes are 


and losses small, 


The Production of Manure,—Though it is tre 
quently stated that an average of 80 per cent. of 
the fertilizer value of the food of mature farm 
animals is recovered in their excrement, compar- 
atively little work has been done in the past de 
cade to determine the amount of plant food re 
turned in from that consumed in 
the food under the varying conditions in which 
domestic animals are kept. Feeding experiments 
with young stock at the New York Cornell Univer 
that am 


the excrement 


sity station by G. C. Watson (B. 56), show 
average of 71 per cent. of the three constituents of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash is recovered 
in the manure. The solid and liquid excrement 
recovered for every one thousand pounds of live 
weight of the animal was as follows: Sheep 344, 
pounds per day, worth $26.09 per year; calves, 67 


pounds per day, worth $24.45 per year; pigs, 832 
pounds per day, worth $60.88 per year; cows, 743, 
pounds per day, worth $2! per year; horses, 
48$ pounds per day, worth 74 per year. The 


rate per year would probably be too high for the 


7 
S27 
classes of animals that are much pastured, though 
it is correct for those that are kept in stalls oa 
pens. Barn manures, produced from fairly nitro- 
genous food, liberally fed, contain a much larges 
proportion of nitrogen than of either phosphoric 
acid or potash, and where commercial fertilizers 
are used with such manures, the most economicag 
application will be secured by applying a much 
larger proportion of phosphoric acid and poiash 
in the commercial manures, than is usually sold 
in complete fertilizers. 

Immunity from Anthrax.— Malignant pustule 
or anthrax, affects all domestic animals. On ae- 
count of A. T. Neale, of the 
Delaware station, recommends (B. 20) that when- 
ever farm stock dies, or is found dead, under sus 
picious circumstances, a competent veterinarias 
should be called at once to make an investigation. 
Otherwise the not be skinned oa 
opened, and before it has been mutilated by dogs 
or buzzards it should be cremated, if possible. If 
locatéon 


its contagiousness, 


eareass should 


buried, a place with suitable and soli 
should be selected on the farm, and to this all ear- 
casses should be carefully drawn, and should there 
be covered with feet of earth 
Blood and excrement be allowed te 
defile the trail to the grave, as the germs of the 
disease will live in the soil. If in the ease of man 
a wound on the hand leg gives the poisons 
entrance to the body, then pustules 
form. Man and the horned animals may recover 
but sheep and goats have little or no resisting 
The germs can withstand both heat ard 


not less than six 


should not 


or 
malignant 


powers. 
cold, and can lie for years in a dry place without 
loss of vitality. The disease may be avoided or 
checked by not manurial material from 
questionable sources, and by shunning such othe 
agents as are liable to carry the disease germs, A 
proper disposal of all suspected carcasses should 
be insisted upon. Immunity may be secured by 
following the Pasteur system of inoculation with 
an attenuated virus from this splenic fever, 


using 
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You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 


bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 
Macbeth’s “‘pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl glass’’— 


they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


Lhe American climate is sub- 
ject to extreme and very rapid 
One result attendant 
on these changes is a great lia- 
bility to taking cold, and to the 
whole train of diseases which 
Wise people do their best to guard against these 

and by careful adaptation of clothing keep the 
body at as even a temperature as possible. The best of 
and before one 


Guard 
Against 
| Cold. 


follow. 
changes, 


changes. 


care, however, will not always suffice, 


knows it a cold is fastened upon some part of the system. 
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DATENT Lambskin-with- 
i wool-on swob and 
book—How to Take Care of 
Leather — both free at the 
store. 

Vacuum Leather Oil, 25¢, 
and your money back if yeu 


want it. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


These are just the conditions in which the great value of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters becomes evident. They 
prevent the cold from becoming deep-seated, and thus re- 


They 


also help the system to recover its tone, and enable it to 


€ nd i. € xposure, 
Porous 


| Allcock’s Plasters 


sulting in rheumatism, pneumonia, or consumption. 





WEBSTER &HANNUM Fin. A ee 
GREEN BONE CUTTER CAzENO . 
GREAP DURABLE And WARRANTED 


COSTING DOUBLE AND MORE ) AT 


GREAT INTERSTATE FAIR ELMIRA. N.Y, 
NY. STATE FAIR SYRACUSE.N.Y._A 
AND |S? AND dn ay 
AT WESTERN N.Y.FAIR ~ 
HELD AT ROCHESTER.N.Y. 





are at the same time a preventive and a curative. 

















. You ca can buy 


this beautiful 


ORGAN: $43 








AGENTS TS COINE 


Money selling Beveridge’s Au-~- 
tomatic Cooker, Latest and 
best cooking utensil ever invent- 
ed. Sells atsight. One Agent 
sold over 1700 in one town. 
One sample Cooker froe to 
good agents. Advertising matter 
furnished. For full particulars ad- 


3 dress W.E. BEVERIDGE, 
BALTIMORE, Md 
ETS TALE | 


i 
& 










If you buy it now. 


It has five octaves, solid walnut case, with five 
sets of reeds; thirteen stops; double couplers; 
grand organ swell and every improvement. 


No. 478 University Royal Organ, 


It contains 111 reeds divided into 5 sets, and 
is by far the most elegant organ ever offered 
at this price. Send us $43 and we will ship this 
Organ to you with Stooland Book,and guarantee 
safe delivery; or put $45 with your Banker or 
Merchant and we willsend it to you to be paid for 
a(ter fifteen duys’ trial in your home. 





Dialogues, Speakers, for Schooi, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue fre: 
T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,1!!- 


PLAYS 











Other Organs from $30 to $500. 


We have been in business 34 years and have sold tens of 











A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 
wasting diseases. 


feed by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 











thousands of our Organs but never before have we offered 
so beautiful an organ at so lowa price and there is no pro- 
bability that such anoffer will be madeagain by anyone. Send 


your order to 
EAST 2ist STREET, 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO GO, **° “New Yor«: 
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H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 


FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COVERINGS. 


FOR FURNACES, HOT°AIR PIPES, ETC. 


ga 383 PER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@a 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FRLCE BY MAIL. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 
SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETC. 
.IQUID PAINTS, FIREPROOF PAINTS. COATINGS, ETC. 

@7 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CHICAGO. LONDON 











BLATCHFORD’ S ROYAL CALF MEAL, 


The only satisfactory Milk substitute for Calves and all young stock. 
BLATCHFORD’S ROYAL STOCK FOOD—A/ost nourishing tonic food. 
MYER’S ROYAL HORSE AND CATTLE SPICE—JZest feed seasoning. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL, COTTON SEED MEAL, ETC. 

J. W. BARWELL & CO., Ag’ts & Jobbers of Mill Feeds, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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T T IPRICN mea 
KARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
a 
The copious rains and warm weather which fol- 
lowed the great drouth in England led to the pro- 
duction of second crops of strawberries, raspber- 
ries, and even apples. 
The South African Sugar Company, Limited, was 
The 


sugar 


organized at Capetown. 


beet - root 


recently 
will manufacture 
raised on its own land. 


company 


from roots 


For the first time in more than half a century, 
[reland is pronounced free from contagious pleuro- 
pueumonia, no ease having been detected among 
its cattle in twelve months. 

Two grass-fed bullocks, recently exhibited at a 
eattle show in New South Wales, Australia,weighed 
respectively 2,284 and 
fattened wholly on natural pasturage 


2,178 pounds. They were 
Ata recent sale of Shetland ponies from the stud 
of the Marquis 


mal, only thirty-four inehes high, brought the top 


of Londonderry, a diminutive ani- 


price, forty guineas, or two hundred ten dollars. 

The ostrich farmers of South Africa suifer losses 
from the effeets of a small wire-worm, Strongy/us 
which infest the young in 
such numbers as frequently to produce fatal re 
sults. 


Douglassi, ostriches 


Attempts to cultivate in the Nilgiri 
hills, India, from imported English seed have been 
only 


potatoes 


partially suecessful, on account of the de- 
terioration of the seed before it reached its final 
destination. 

The coffee plantations of Coorg, India, have been 
invaded by borers, Which threaten great damage. 
There are two varieties of the coffee borers, the 
white and the red, and both are equally destruc- 
tive in the larval stage. 

Trout culture has been successfully undertaken 
in South Africa, the eggs having been carried there 
from England 
the 
rivers of Cape Colony. 


Several thousand young trout from 


hatcheries have been distributed to various 
land sold 
State of Vera Cruz, 
purchasers were of various nation 
Americans, 
mans, Frenchmen and Belgians. 
Prof. the National 


Institute, Paris, reports that of thirty-nine varie 


Over a million acres of cotfee were 


during last year in the single 
Mexico. 


alities, 


he 


ineluding Englishmen, Ger- 


Schribanx, of Agronomic 
ties of oats with whieh he experimented, the best 
was the Beseler. It surpassed all the others in the 
production of both grain and straw. 

that 


poisoned 


from Russia than 
were drinking 
koumyss, a fermented drink prepared from milk. 
The “nt was tyrotoxylin, a ptomaine 


which is developed in milk and its products. 


News 
hundred persons 


comes more one 


from 
toxie «as 


Orange growing is the leading industry of Jaffa 
(the ancient Joppa), and the business has doubled 
in extent during the last fifteen years. The entire 
plain on the land side of Jaffa is covered with 
orange groves, the total area being 1,780 acres. 

The cultivation of jalap has been undertaken in 
Madras, and other parts of India, with 
It isa convolvulaceous plant, resembling 


eminent 
success. 
sweet potato in its manner of growth. The medic- 
inal jalap powder is prepared from the tubers. 
The Bolinda Vale, 
Australia, comprises 84.000 acres, 
by Sir W. J. Clarke, and forms only a part 
landed The of 
sheep, besides lambs, 4,000 cattle, and 600 horses. 
Red 
Martin Sutton, England, 
produced 9, milk 
The weight of the cow is only 762 pounds, or less 
than one-twelfth 


pastoral estate of Victoria, 
owned 


of 
70.000 


some is 
lis 
stock 


possessions. consists 


Rose, a Dexter-Kerry cow belonging to Mr. 
ot to 
316 pounds of 


is reported have 


in twelve months. 
of that of her annual yield of 
milk. 
Agricultural co‘peration appears to be very suc- 
New Zealand. At the 
the Auckland Farmers’ 
Association the annual report showed a net profit 


cessful in recent annual 


meeting of Codperative 
of more than 87,000, equal to thirty per cent.on the 
paid-up eapital. 

Cattle plague is still raging in the Russian prov 
of Saratoff, the ot 
stroyed during the past two years is enormous. In 


ince and quantity stock de- 


Russia, the clis- 


the lust 


Saratoff, and other provinces of 
bad 
great. 


tress resulting from the harvest of 
two years is still very 

Several farmers who had been summoned before 
London magistrates on the charge of selling adul- 





terated milk, were dismissed on proof that the 
thin quality of the milk was due, not to added 
water, but to the impaired condition of the cows, 
in consequence of the great drouth. 

A syndicate of farmers and dealers in butter 
has been formed in Normandy, France, to wage 
war against the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine 
aus pure butter. They have petitioned for a law to 

compel makers of butter substitutes to give all 
such compounds a totally different color from 
butter. 

It is estimated that of the 224,000,000 pounds of 
butter annually imported into Great Britain, be- 
tween one-fourth and one-half is largely adulter- 
ated with oleomargarine. In addition to this 
adulterated butter about 120,000,000 pounds of mar- 
garine are openly imported, besides what is made 
in Great Britain. 

An Australian paper highly of the 
attempt to cultivate arrowroot in tropical Queens- 
land, and there is every chance that the plant will 
be the Bermudas. 
After unsuccessful trials of other varieties, it was 
found that the Canna edulis was best suited to 
climate of Queensland. 


speaks 


as suceessful there as it is in 


New Zealand is reported to be in a condition of 
unprecedented prosperity, owing to the rapid 
strides in land reelamation, the 
crease in the exports of frozen mutton, the impe- 
tus given to the dairy industry by the opening of 
British markets and the increase of population 
induced by these conditions. 


enormous in- 


The U.S. Consul-General at Frankfort, Germany, 
reports the hop crop of that empire for 1893 to be 
half the usual average. There 
similar shortage in all Europe except 
Bohemia, Holland and Belgium, where the yield 
The de 


less than was i 


Russia, 
was in excess of the preceding crop. net 
ficit is estimated at 27,000,000 pounds. 

An inereased impulse to flax culture in Seotland 
likely to be by the invention of 
machinery for #cutching the flax. A well known 
firm in Leeds is manufacturing a newly invented 


given 


seenis 


machine which is said to work to perfeet satisfac 
tion, yielding a good fiber, with very little tow. 
and without breaking or damaging the tenderest 
fiber of the flax. 

The coffee lands and some of the cinchona lads 
of Ceylon have been planted with tea in sueh 
quantities that the export has reached seventy 
million pounds, of a quality that 
world-wide fame. The eoffee plantations, which 
at one time produced a million ewts. «a year, failed 


has acquired 


through exhausted soil and leaf disease until the 
production fell off to 90,000 ewts. annually, 

No less than fourteen million of the inhabitants 
of France, that is, three-fourths of the agricultural! 
population, are engaged in farming on farms ot 
There 
all an 


chiekens, 


twenty acres, or less, generally much less. 
nre 4,802,697 of these farms, which cover in 
of 24,900,214 sutter, 
grain, vegetables, fruit, milk, cheese, and in a way 
eattle, sheep and swine are the usual products. 


meres. eggs, 


area 


An English farmer was recently prosecuted for 
eruelty to animals and fined ten pounds ($50) and 
He was alleged to have kept twenty-six 
head of in a field food. 
But the farmer’s neighbors, believing that he had 
best eould in the prevailing drouth, 


2 subscription and soon raised enough to 


costs. 


stock without sufficient 


done the he 
started 
make up to him the amount of fine and costs. 
Australia, 
the 


The vine of Victoria, are 
taking very active measures to promote 
of A special 
Europe to push the sale 
brandy, and his efforts were attended with much 


A Victorian distiller writes: Australisan 


growers 
suc. 
viticulture. ‘nt was sent to 


cess 


of Victorian wines and 
suecess. 
brandy will, in a few years, be the next staple ex- 


port after wool. It may be sold by millions of gal 


lons all over the world.” 

The 
with the margarine question, whieh has 
to the 
g margarine question 
the mind of the British 


ment of the struggle going on in the 


dairy farmers of Australia are confronted 
the most 


The 


agitating 


serious import farmers of Victoria. 


great is just now 


farmer. Upon the settle 
British butter 
margarine, 
oft 
prospects for the Victorian dairying industry. 


market as to which is to win, butter or 


will largely depend on the continuance good 


Australian salt bushes have been introduced 


into South Africa, and are being largely cultivated 
In return 
of several 


there as forage plants, to resist drouth. 
the Cape have 
native fodder plants, among them Mesembryauthe- 


colonists sent seeds 
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allied to the 
In hative 
are considered 


mum floribundum, a closely 
“jee plant” of 


habitat its thick, succulent 


plant 
our greenhouses. its 
leaves 
to be almost as good as a pool of water in a desert 

It is reported from France that M. Egasse, ot 
Archevilliers, in the Department of Eure et Loire, 
produced an average crop of eighteen tons of pota 
toes per acre on forty acres. The tons were what 
Americans call ** long tons” This 
result was attained by heavy manuring, the land 


of 2,240 pounds. 


having received, in addition to farmyard manure, 
a dressing of 280 pounds of superphosphate, 224 
pounds each of sulphate of potash and nitrate of 
soda per acre. 

A remedy for tetanus, or lockjaw, is announced 
Professor Tizzoni of Bologna, Italy, has introduced 
wspecific which he calls tetanus antitoxin, which 
has in a large number of cases proved curative in 
the 


Horses 


manas wellas in the lower animals, some of 
cures being of a very surprising character. 
or other animals are first rendered immune, and 
from their blood the antidote is prepared, and the 
patient is treated with 
the substance. 
The cultivation 
(Castillan 


the isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico. 


uw hypodermic injection ot 


the 
rapidly on 


of both coffee and rubber 


tree elastica) is inereasing 


In ordinary 
eotfee plantations, trees otherwise useless are 
planted to shade the coffee trees, but the substi 
tution of the rubber tree provides a shade that in 
seven years pays all the expenses of the planta 
tion—both coffee and One 


rubber. rubber 


planted for every four coffee trees. 


tree is 


The trade in agricultural implements is reported 


to have been very good in Southeastern Russia 


for the season just past. There was special acti 
ity in reapers, on account of the searcity of hands 
the outbreak of cholera having driven them away 
Over 4,009 


were sold, of which 1.000 were 


American, the remainder of Russian make finding 


reapers 


sale solely because they were cheaper The 
crop was very 


hay 
poor, and only about 200 mowers 
and 500 hayrakes were sold, all being of Americeni 
manufacture. 

The introduetion 
ealled 


land counties of S« 


tle 


machines,’ 


of cat scales, or as they are 


there, weighing in the mid 


otland, has been greatly stimu 
lated by the offer of a prize for competition among 
farmers. The prize is to be awarded to the farmer 
Who can add the greatest number of pounds to th+ 
weight of 


his fattening cattle within a given tim: 


about eight or ten weeks, the daily increase or 


the lot caleulated per 1,000 pounds mean weight 
This is being done to eneourage the more genera 
weighing of cattle throughout Scotland. 

Mr. J. A. Wallace Dunlop, of Poows 
writes the 
Ayrshire cattle: 


ng, Australia 
to 


fustralasian as follows regarding 
‘The following has been handed 
down to me as the Origin of these cattle: My great 
grandfather, John Dunlop, of Dunlop, the 
year 1740, put a Devon bull to some Guernsey cows 
bull to 


tions were made and recrossed, from which crosses 


about 


and a Guernsey some Devon cows; selec 


sprang the renowned ‘Dunlop’ or ‘Ayrshire eat 
tle.” It is a matter of family history that the fore 
going is the true origin of the Ayrshire cattle.” 
Dr. J. Augustus Voeleker, who was 
the British 


culture of India, reports that there is ré 


s commissioned 
by 


government to investigate the ag 


ri 
om for im 
provement, though 


that ¢: 


in many place is littl 
un be 
to 


India as primitive 


improved upon 


mistake eousider thre vstem of 


and bare vy all the 


factors into consider: vonder 


fully good, and at his best f India is 


erage Brit 
report of . ocle el 


the equal, if not the superior, 


ish farmer. This s is quite 
at variance with popular 
The at } 
formally announced that 
Frau 
Freneh 
The 
the 
center for tl 
the 


bject 


Vine Congress Franee, has 
phylloxera 
has been subdued 
fected by 
Amerienan 


tural 


ith 


rafting 


Vil 


grapes. president nerieul 


society of department Herault, the 


lecal growth of nmon wines 


lle 
thre 


sin the 


states that bat against the phylloxera has 


line. In 
Herault 
the area fell to 118,000 in 1882, 


been gained along whole 1873 there 


were 565,000 acre under vineyards; 


due to the ravages of 
gto replant 
ing with American roots, rose to 418,000 acres. 


the phylloxera. In 1892 the area, owin 

Next after rice, pepper is the leading export 
erop of The pepper 
March, in the 


Siam. gathered in 


market about 


crop is 
and is bangkok 


Continued on Page 40 
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Erysipelas in my Face 


And head had long troubled me. I became nearly blind 





and my hair all came out. I 
doctored without relief. Fi- 
nally Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
highly recommended, and after 
taking three bottles I was free 
from my trouble and long suf 
ferings. Last winter after an 
attack of the grip 1 became 
easily tired and had no appe 





i! ; ingey. 
Mrs Wme Bar tite. Tresorted to Hood's, The 


tired feeling is gone and I have a good appetite. A severe 
eough which troubled me much has left me. Two of my 


Hood’s*"Cures 


eldest daughters are taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla with ben 
efit and I am giving it to my little girl for catarrh.” 
Mrs. Wm. E. BARINGER, Olive Ridge, N. Y. 


Hood’s Pills are hand made, and perfeet in propor 


tion and appearance, 25¢c, per box. 





Pacific 
Gas and 
Gasoline} 
Engines 


areabsolutely cafe. The most efficient 
and cconomical Engines for running 
machinery, pumping water, propelling 
boats, and a thousand other purposes 
Send for Cataloguo and Price List. 
GLOBE GAS ENGINE CO, 
51 N, 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















5Q Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HEEBNER’S Horse- POWER 





With SPEED RECULATOR. =S 
For 1,2 and 3 Horses. R38 
- 3 

Ss 






LITTLE GIA 


Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Miliet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders,&¢ 
HEEBNEK & SONS, Lansdate, ba.,U.S8,.4, 





Vegetable Cutters 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse, 
suitable for Cattle on 
Sheep, turned by a_ boy 
will easily cut a bushel in 
less than 2 minutes. Lowe 
est in Price. Easiest 
Worked. Most Rapid 
and Durable in Use. 
The Belcher & Taylor 
Agl. Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass 


Box 120. 








ae eS. a 


send for circulars. 
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For the relief of more 
than half the sickness in the 
world, especially of women, 
go by the book on Beecham’s 
pills. 

The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
you need it now or not. 

Book free at drugstores; 
or write B F Allen Co, 365 


Canal street, New York. 


A MER LO AN 


! 





Is the Best and most 
PRIME—— profitable FOOD tor 


Tattle and Sheep. Re- 
O oO ports from the princi- 
pal Agricultural Ex- 


periment Stations 


show thegreat valueof 
ee Cotton Seed Meal for 
feeding. The farmer 


gets back the cost of 


the meal in the in- 
creased value of ma- 
nure for fertilizing 


purposes. 
1t is of special value & freding milch cows. 
MORE MILK, 
It makes ~ KACHER CREAM, 
FIRMER BUTTER. 

For sale by all dealersin feed. Pamphlets showing 
how to feed, the advantages to be gained, &c., 
mailed free on application to 
The American Cotton Oil Co., 29 Broadway,N.Y. 

Or J. E. Soper & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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WE WANT 
YOUNG FARMERS 


to work for us during the Winter months; certain 
thing. Send two two-cent stamps for particulars. 


W.S. POWELL & CO. 


Fertilizer Manufacturers, Baltimore, Md. 





Alcott’s 
Little 
Women 
only 4 cents 


for three days’ reading, proportionately for longer 
time, through your Bookseller, country Post 
master or direct. Deposit the price ($1.35) and 
on return get any book you want to borrow 
or want to buy, of the same value. 

at the a st prices ever 
Books sold a. Any book 
supplied. Catalogue, 160-pages, ¥ cents. 

Address JOHN B. ALDEN, hg se 


Mention this paper. 57 Rose St., New Yor'x 





Miss Parloa’s Young House- 


KEPER. Designed particularly for iners— who 
e just begun to keep house for two or thr t Ho Ww to 
i furnish the kitehen sensibly; right way to buy food and 
preparing all kinds of dishes by economical 
‘thods; how to preserve fruit uml vegetables; easiest 
and best ways to do laundry work. and many other things 
plain book for plain people. 
d 


i * 
a 


eare for it; 


of 
Oy 


ENTIRELY NEW. 


- 


great importance. 
er 400,000 Parloa Cook Books already » 


vol., l2mo, cloth, waterproof . S1.00 


For sale by all hooksellers, « tpaid t 


ESTES & LAURIAT, “Publishers, Boston. 
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ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Canvassers wanted to sell th 
_s. improved Hall Typewrite 
X Writes all mmenenes. 
) Price 830. Great inducement 






3 terms. Addres 
N. TYPE WR ITER Co., 


AGPIAST GFA ae 
Woes ViaVet, ddan 





to agents. Send for catalogue anid 





a Day Sure. aren and we 





will yw you 

how to make $3 a a ang absolute sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you fr you work in the » locality 
where you live. Send us your address and we w 11 explain the 
bus iness fully; euiadand wamianmmen wok r pre of @3 for 


every day's work ; absolutely sure; don’t fail to write to-day. 


ROYAL MANUFACTUR.NG CO., Ociroit, Mich. 








Tatab'd| 
N, 








JACKSON BROS. [1852 
z. = DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
S Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 


TILE Also agents for Akron 
alt Glazec ipe, Firé 
AND SOLE Brick and Cement. 
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‘New Year Announcement. 


Beginnins January Second, Eighteon 
Hundred Ninety-four, we shall hold our 
Annual Sale of Housekeeping Linens, 
Sheetings, and Blankets. 

At the same time we shall be prepared, 
in all departments, to dispose of the bal- 
ance of Fall and Winter Stocks at great- 
ly reduced prices. 

The month of January offers exception- 
al opportunities for economical buyers. 

Mail orders receive most careful atten- 


tion. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith Street, 


New York, 





* A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 50. 
Equals every way the boots sold in all retail 
Astores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
mg warantee the fit, style and wear, and it 
any one is not satisfied we will refund 
ne money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
Pm widths C, D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to8, 
und half sizes. Send your 
Msize; we will fit you. 
Illustrated Catalogue 





















FREE. 
corp't'd, Capital, $1, (000,000. ) 
der Dep’ 37 Boston, Mass. 


DEXTER SHOE Co. 





BREAKFAST—-SUPPER. 


EPP S$? 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


COCOA 


SOILINGC WATER OR MILK. 





TheHigh Speed FamilyKnitter 


Will knit a stocking hee! and toe in 
fre) i a \f ten minutes, Will knit everything 
we } required in the household from 
homespun or factory, wool or cotton 
yarn The most practica) knitter 
on the market, A child can operate it 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
> Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
Agents wanted. For particulars 
and sample work, address, 


oe - J. E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 


HANDY cannes ER COMPLETE SHOE 
and Harness Kit 

’ ’ ;| Ce) for home use. Great time 

A ik Bs */ and money saver.  Arti- 

Yb : | 1] ye af } cles separate cost 86. Price 













‘| & 26 articles, boxed, 2u Ds. 83. 
4) \-) No. 2 without extra har- 
:| ness tools, 22 articles, 17 
. lbs., 82. Catalogue free. 
| : Agents wanted. In order 
iii) Wc?) give R. R. or Exp. sta- 
{ (is) on and name this paper. 


* KUHN & CO., Moline, fil 











WIF “CANNOT SEE H Wy you DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


$0 50 Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew 
‘ ing Machine, with a complete eet of a 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any 
where on 30 aaya’ trial. No money required in ad 
vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Fair Meda! awar¢ le” 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and acents’ profi 

| Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


b Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Continued From Page 33.) 


month later. When the berries are plucked, they 
are put through a winnowing machine with three 
compartments, The heaviest berries drop into the 
and after being macerated in water, by 
which the outer black covering is removed, be- 
come white pepper. The lighter and inferior ber- 
ries of the second compartment form black pep- 
per, and those in the third are waste, from which 
the best grains are extracted and added to the 
second kind. Of the export, two-thirds were white, 


first, 


and one-third black pepper. 

Coffee in all the departments of 
Republic of Salvador, 1,500 feet or more above the 
The ground is partially cleared, 


grows the 
level of the sea. 
and holes one foot square, fifteen inches deep, and 
six or eight feet apart are dug for the young trees, 
which can be bought ready for planting at 310 up 
to $20 per thousand. The expense of planting a 
thousand trees is estimated at $100, and their care 
during the three following years, till they reach 
full maturity, at not more than $100. During the 
three years, the plantation pays its own expenses. 
The value of the plantation is calculated at the 
rate of seventy-five cents for each grown tree 

Mr. W. E. Small Hold- 
* says that the isle of Axholme presents the 


tear, in his late work on * 
ings,’ 
most extensive survival of the open field system 
now to be found in England. The long strips of 
grain, potatoes, mangels, and occasionally flax, 
which run the whole length of a great field, with 


no fences between them, give a curious aspect to 


the landseape. 


The strips are locally known as 


selions,” and are so described in sales, **selion”™ 
being an old English word for a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows. These strips are of many dif- 
ferent sizes, from aquarter of an acre to two acres 


h 
some barley, oats and beans, potatoes and celery. 


each. The principal crops grown are wheat, ¥ 


Messrs. Drummond & Son, of Sterling, Scotland, 
give very encouraging accounts of their experience 
with the new forage plant, Lathyrus sy/vestris, or 
wood veteh. In they out of the 
plants instead of sowing seed, which afterwards 


1800 set some 


proved to have been a mistake, as nothing was 
gained. In 1891 the plants covered the ground 
and in the succeeding year produced a heavy crop. 
In 1893 one plot, which was cent June 9th, produced 
aut the rate of 23 tons four ewt. per acre, and an- 
other plot cut July 10th weighed at the rate of 34 
per acre. The plot cut in June pro- 
growth about a foot and a half 


tons 11 ewt. 
duced a second 
long, but the second growth from the liter cut 
plot was of small account. 

Prof. Wright, of Glasgow, after an extensive tour 
of observation through Northern Scotland, makes 
a very cheerful report on the condition of its agri- 
culture. He generally found commodious farm 
buildings, with covered yards and other plentiful 
sheiter for stock, intelligent systems of manuring 
and tree planting, and the farms fully equipped 
with the latest labor-saving machinery, including 
self-binding harvesters. He a decided 
tendency among farmers to change from a short 


observed 


rotation to a longer one, leaving the land for a 
year or two longer in pasture. The practice of 
in winter it 
He coneludes as follows: 


spreading the manure where was to 


lie is also increasing. 
“TT have no hesitation in saying that the farms I 
have inspected in the north of Seotland will bear 
favorable comparison with the best farms to be 
found in any part of the country, or in any part of 
the world, for that matter.” 

It has been found that tuberculosis prevails to 
among British cattle. Prof. 
round numbers that the dis- 
annual loss of two million dollars 
to the of dairy An 
equally eminent authority, Prof. Penberthy, states 


an alarming extent 
Wright 


ease caused 


estimates in 
an 
owners stock in Seotland. 
that “The prevalence of tuberculosis in the cattle 
of Great Britain has reached an extent that should 
be alarming. No stronger proof of this has been 
adduced than that yielded by examination of the 
eareasses of animals slaughtered under the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Order. AS many as twenty per cent 
of animals, during life unsuspected of tubercu 
iosis, have been found post-mortem to be affected 
by it. Though there are no bases for exact com 
mutation, it has been roughly estimated that five 
per cent. of our cattle kept under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and a much greater proportion of 
cows continuously kept im large numbers indoors, 
arious degrees.” 


are tuberculous in 








Surely You have heard that 


Lut (ees heeds Pou 


You should also kuow that they are the BEST SEEDS that grow. 
can lcarn all about the choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers in 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894, 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 
A handsome book of 172 pages, with hundreds of illustrations from photographs, 
and beautiful colored plates painted from nature. Many new features for 1804. 
Noteworthy Novelties not to be had elsewhere. Original, interesting and instruct- 
ive, it should be read by everyone who has a garden. Mailed free to all who plant 
seeds ; to others, on receipt of ten cents, which is less than actual cost per copy. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—s g? Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Vines, Roses, Ornamentals. 


All the best new and old varieties. The celebrated 


TIMBRELL Strawberry. New uits a specialty. 
Buy direct and save one half. Price List /ree. 
E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO, 











“ ACME” PuLvERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER #* LEVELER 


S adapted to all soils and all work for which a 
Harrow is needed, 

Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and 
smooth the ground, while at the same time curved 
coulters cultivate, lift and turn the entire surface 
of the soil. The backward slant of the coulters 
preventstearing up rubbish and reduces the draft. 











AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Variety 
of sizes 


suitaole 
for Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
all work. and therefore practically indestructible. 


CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON 
EARTH-—sells for about the same as an ordinary 
drag—eight dollars and upwards. 

N. B.—I deliver tree on board at distributing points. 


SENT ON TRIAL, To resposstote farmer, tobe res 
DUANE IY. NASH, Sole Mfr,, 


Milling<on, Pew Jersey. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


irned 


& 30 So.Canal St.,Chicago. 





has pruning, budding and cutting blades, 
weighs 30zs. Price, postpaid $1. The 
They are made on honor, test- 


OUR 3-BLADE ORCHARD KNIF 


« Grosh Knives, Razors, Scissors, etc., are hand-forged from razor steel. 










———_— aie ed severely and warranted, This is our 75c. Jackknif. 
i AZOR STEEL well worth #1. To start you we offer one, postpaid, for 
ee 48c¢., five or more, 40c. each. @ur 


best 7-inch Shears, 60c. This Knife 
4and Shears, postpaid, #1, Elegant } 
bl 


jade Penknife _ or 
Strong shop kuife @1. 
Hollow ground Razor, 


$1.25, best Strop ever 


‘made, 50c. Send for 80 
daze free list, and *“*How 
to Use a Razor,” Addresa, 


| // MAHER & GROSH, 
4 633 A STREET, 
yy TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Keeps Your Chickens 


STRONC AND HEALTHY! 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


Prevents all Disease; Cholera, Roup, Leg Weakness, Etc. 


THING ON EAR 


WILL H 3 y 
SHERIDANS 


CONDITION POWDER 


No matter what kind of feed you use, Sheridan’s Powde y i 
‘ 5 , Sh er is needed with it to assure perfect assimilati 
the ee elements necessary to produce eggs. It is absolutely pure; Highly concentrated: No ar ee 
nae as strong; In quantity costs less than one-tenth ct. a day per hen; Use freely when hens are moulting; 
y druggists, grocers and feed dealers; No other ever made like it, Large cans most economical to buy. ; 


5 H ° 
if You Can t Get it Near Home, Send to Us. Ask first. 
e senc aia one pack for ssivesl A214 Ib. can 1,20; : 1: ‘ 
FARM-POULT Y, “the Best poultry paper” published, sent free.’ By to hey =, ee oey of 
arm-Poultry sent for $1.50, cash or stamps, I.S. JOHNSON & CO. > Custom House Strect, Boston, ASS. 
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“From the Yellowstone Valley. 
with 


In Montana an alkali soil knotted wire 


grass is, after two years of thorough plowing and 


composting, made ready for the grasses, the cere- 
als and fruits. Last year I broke upthe ground 


marked it, and planted the second 
week in May, planting the peas and brushing; the 
first of which I picked the last week in June, and 
daily until the 26th of October. The garden 
was filled with everything in the vegetable line, 
all ripening with the rapidity that 
crowned our eastern home. This year it looked 
better than last, and as it was irrigated, I did not 
rain to mature the fruits. 
valley for shearing. 
Thesheds covering theshearers are 


for a garden, 


on 


and same 


have to wait for Large 


bands of sheep come into the 
all connected, 
and the sheep in small bands yarded just in front 
of the man 
sheep he taken 
outside these into three hundred 
pound sacks, loaded on the waiting wagons, and 
taken to the railroad to be shipped to eastern 
markets. One of our larg 
from 12,000sheep. His ranch is fifteen miles out, 
and his market place each 
Many from 3000 to 
Shearers coming all the way from 
Mexico follow the sheep till they stop work in Mon- 
tana; the 
business. 


so that each ecatehes the 


the 
and put 


shearers, 


shears wool being by men 


sheds 


rest sheep men sold wool 


containing 1920 acres; 


year is Boston. others own 


8000 sheep. 


same 
The 
as the sheep increase. 
in numbers, but the grades are being made 
by the French and English draft 
increase the size. 


bands coming each year for this 
bands of cattle are becoming less, 
The horses, too, are scarcer 
better 
horses, used to 
The outbuildings on the ranches 
for the 


houses 


are all one story, sheltering cows, horses 
The storied are built of 
chinked and daubed. All tongues 
and races of men, from the and Chinaman 
to the and Norwes gian, are found here. 


H. A. SHOEMAKER, Yellowstone Co., Mon. 


and sheep. one- 
hewn timber, 
Indian 


Swede 


—_— 


Kind Words. 

—_—- 
Instructive, Practical, Useful and Entertain- 
ing.—The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
instructive, practical, and 


is the most 


useful entertaining 
publication with whieh Lhave any 


ricultural paper 


acquaintance, 
and I have 
in the country. 

JOHN W. PETERSON, El Paso Cuo., 


ready almost every ag 


Colo. 





It Pays to Read the American Agriculturist. 
sy reading the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST L have 


made money which I could not have made had I 


not followed the advice of the editors. 
C. QUACKEY, Polk Co., Wis. 
Hurrah for the American Agriculturist :—It is 


good enough without premitms, but so long as you 


are willing to send such valuable articles for 
nothing, I am satisfied. 
SAM. THURSTON, Tuscola Co., Mieh. 





The Very Best.—I regard the 
CULTURIST as the very best paper 
and it is highly interesting to every 
family. J.J. TAYLOR, 


D. LANDRETH & SONS 


THE S E E D HOUSE 


OLDEST AMERICA 


Have issued their handsomely illustrated Seed Cata- 

logue for 1894. Merchants, Market Gardeners and 

4 rivaieFamilies desiring Good Seeds, shoul: ise nd postal 
or acony. FREE to all applic — Addres 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Pte! Formersand Merchants 
OLUPIBIAN GOLD... 
MEDAL GRAPES 


Address T. V. MUNSON, Denison, Texas. 


The Victor Hugo and Omega. 


AMERICAN AGRI- 
for 
member of a 


Ill. 


farmers 


Livingston Co., 











The earliest and jiatest strawberries out. The 
largest and the best yet produced for market. 


Peach, 


The Abundance Pium, the new Champion 
small fruits by the million for planters. For 
Price List address 


JERSEY STATE NURSERIES, 
48 Magnolia Ave., Bridgeton, N 
JOHN WILLCOX, Proprietor. 


a. 





What’s the Use 


of struggling on without the most unique and most beautifully 
illustrated SEED CATALOGUE published, when it’s 
had for the asking, if you are a Seed Buyer. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 












to be 







217 and 219 Market Stre 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 











are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS / 


roduce earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 















OUR 
BIG 


tio, 
The quality is excellent. 





berries ever 
as a first early berry: 


Free STRAWBERRIES 


offered. 
“This is well worthy of trial because of its size, shape, 
We Know of no better quality in so early a berry. 
for information and our catalogue and get one dozen or 100 Strawberry plants Free. 

CLEVELAND NURSERY COMPANY, 


given away FREE, 
We are introducing 
six of the finest straw- 
Rural New- Yorker says of one, 
quality and color. 
100 other varieties. Send 


This is what 


” 


Rio Vista, Va. 





My 


Established 1824, 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 
mailed free to all applieants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Fiower Seeds 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 


nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


and 





“GRAPE Nes 


Small Fruits. 


All old and new verjetion, ! Estee quality.’ arranted 
10, Loves! rates, ptive Catalogue Free 
T.S8. HU BEARD CO” FREDORI A. N. ¥. 





RELIAI LE 
SEEDS sitciss. 


A Complete Catalogue of all Standard 
varieties and the new things of merit mailed 
free to all interested in Flowers, Gardening or 
Farming. You will not be disappointed in the 
purity or vitality of our Seeds. 

Our business has stood the test of 


PLANT SEED COMP 





AN years. 


ide B Mo. 





814 North 4th St., s'T. 
Garden 
Flower 


re 0S Field. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants 
and Vines of Old & New Varieties, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
Plain, neat, sensible, truthfal, with 
honest prices. Free to all, Sena 
foritnow. You will want the New, 
Pure White, earliest. best, Sweet 
Corn, Extra "Early Vermont. 


FRANK FORD & SON,Ravenna,0 








ED CIVEN 


AWAY 
FOR TRIAL. 


I have found that the best way to ad- 
vertise good Seeds is to give away a sample for trial, 
If you will send me a 2-cent stamp to pay posts are, I will 
m1il free one ps kage, your selection, of either Cabbage, 
Carrot, Ce!>ry, Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk or Water Melon, 
Onion, Parsnip, Pepper, Pumpkin, Radish, Spinach, 
Sqnash, Tomato,Turnin. or of Flower Seeds— Aster, B alsam, 
Celosia, Carna‘ion, M'gnonette, Pansy, Phlox. Poppy, 
Sweet Pens, Zinnix, or Verbena, and one of my 184 Cata- 
logues. Under any circumstances do not buy your Seeds 
until you see it, for I can save you money, Over 2i0),000 
people siy my seeds are the cheapest and best. I have 
earliest vegetables on record. Discount and large pri es 
oO agents. 5) cents worth of Seeds free with $1.00 order 
Write to-day. F. B. MILLS, Box 15, Rose Hill, N.¥e 


im 


| 


| 





Don’t Lose 
Heart. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 








BLo, 
"Seeds 
Trees 


The Storrs 
and Harrison 


Painesville, 
= hru bs Co. 9 LakeCo., Ohio. 
Roses Fer. ‘his saieablc, 184 


argest fruit tree and ornamen- 
talnursery in the U. S. None 
supply finer stock. In every way 
reliable, 39 years of successful 
business demoustrates this 


Sending by maila specialty 
safe arrival and  satisfac- 


Vines 
Plants 
Etc. > ve tion guaranteed. 


Larger trees by freight or express. Everything for 
Parks, Streets, Orchards, Vineyards, ete. The tinest 
equipped nursery in America. 40th year. 1000 Acres, 28 


Greenhouses. 





A Most Remarkable Crape 


Each year’s test demon- 
strated more fully the supe- 
riority of theGreen Mountain 
Grape over all others for 
earliness and fine quality. 
We are the introducers and 
are headquarters for this 
most valuable of all early 
grapes. Every vine sealed 
with our trade mark name GREEN MOUNTAIN. Send 
forfree cireular giving full information. Agents wanted. 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


Plants 1.25 1000. Standard varieties. 
STRAWBERRY Packed to carry across continent. 40 
acres, 19 years experience. 1,000,000 Hoffman, the great 
Soutlern, sg earliest, largest, firmest, most profitable 


) W. BLACKNALL, Kittrell, N.C. 
Salary and 


| A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, Si0% nse 


| pote. or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. 
o experience needed. Address, stating age, 
H. W. FOSTER & CO., Nursery men, Geneva, N. Y. 














ANIMA: AILMENTS. 

C. W. Tindall, Lewis Co 
N. ¥.: This affection is known as catarrhal fever, 
horse distemper, epizootic catarrh and horse sick- 


Pink-Eye in Horses. 


ness. fever, loss of appe- 
tite, from the 
and eyes, with redness of the mucous membranes, 
quick pulse, but feeble heart and general nervous 
prostration in a degree according to the intensity 
It commonly attacks horses com 
Epizootie influ- 


It is characterized by 


weakness, cough, discharge nose 


of the disease. 
ing into a new locality or stable. 
enza has its origin in a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, as in the human subject, as yet not 
understood. But we do know that filthy stables. 
bad ventilation, an accumulation of ammoniacal 
and other irritating gases cause irritation of the 
respiratory mucous membranes, rendering both 
man and other animals susceptible to the disease. 
Also damp, cold stables, with chilling drafts of 
air, predispose to disease. Young 
more liable to influenza especially, though old, 
overworked, neglected or abused horses, when in 
nw debilitated condition, are liable to severe and 
often fatal attacks. But in all 
ailments, good care and good nursing are safe- 
For a few days in mild 


horses seem 


this, as in other 
guards against mortality. 
eases the horses attacked will be dull, dispirited, 
sweat easily on slight exertion, are apt to be con- 
stipated, and have a scanty flow of thick, strong 
Smelling urine, and look dull and rough. But in 
; all the symptoms will be aggravated 
If the weakness is so great as to 


severe Ci 
and intensified. 
require assistance to remove the horse to a clean, 
well ventilated box stall, no time should be lost in 
giving diffusive stimulants. Make balls with car- 
bonate of ammonia and powdered gentian, of each 
two ounces, linseed meal and 
sufficient to make eight balls, one of which 
be given two, or even three times a day, according 
to the debility. These directions, with frequent 
cleaning and daily grooming, rubbing down the 





molasses, of each 


may 


limbs with the hands night and morning, will 
generally cure the sick horse ina few days. But 


only gentle exercise should be given for a week or 


rainst cold air and 





two, with proper protection : 
rain. Fine and early service is gained by judi- 
cious nursing and management. Though a simple 
matter, pink-eye may prove fatal from neglect. 


Jaundice in Fowls.—F. C. F., Wenatchie, Wash., 
writes us that one of his Plymouth Rock hens has 
been poor for some time and has laid no eggs this 
season; has good appetite, mopes about in a life 
less manner, looks sickly, and las the appearance 
of a person with jaundice. She rattles dur- 
ing respiration. Examine the 
there is any obstruction, and if there is remove it. 
Dust her thoroughly with insect power. Examine 
droppings—if unnatural they may indicate what 
to do. A calomel, haif or quarter the 
amount given to a man, followed by a dose of 


physic, may help her. 


also 


throat to see if 


dose of 


Turkeys.—lIl. A. L., Jeromeville, O., 


Roup in 


writes that his mother has some nearly half- 
grown turkeys and « fine gobbler, which are ill. 
The young birds have had a sniffling ever since 
there were a few weeks old, and a few days 


ago they began to swell about the head beneath 


the eyes. A similar swelling also appears upon 


the gobbler. The birds evidently have taken cold 


und have some symptoms of roup. Put them in a 
warm, dry, clean place, sponge the head and eyes 
with kerosene oil, being careful to see that the 
nostrils are kept open. Examine cleft in roof of 


mouth and see that it isclear from thick pus. Give 
afew drops of tincture of aconite in the drinking 
water, and do other 
Keep affected birds away from others. 


not allow them aecess to 


water. 


Elephantiasis—Big Leg.—N. P. C. Raoff, Bloem- 
Africa, has a } l big les 


fantem, South rorse With a o, 


but the swelling decreases somewhat with exer- 
cise. It is probable that some relief may be se- 
cured by giving the horse, in the drinking water 


at night, half an ounce of saltpeter. But to givea 
more distinet account of the disease to our African 
reader and correspondent, it will be necessary to 
the different the and treat- 
ment. “Lymphangitis,” “ Weed,’ “ Thick-leg,” 
*Shot or Grease,” “ Dropsy,” ** Monday Mornings 


{ive names, eanses 





and ** Holiday Disease.” The causes are errors of 
diet, idleness after long, severe and heavy work, 
by which means the system is deranged, resulting 
in extreme swelling of one hind leg or of one fore- 
leg, Which, h« wever, is extremely rare, causing so 
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much stiffness and weight as to greatly interfere 
Heavy draft are 
1d other neglected and much 


with motion. horses most 





commonly affected 
abused under consideration is 
probably in its earlier stage of formation. The 


thickening tissues of the leg, including the lym- 


horses. The case 


phatie vessels, go on thickening by a long contin- 
ued inflammation. This ultimately terminates in 
the enormous and permanent thickening ,andabout 
the ankle bands of tissue and folds of skin assumes 
an appearance of an indolent abscess. But toopen 
this only adds to the malformation; unless the 
veterinarian actually finds pus it should not be 
opened. The treatment early in the case should 
be from two to six drams of aloes, an ounce of 
glycerine, and a dram of powdered ginger, made 
fluid by rubbing up with molasses. The legshould 
be thoroughly sponged with hot soapsuds every 
and bandaged with flannel 
bandages in the stable. But in old and chronic 
eases only relief can be expected. Neglect to 
cleanse and remove the fever and swelling at the 
outset not only produces the trouble, but removes 
the possibility of cure. 


night and morning, 


When to Breed Animals.—A. T. Sibley, Laramie 
Co., Wyo.: It is customary to have mares served 
on the ninth day after foaling. This may be well 
if the mare is strong and healthy, and if there ap- 
pears sufficient reason for it. Young females that 
have been put to breeding too young, before their 
physieal powers have become developed, should 
have Such should over two or 
three periods of heat. Bitches, whose offspring it 
procure, cannot thus treated. 
matter of less conse- 


rest. pass one, 


is desirable to be 
With small animals it is a 
quence, though the periods of breeding should be 
regulated by the seasons. Pigs and lambs coming 
in winter should have proper provision made for 
the protection and preservation of their young. 
Grass-eating animals should come in when such 
food must be depended upon after the due period 


of lactation of the mothers cease from economy 
or from the habits of nature. As a rule, the 
progeny of domestic animals would do better 
during their entire lives, could they receive nmat- 


ural nourishment for periods for longer than it 
is the general custom to permit. 
drained to the last drop of milk possible cannot 
properly nourish a foetus at the same time, unless 
the system has some rest between the periods of 
gestation. Many animals are annually sacrificed 
from the unyielding burdens of maternity. The 
popular mind is satisfied because death is attrib- 
But debil- 
renders them 


Cows that a1 


uted to tuberculosis, or other ailments. 
itated animals are in a state that 
especially liable to take on disease, because they 
have not the strength to resist the attack. 


Mud Fever Erythema. Asaph Jolmson, 
Nemaha Co., Neb., has a large, fine horse that has 
patches of inflammation about the with 
swelling and discharge, and desires to know the 
eause and cure. The cause is probably cold, wet 
alkaline mud left the 
eold, muddy seasons of the year horses should not 


heels 


upon legs over night. In 
have the hair clipped from the fetlocks and feet, 
This hair is nature's 
dust with the following powder, from a thin mus- 


protection. Cleanse well, 


lin bag. Carefully mix the finely powdered 
fuller’s earth; or oxide of zine, one, and starch, or 
fuller’s earth six parts. Where the eracks are 


deep, the occasional application of nitrate of sil- 


ver one part to twelve of water after thorough 
will 
eases Glauber’s salts in quarter pound doses with 
be given in the 
Where these 


arsenic and qui 


washing be of service. In long standing 


half an ounce of niter should 


drinking water every second night. 
are not effectual, small doses ol 


nine should be given once or twice a day for a 

month. Daily cleansing is indispensable. 
Feeding Cows During Milking.—J. Il. Baca, 

Essex Co., N.J.: There can be no doubt on this 


subject, as ample experience of our best dairymen 
and farmers have proved it to be the case. A cow 
giving twenty-five pounds of milk a day while be- 
ing fed at milking, fell off to that 
weight in three weeks by having the time of feed- 


a quarter of 


ing changed, and being milked by other hands. 
Both exerted their special influence. But what 
was unusual was the regaining the former quan- 
tity of milk by again receiving the former ration 
at milking time and being again milked by the 
neceustomed milker. Another cow that had yielded 
a large daily quantity of milk, having greatly 





| JANUARY, 


fallen off in her milk fed at milking time 
and though milked by the same man as formerly, 
The 
ration at milking time the 
change. A large Shorthorn cow owned by a milker 


was 


regained her usual flow and quantity of milk. 
must have brought 
and distiller, was fed a good, rich slop at milking 
time every day, which eaused her to fill a large 
pail, so that the froth overtlowed the pail. This 
cow, at the death of the milker, passed into the 
hands of a negleetful party and soon dwindled to 
au poor milker. The experience of those owning 
extraordinary milkers will bear testimony to the 
good effect of liberal feeding at the time of milk 
ing. The family cow, generally, is thus fed, and 
the average family cow is the largest milker. The 
contentment of a feeding cow causes her to give 
down her milk in full Kind 
treatment, at the same time, is paid for in milk 
Cows thus managed will, doubtless, pay a larger 
percentage of annual profit than any other cows 
Many of our best dairy 


free and measure. 


not thus fed and treated. 


cows are injured by rough handling. 


Bloodlessness in Animals.—Jolin Smith, Greem 
Co., Oklahoma: In animals, the condition of pov- 
erty of blood of a persistent character points to 


microbie causes. If generous diet and healthful 
surroundings do not yield ready relief, this cause 
If vegetable tonies. 


iron and arsenic, given 


may reasonably be suspected. 
as gentian and quinine, 
for a time, do not change the condition, it will 
probably be of but little service to treat the ease. 
as some serious ailment may be suspected, and the 
animal had better 
cooked and fed to pigs and fowls will prove more 


be slaughtered; the careass 


remunerative and less expensive than long con 
tinued treatment, which will result in failure in 
too many cases to go to the expense. Neither fon 


product nor produce in breeding can sueh animals 


be profitable under any circumstances 


Epilepsy or Fits in Pigs. \rthur Polsei 


Choteau Co., Mont., had three of a litter of Chestei 
White pigs die from fits, within a few days of each 





other. They seemed perfectly well, and were 
good feeders. Suddenly one pig shook its head 
vave a slight squeal, staggered about, sat up 
jerked its head and frothed at the mouth. It soon 
fell over in a spasin, Whieh lasted only a few 
minutes, then lay and slept for half an how 
Afterwards it walked about for a while, fell inte 
nnother fit and died fhe other pigs were sim 
ilarly affected, but were not seen to die. Make a 
change in the food. During the fit, pour cold 
water on the head of the pig; but treatment is ot 
but little use. If the pigs of any one sow seem te 
be more liable to the trouble than those of anothe 
do not breed from that sow, as inherited ten 


deney to disease is transmissible from parent te 


offspring in many cases. 


Difticult Breathing in Cow.—Jetferson Thomp 
son, Oglethorpe Co., Ga., has a valuable Jersey cow 
that has difficult breathing. It was urst noticed 
inthe fall. She and the other cattle were out all 
night in a eold, northeast rainstorm. Bran mashes 
and linseed meal in the night slop has not seemed 
to relieve the trouble. The breathing i ecoming 
more and more diffienlt, and for some time it has 
been attended with a ort, hacking cough. The 
cough grows deeper and harder and seems to 
shake her more. Her appetite is | ming very 
poor. The cow looks rough and «lyre ping, yet she 
gives a fair quantity of milk, but it yields less and 
less butter. She used to be mistress of the herd, but 
now the heifers drive her.so that she shrinks into 
the corners, and if not driven away by the cattle 


A vel 
probably 


she stands with her head down for hours. 


erinarian, after an examination, will 


find tuberculous lungs. Treatment this late in the 
disease would be both expensive and fruitless. 
Remove the cow fromthe herd and kill at your 
earliest convenience. The meat, if thoroughly 
cooked, may be fed to animals and fowls, but 
should not be used for human food. Closely 
watch for symptoms of a similar nature in the 
animals of your herd, as tuberculosis, or consump 
tion, is seldom confined to one of the herd, unless 


by sick or diseased ani 


the windpipe 


recently brought into it 
mals. You will find the glands of 
enlarged and the tissues studded with tubercles 
These obstructions in the air are the 
eause of.the difficult breathing. and 
whitewash the stall where the sick cow was kept. 


passages 


Cleanse 
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Market Day in Normandy. 
a 
The market place of Duelain is the principal! 


square of that Freneh town, where once a week 
the Normandy peasants of the country round bring 
their vegetables and fruits 
there In 
and other stalls are to be found all sorts of fruits 


produce, Besides 


are butchers’ and bakers’ stalls. tents 


and woolen stuffs, buttons, pins, and what else I 
In the racks along the ground are all 
skin to the 
In an en- 


know not. 
sorts of shoes ranging from calves’ 
wooden sabot of the poorest peasant. 
closure are horses, pigs, cows and calves. Beside 
all these things one could also buy :urniture and 
hardware. The most attractive thing in market 
was a large covered wagon with a platform and 
show eases, in the rear from which a portly, red 
faced woman warranted the virtue of some sort of 
herb medicine which she had for sale. These lee- 
at intervals—asmall of 
musie on the roof of the wagon summoning the 
people thence. All over the market place one sees 


tures were given band 


portly red faced peasant women in their fresh, 
elean eaps and usually black dresses saluting each 
other with the Freneh kiss—the men in their blue 
like short Mother Hubbard 
vowns—shaking hands and chatting about the 
the past week and their crops. 
Occasionally we notice a very well-to-do farmer in 
tidy blue jean trowsers and sack coat of coarse 
woolen, a cap his head, making his way 
through the crowd and evidently much respected 


blouses, they look 


happenings of 


on 


by his fellow farmers. But perhaps the rarest siglit 


of all is a gentleman farmer, who has conde- 
secended to stop and chat with some peasant 


woman. He stands with his arms akimbo, his cap 
on one side, and when wanting to be more than 
usually impressive, he pats one of them on the 
shoulder. 


ing with wonderment and pleasure, and are much 


Those who are thus favored stand gap- 


envied by their associates, who turn to take an- 
ether look as they 
most of the peasants take the opportunity of say- 


pass by. Being market day, 
ing their prayers in the town church, so we went 
into it The chureh is very old, 
dating back eight or nine hundred years—that is, 


from curiosity. 


parts of it. It is Roman in arechiteeture, and con- 
tains three beautiful windows, these of about the 
fourteenth century, the others a century later. In 
perhaps the most modern some of the figures are 
in Seventh 
Kighth of England, the color being very rich and 
beautiful. At the end of the church is a reeumbent 
figure of Christ, around which the people were 


dlressed costumes of Henry the or 


saying their prayers, and as the busy day was 
ended they went their way homeward. 
KING PARK, Normandy, France. 





Stopped All Others,—I have been reading sev- 
eral agricultural papers for some time, but I have 
stopped them all exeept the AMERICAN AGRICUL 
the best 
lished for the benefit of the farmer. 

O. M. WHiITcoMB, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 


rURIST because I consider it paper pub- 


A Great Store of Useful Knowledge.—Tlie great 
AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST cannot be too highly appre- 
eijiated. 


store of useful knowledge contained in the 
May its editors and publishers live long 
and prosper! 
Jos. CHRISTMANN, Sacramento Co., Cal, 
Complete in Every Department.—The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is the best and most interest- 
ing agricultural 


paper published. It is complete 


in every department. M. T. PIERCE, Ontario. 
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nd Organ 
$45.00 


complete with stool and instruction book. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Free test trial in yourown home without a penny in 
advance, Price $45.L0 cash or $50.00 on credit, $10.00 down 
and $5.00 per month. This offer stands unequalled in 
the annals of organ making. Itisthe red letter offer of 
a lifetime—never equaled, and never wiil be. This is our 


) No. 23,000 GOOD HOPE ORGAN 


YU 
brand new, (exactly like cut) absolutely perfect, con- 
taining all the latest and best improvements. Solid 
3lack Walnut Case. 10 Effective Stops, 3 Sets 
Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double Octave Couplers, New 
Tone Swell, Grand Organ Swell, all known modern 
improvements, making a complete Parlor Organ, 
specially warranted 10 years. The regular 
retail price of this Organ is $78.00. This is but 
one of MANY BARGAINS in Organs and Pianos 
to be found in our mammoth Illustrated Catalogue. 
Organs from $27.50 up. Pianos from $175 up. 
We send it absolutely FREE to anyone, anywhere, 
Send for it at once and see how much better you can! 
do by buying from our factory at manufacturer's 
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agency in the U.S, about our responsibility. 








Established 
27 Years. 


CORNISH & CO., 


prices. 
Organs and Pianos at bed rock prices for cash or 


Remember we do the largest business in the 
world, and can do better for you than anybody in 
. — — the world. 
our prices and our instruments with those offered by dealers. 
Our factory is always open for inspection, 

and if you live within a reasonable distance and wish to purchase, we will 
ses, Don’t delay—act at once. This offer will not last forever. When writing mention this paper. 






It shows you how you can get the best 






ON EASY CREDIT. 






Investigate our methods, Compare 
Ask any bank or commercial 







pay your expen. 























Washington, New Jersey. 














Practical 
Monthly 
Poultry 





IT 
Teaches 
— ge*% 
To Keep SS = 
L {7 GOOD. 
4 JUDGE 
forPROFT ,3. 


66 99 
The Best Poultry Paper 
IW THe Wor Lp. 
One-Year, 50c.; Six Months, 25c. 
~~~~Sample Free.~~-— 
iT SHOWS 
**How to Make Moncey with a Few Hens.” 

One department ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,” 
is worth ten times the subscription price to anyone; 
explaining many things apt to trouble a novice and 
even old breeders. Send for {ndex to last 3 Vols. 
free; and judge yourself, if as much instructive mat- 
ter can be found in any volume costing many times 
the price of FarmM-PouLTRY. Remit cash or stamps. 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Masa 





World’s Columbian Commission. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 28, 1893. 
THATCHER MANUFACTURING Co.. 
PotTspaAm, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


Yours of the 11th inst. at hand and in reply 
will say that Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color 


has been awarded, and that a Medal and 


Diploma will be sent you at a later date. 


Yours very truly, 
J.S. DROWNING, 


Chief of Awards for Agriculture, 



















FRENCH BUHR WILLS ssseeer 


28 Sizes and Styles, Over 20,000 In Use. 

A boy cun Operate and keep—== = 
them in order. A complete _ 
milland sheller fur less thang 10Q0Q-S5 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, .—* 7 
“BOOK ON MILLS” ~~ ie 

and sample meal FREE, 


Flor Mills built by Contract. = 











- AY 7 {iN r m 

ROLLER 4— >). 2 
OR . = 
BUHR j Syn 2 
SYSTEM. | f Sate 3 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Davis Baby Cream Separator and 
and Feed Cooker Combined. 
Completest of outfits for a dairy farmer. This 
machine has an attachment which, when the 
bow] has been taxen out, is dropped into the 
Separator so that a belt can run to the churn. 
Write for further partigulars. Davis & Rane 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Creamery Machinery and Dairy Supplies. 
(Agents wanted in every county.) 














- 2 
CH 46 WA . UF Not affected 

sTRONG WAIEK PRUUF, “ss ances: 
No Rust nor Rattle. Apovlied by Patent method, 
A Durable Substitute for Plaster on walls. 
Water Proof Sheathing of s»me material, the 
best and cheapest inthe market. Write for samples, Xc. 


The FAY MANILLA ROOFING CO., CAMDEN,N.J. 


THOMPSON'S GRASS 
SowsCLOVER, § SEEDER 


TIMOTHY,ALFALFA, 
Sows any quantity. 










RED TOP, FLAX, 
and all kinds of 











GRASS SEEDS. Evenly, Accurately. 
201040 ae TT in om. 
ry anc win 
ACRES per DAY. ; apher tiy y 


Send for circulars. 


0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, ' 


Ne 7, RiverSt. ¥ psilunti, Mich. 


Weight 40 tbs. 
See our Banner Root 
vuller on unvthe) page, 





AL 


FOPIGS OF EAE TIMES. 


— 
Hon. Jeremiah M. Rusk. 


In the death of Jeremiah McLain Rusk, at Viro- 
qua, Wisconsin, on the 2lst of November, the 
farmers of the United States lost a staunch sup- 
porter of their interests. He was born on a farm 
in Morgan county, Ohio, on June 17th, 1830. He 
worked on the farm and during the winter attended 
the district school. He was a large boy and fond 
ef horses, and at thirteen years old he became 
the driver of a four-horse stage from Newark to 
Dayton, Ohio. Meanwhile James A. Garfield, a 
year younger, was leading mules on the Maumee 
Valley canal towpath. The two boys met and 


tested their strength in a famous wrestling 
mateh, which was humorously recalled by the 


two men when they afterwards met in the halls 
After his father’s death, young Rusk 
was the chief support of his mother and two sis- 
ters on the home farm. When twenty-three years 
old, he moved to Wisconsin and bought a farm in 
Bad St., now Vernon county. He was soon chosen 
sheriff, then coroner, and 1861 his 
sent him to the State Legislature as their Repre- 
sentative. The next year he went with the Wis- 
consin volunteers to the Civil War, and was with 
Sherman in the famous March to the Sea. At the 
¢lose of the war, General Rusk was elected Bank 
Controller of his State, and held the office un- 
til it was, by own recommendation, abol- 
ished by an amendment to the State Constitution. 
He entered Congress in 1871, and ten years later 
Governor of Wisconsin. In 
he was appointed to the newly created office 
ef United States Secretary of Agritulture. He 
re-organized the Department on broad lines, to 
the needs of the American farmer, as he 
realized these from wide observation, and from 
his farmer's life on his pioneer farm, which he 
his death. He selected his assistants 


of Congress. 


in neighbors 


his 


he was elected 1889, 


meet 


ewned till 


very wisely, and through his recognition of the 
vreat need of further scientific research in agri- 


eulture, he secured the earnest co-operation of 
the Smithsonian Institution and of the many emi- 
nentscientists who are how studying the problems 
ef plant and animal life. Nearly all of the State 
Experiment Stations were organized under his 
«administration, and those which are now doing 
the best work have directly followed his guidance, 
though his diplomatic management secured coip- 
erative work from all, and placed the Station 
work on a basis which commands the respect of 
the world. His executive ability prevented poli- 
ties from controlling the work of the Depart- 
ment sothat the scientific work was unhampered. 
He drew up the meat inspection laws, the enact- 
ment, and enforcement of which reipened the 
toreign markets to American meat. In his first 
he called attention to the fact that 
many foreign nations were charging import du- 
ties on the products of American farms, a wrong 
which being remedied by reciprocity 
treaties. He never lostan opportunity to enlarge 
the work of the Department in the farmers’ inter- 
ests, and continually urged upon Congress the 
advisability of the present meager 
appropriation to an amount commensurate with 
that of the other Departments of Government. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of March, 1893, con- 
tains his portrait and a review of his official work. 
His honesty and sympathy won for this farmer- 
statesman the title of “Uncle Jerry,’ and 
death is a loss not only to agriculture, but to all 
humanity. 


message 


is now 


increasing 


his 


—___ 

University Extension Lectures for lbarmers.— 
The College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University of Illinois 
propose a modification of the University Extension 
Lecture system to better adapt it to farming com- 
munities. The University offers to hold two meet- 
ings, onein Northern, and one in Southern Illinois, 
at each of which four or five courses, each consist- 
ing of five lectures, shall be given by members of 
the Faculty of the College of Agriculture and the 
Station staff. The will be 
directly relating to agriculture, those given in 
Northern Illinois having more especial reference 
to stock breeding and dairy farming; for 
Southern Illinois to fruit and other plant produe- 
tion. They will be primarily addressed to young 


} 
ue 


lectures on subjects 


those 


men, rather than to those with long experience; 
will discuss and illustrate principles, rather than 
give rules; will be scientific rather than what are 
sometimes called practical. 


The courses will be 


ee 





arranged with reference to their value to those 
who reguiarly attend them, rather than for casual 
visitors. The names of those proposing to attend 
will be enrolled, a record kept and certificates 
given those who regularly attend. Some of the 
courses will be illustrated with stereopticon pic- 
tures; others with experiments. A collection of 
books and periodicals, including experiment sta- 
tion publications, relating to the subjects dis- 
eussed, will be provided for the use of those in 
attendance. There will be questions and dis- 
eussions in connection with each The 
University will provide for the payment of all 
expenses, save those connected with securing and 
earing for suitable halls. That this work may not 
conflict with the free short course in agriculture 
at the University, during January, February and 
March, the lectures are given during November or 
December. The plan proposed differs in some 
respects from those hitherto tried in agricultural 
education in this country; it is desired to have it 
tried under the most favorable circumstances. 
Times and places will be selected with reference 
to probable attendance of the largest number of 
the classes designed to be benefited. 


lecture. 





Cost of Raising Berries. —-M. A. Thayer, Pres 
ident of Wisconsin State Horticultural 
claims that as small fruits and berries can be pro 
duced ready for packing at three cents per quart, 
every farm and village home should have all that 
ean used. A quarter-acre garden, well ar- 
ranged, set to best varieties, and properly cared 
for, should yield at twenty-five bushels of 
In no other way can a farmer produce so 


Society. 


be 


least 
berries. 
much of value, with so little labor, as in a garden 
of small fruits. In successful fruit growing there 
is something more than the mechanical work of 
There is a real 
and in the de 
velopment of each leaf, bud and blossom there is 


plowing, hoeing and cultivating. 
pleasure in the growing of fruits; 


an inspiration, but the real practical knowledge 
of growing them to the advantage can be 
by careful reading of good books 


best 
aequired only 
and papers, followed by close observation. 





New Jersey State Horticultural Society.—The 
annual meeting of will held 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 3rd and 4th 
at the State House in Trenton. An exceedingly 
rich and interesting programme is presented by 
the officers, and papers will be read by prominent 
scientific and practical horticulturists. All inter- 
ested in horticulture are invited to attend. For 
further particulars address the Secretary, Henry 
J. Budd, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


this society be 


International Irrigation Congress. — The re- 
eeut international irrigation congress at Los 


Angeles, California, made the following, state- 
ments: ‘The public lands which still belong to 
the people of the United States are, for the most 
part, arid or semi-arid, requiring the artificial ap- 
plication of water to render them productive. 
They lie between the 97th and the 
Pacific ocean, and are divided between seventeen 
States and Territories. This domain is estimated 
by the General Land Office to contain 542,000,000 
Enough of land is arable to provide homes 
The 


valuable 


meridian 


acres, 
and farms for millions of people. 
which never be cultivated for 
range for Not- 
withstanding the present condition of these arid 
lands, we confidently predict that they will be- 
come the seat of the highest civilization and of 


portion 
ean is 


purposes or forest reservations, 


the greatest average prosperity yet developed on 
this continent. The intensive scientific eultiva- 
tion rendered possible by irrigation results in the 
largest conceivable development of independence 
and prosperity on the fewest possible number of 
acres. The conditions of social life which naturally 
grow upin aregion of small farms are among the 
strongest attractions of the irrigated districts of 
the West. It is the experience of the world that 
the acre value of land inereases as the farm unit 
The reclamation of the arid public 
domain means the improvement of the people’s 


diminishes. 


estate and the consequent addition of a vast sum 
The laws now governing 
waters and lands ina number of States and Terri- 


to the national wealth. 


tories are inadequate and dangerous. Streams 
are appropriated under lax and conflicting State 
the absorption of 
promises to become the fruitful source of future 
litigation and social disturbance. The desert land 
law, under whose operation the public land is 
passing away from the people, is largely perverted 


laws, and interstate waters 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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trom its original purpose. It offers the settler 
land upon terms with which he cannot ordinarily 
comply. The law has become in its execution the 
instrument of corporations, Who acquire land for 
$1.25 per acre, reclaim it at an average cost of $8.15 
per acre, and sell it back again to the people upon 
profitable terms named only by themselves. We 
declare it to be the correct principle that water in 
natural channels and beds is public property; and 
when, under the law of any State, vested rights 
have been secured rights, like all 
other private property, for 
beneficial purposes and be condemned for publie 


thereto, such 


may be supervised 


uses, under the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain. We declare that all streams rising in one 
State, and flowing by natural courses through one 
or other States, must be and 
equitably divided under federal authority. The 
time has come when the work of developing a: 


more conserved 


arid land policy on broad National and State lines 
ean no longer be delayed. The number of plans 
the of the 
Some of them have received endorsement 
from commercial and political conventions. Be 
lieving that harmony of action is vital, that wide 
and indis 
in arriving conclusions, 
earnestly favor the adoption the 
plan: There shall be appointed by the National 
Executive Committee of the Lrrigation Congress a 
commission for each State and Territory in the 
arid or semi-arid regions, consisting of five mem 


for solution problem are 


sugvested 


legion. 


discussion patient investigation are 


pensable at wise we 


of following 


bers each, who shall be competent and experienced 
men. These commissions shall at once enter upon 
a careful investigation of the conditions existing 
in of their States or Territories, and then 
formulate plans to the of a 
national policy to be supplemented appro 
priate local laws. The results of the investigations 


each 
looking adoption 
by 


of these several commissions shall be submitted 


to the next National Irrigation Congress, at a 
time to be designated by the Executive Com 
mittee, not exceeding one year hence, and upon 


these reports the final and definite declarations 
of the people of the Western States and Territories 
be Within a 


reasonable 


bused. By this means we hop 


may 


to suggest a irriga- 


time ue satisfactory 
tion policy to the Nation and to the States and 
Territories, and we hereby declare our purpose te 
of 


rights 


and 
both 


justice 


ol 


foundations 
for the 


erect it upon broad 


equity, with due regard 


labor and eapital.” 





sroadcast. — It ig 
entire 


A Serious Pest Spread 
claimed, with much show of truth, that the 
exhibit of the World's F 


infested by the weevil, which has done enormous 


foreign grain at ur was 
damage to crops in Southwestern Russia and in 
to the fair the grain 
from those countries. Any farmer who has pro- 
cured grain from the World's Fair should burn it 
to 


India, and was brought in 


immediately, and every effort made prevent 


the spread of this pest. 








Eggs as Well as Plumage.—Cannot the poultry 
fanciers of the country be induced to en a big 
hen test for the best breed in size, quantity and 
every 


tel 


profit of egg laying? For many at 


agricultural fair, a house is set apart for display- 


years, 


ing poultry, all judged by their beautiful plumage, 


the questions of flesh-forming and egg-laying not 


entering into the competition at all. To most 
farmers the vital question is which breed will 
produce the most eggs in a year. Some breeds 


and repro- 
be kept for 
breeds are 
is room for 
of 


economize time by hot stopping to sil 
duce their kind; another breed mist 

that purpose, and yet the non-sit'ing 
not necessarily the best layers. There 
some one to produce a breed of lay « 


Ss 0 LoS 
rs O00 eggs 


a year. 


The Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1893 makes brief reference to the organization oi 
the Department, and touches upon the work of 
similar departments of the more important foreign 
countries. He wisely advocates the abolition of 
free distribution, and that it cost 
$100,000 in 1891. Secretary Morton is right in urging 
tested by 


seed shows 


that new seeds and plants be and dis- 
tributed from the various State experiment sta- 
tions, and probably the he 
sufficient for the Department’s work in importing 
Animal 


$55,000 suggests is 
such novelties. The work of the Bureau of 
Industry is reviewed, and each of its divisions 
considered. The Texas fever regulations are pro- 
nounced satisfactory, but a penalty for violation 
by railroad recommended. The 
total number cattle was 


companies is 
of 


export inspected 
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611,542, and of import animals 462,092. The law 
does not provide for inspection of import horses, 
but such a change is recommended. The minor 
divisions of the department are each briefly con- 
sidered and recommendations for improvement 
and changes made. Forestry is called unsatisfac- 
tory and suggestions for extending its work freely 
made. The value of the weather bureau’s service 
along the coast, lakes and rivers, and in the way 
is said to have increased, while cost 
of maintenance A summary of 
agricultural exports is given, and the work of 
agents introducing American food products abroad 


of forecasts, 


has been reduced. 


is mentioned, though there is little praise for 
their work. There is a summary of agricultural 
imports, and the secretary thinks nearly all of the 
products imported might be produced in this 
country. The statistical bureau and its crop 
reports are indorsed as a legitimate and useful 


Department’s exports are 
ve been to mean 


work, but much of the 
said by Secretary Morton to 
in the line of paternalism. 





For Horticulturists.—The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting the Western New York Horticultural 
Society will be held in Rochester, N. Y., January 


of 


24, 1894, Fruit-growers always look forward to 
this convention with the deepest interest. Valu- 
able papers, county reports and discussion of 


practical questions by practical men, make up a 
program. Every horticulturist within two hun- 
dred miles of Rochester should belong to this or- 
ganization. The secretary is John Hall, 406 Wilder 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

American Forestry Association's twelfth 
was called at Washington, Decem- 
ber 12th, in connection with the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Morton 
Secretary Hoke Smith expressed much interest in 
the forestry movement, and B. E. Femon gave an 
illustrated lecture on the battle of the forest. The 
Association prevailed upon the last Congress to 
reserve some 13,500,000 acres of public timber lands 
for forestry purposes, to which the present admin- 
istration has added 4,500,000 acres more in the Cas- 
cade range and Ashland tree reserves in Oregon. 
The Association is now urging the McRae bill (H. 
R. 119) to protect public forest reservations, with 
hopes of success if all interested will write their 
Congressman in its favor. The forestry exhibit 
and congress at the World’s Fair did much to edu- 
eate the public regarding the vast importance of 
this interest, for forests are no longer regarded as 
inexhaustible, and the irrigators of the West have 
come to appreciate that the forest waters the 
farm. This Association is doing work in a mighty 
cause, and deserves ihe coéperation of all good 


The 
annual meeting 


President presided, 


farmers and citizens, 





Fancy American Cheese.—During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1892, the United States exported 
$2,100,221 pounds of cheese, valued at 
and imported 8,305,788 pounds, valued at $1,238,166. 
Cheese was sold for nine and bought for fifteen 
cents a pound. Probably one-half the 
bought was part skimmed, and none of it that 
could not be made out of the best whole milk. 
Just with the difference between good and 
poor butter, if costs as much and requires just as 
much labor to make the poor as the better quality. 
Americans are said not be a cheese-eating 
people. It is because they do not like the partly- 
eured, pasty article that is hurried off to market 
from the factories, and they cannot afford to eat 
the foreign-made article, though it is very pala- 
table. There have been many efforts at making 
imitations of foreign styles, but thus far there has 
been too much absence of that painstaking care 
that foreign cheese-makers are noted for in pro- 
ducing superlative flavor. In butter-making, the 
American dairyman has reached the climax in 
quality; by the aid of the experiment stations he 
probably will soon learn to make the best quality 
ef cheese. 


$7,676,657, 


cheese 


as 


to 





Would Not Know What To Do Without it. 
Cur whole household like the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST so much that we would not know what to 
de without it. 

HATTIE FULTON, Montgomery Co., Va. 

The Best Without Exception.—I am a constant 
reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and it 
is, without exception, the best agricultural paper 
fa the United States. 

q Co., a. i 


J. O. CAREY, Genesee 
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To Ladies, Boys ewe 


Gold and Silver ‘Wfatebes FREE. 
Beautiful Impo: rated China 
Tea and_Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
Knives, Forks, Cr, ons, Webster's 
International Dictionaries, etc.,(:iven Free with $12, 
$15, $20 $25, , B30. 84v orders For full pacireusars, address 
rH REAT AMERICA EA CO., 
P. O. ‘ne 289. 31 nad 33 Vesey St., New York 


CYCLONE CORN SHELLER 
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Will Shell a SAMPLE 
Bushel of Corn SHELLER 
In 4 Minutes 
peo: $3.00 
BEST ACENTS 
By WANTED 
SHELLER = Ask your Mer 
IN THE Bt chant for it. 
WORLD = Send for circu. 
| All) Machines lar and Price 
List. No. 2. 


Warranted. 
GARRY TRON ROOFING CO., 
Sole Manufacturers and Owners, Cleveland, O. 


SEND Prod 
| Farmers Your Produce 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Werries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
and Potatoes. Correspondence and Consignments solic- 
ited. Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Brad- 

street’s Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 








EVERY FARMER 


Should have one of our 


Foot Power 
Screw Cutting 
Lathes. 


You can do your own repair work, 
your boys can learn something of the 
chinists trade. Send for catalogue. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
755 Ruby Street. Rockford, 







ana 
Ilha 


Illinois. 
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ROSIN" 


EE, 


ef SoU iN He REET 


LITTLE QUEEN SO' DERING OUTFIT 
Complete with full directions. Usefur 
tools, not toys! Saves ten times its cost. 
Postprid to any address in America for 
60c, or two for $1.00. 

J.M. Jenkins, ‘Wetumpka, Ala 


Fertilizers Unprofitable 


very often on account of a deficiency of Potash. 
Farmers, avoid these and secure paying yields by 
selecting brands containing high percentages of 
Potash, or apply Potash Salts, such as Muriate of 
Potash, Sulphate of Potash, and Kainit. For in- 
formation and pamphlets, address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 
You 


| CAN FILL OWN TEETH. 


Complete Dental Outfit. Toothache cure. Pear! filling 

and tools, with full instructions for use at home. Price, 

; One Dollar. HOME DENTAL SUPPLY ASS’N, 
110 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Even sparetime wil: » len- 
PE R W E EK didly, This Sunennacmeatined 


special interest to farmers an farmers’ sons, and others 

residing in the rural giatricts, A few vacancies also in 

towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO. 
No. 5 South 11th St., Richmond; Va, 


SELF THREADING Sewing Needles, Weak - 
sighted or_blind can thread them. Finest 
silver spring steel. One style threads on ond. other a iy 
side, »12 for 


Sample paper ofeither kind by mat! 1%c.. 2 for 4 for 
7Uc. Money easily made selling them. C. E, MARSHALL: LOORPORT N.Y. 


RUP 


DR. W. 8S. RICE, 

READING MATTER of every description lic Ib.; 4 1bs 

50 c.; 100 lbs. 9; selected to suit 

purchasers. Institutions supplied with wholesome » illus- 

Cone dreading. CHAS. E. HOUGHTON, Lynn, Mass. 
who wish to make money 


BOYS AND GIRL ye n out of school; send 


name and we will tell you how. Jo money want- 
ed. SIAYNER & CO., Providence, R. I. 


























YOUR 





Can be made by working 
forus. Parties preferred who 
have a horse and can give their 
whole time to ourgbusiness. 








A positive radical cure 


at home. (Sealed) Book 
.ving full Y ow ticulars 
pe. FREI Address 


Box 444 Smithville, Jetfe rson C o.N.Y¥. 














WATER 


Can be economically sup- 
plied wherever needed on 
the Farm, in House or 
Stable, on Lawn or in Gar. 
den, and where irrigation 
is desired, with a 


DeLamater-Rider or 

DeLamater-Ericsson 
Pumping 
Engine. 


The operation of these 
Engines is simple; a child 
can run them. They are 
perfectly safe. They will 
pump water from shallow 
streams or any kind of a 
well. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
The De Lamater Iron Works, 








HOT-AIR 
PUMPING 
ENGINE. 





87 South Fifth Ave., 
NEW 





YORK, N. Y. 




















AGENTS $50to si00,,5 


Ladies or Gents, Best seller known. Need- 
— atevery house, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Electrie Motor 
runsall kindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
€st poweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, Noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
= show in operation means a sale. Guar- 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 


3 Ww. ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


LY, PUR Knapsack, 

Double ny oe erfec- 

tion, and  Litele sem,lead all 

“BE ST best is always cheapest, 
and ‘it B 
ARE THE 








, Brass working parts, 

g Automatic stirrers, 

Vermorel nozzles and Hie B ES Remember the Garfield is 
the only knapsack that is concaved to fit theback Write for spe- 
cial price- list and book of instructions. We can save you money. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Bristol Ave., LUCKPORT, N.Y. 





CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCING. 


é 





Also Steel Web Picket Fence and Steel Wire 
Fence Board. Write for circulars, 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb, Il. 





silver, for postage, etc. 
» Send 10 cts. and slip of paper size of 
WEA fincer, and we will mail you one of these 
# id roied gold engraved rings and cata- 
logue of fast-selling goods for agents to sell. 


Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
and SPANISH 


HORTHAN D taught by mail. 


S Send for cir. . CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


| STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 
| 
FLORISTS FRUIT GROWERS, 














Andall others interested in Rural Life. We supply 
any book published on the above subjects. CATA- 


| LOGUE of 600 standard works Sent Free. 
| 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 
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The Famine Districts of Russia. 
=_ 

What especially surprised me in going 
the worst of the famine districts of Russia was the 
lack of garden patches. The people were starv- 
ing with the best of soil for the raising of vegeta- 
bles about them, and I saw greens in the field, 
which would have made good salads, going to 
waste because these people did not know enough 
to use them. The only vegetables which I saw in 
general use amoung the peasants, were cabbages, 
and cucumbers, and the last were eaten 


through 


potatoes 
raw without vinegar or salt. 

The Russian farmers of the poorer class, and 
this constitutes ninety-nine hundredths of the 
farmers of the country, know nothing of stock- 
raising and such stock as I saw upon the farms of 
the common people was of the most common 
breed and in the poorest condition. The latter was 
probably largely due to the famine, and in many 
of the districts of the Volga more than half of the 
cattle were killed for food and the best of the 
horses were taken out of the country. There were 
about thirty millions more or less affeeted by the 
famine, and it is safe to say that half of these peo- 
ple have not now the stock required to run their 
farms. When the land had to be plowed in the 
spring the horses were so poor that they could not 
drag the wooden plows for more than a dozen steps 
or so before they would have to lie down and rest, 
und it was in this way that the crops of sections, 
us large as a dozen of our States, were planted. It 
will take several years with the best of crops to re- 
place this loss of cows and horses, for in addition 
to what the people ate themselves, thousands upon 
thousands were sold to speculators, and the Ger- 
mans came in and took advantage of the poverty 
of the people and bought horses which in ordinary 
times would have sold for fifty and one hundred 
dollars, for from two dollars and a half to five 
dollars. The distress was so greut that the thatch 
was torn from the roofs of the huts to feed the 
stock, and in traveling through the regions of the 
Black Plain, I saw whole villages with bare root 
poles, and [ was told at Saratoff and at Samara 
that the American corn and flour 
shipped to Russia were the only means by which 
the lives of the people of certain sections were 
saved. In some of the districts I found the peas- 
ants grinding the American corn into meal, and I 
visited one bakery on the estate of a rich Russian 
which was being run day and night to make 
bread of this American corn meal. The meal was 
mixed with rye and it was made in long loaves of 


Which was 


twenty-one pounds each, and its color was of a 
ehocolate-brown. This is the size of the loaves 
found all over 


made of rye instead of maize. If a peasant ean 


tussia, but the bread is usually 


have enough of this bread and some cabbage soup, 
he cares for little else, and the moment these peo- 
ple can be taught to want more, will begin the 
improvement of Russian agriculture. As it is now, 
the poor farmers of Russia live from hand to 
mouth, When they have a big crop they spend 
the proceeds in riotous living, and when the crop 
is poor they starve. 
money, and there is a large class of usurers who 


They are great borrowers of 


prey upon them until their condition as regard 
mortgages is far worse than that of the poorest 
farmers of the West. They are children rather 
than a set of business farmers, and they need edu- 
eation both in agriculture and in other ways be- 
fore they can make Russia produce anything like 
what it is capable of producing. About fifty mil- 
lion of them were, it must be remembered, little 
more than slaves at the time that American slaves 
were sct free, and they have not yet learned to 
depend upon themselves nor to take care of them- 
selves. They have the intellectual and phys 
ical characteristics that, under a good government 
and good surroundings, may make them one of 
the strongest and greatest nations of the world. 
[ also believe that the time will come when these 
traits will be developed tothe full, and the great 
empire of Russia will then stand at the head of 
the great countries of the world in 
«ivilization and wealth. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER, Kharko 
=e 
The Best Light.—To have the best light on all 
that pertains to agriculture, one must read the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
SAM. S. WILCOX, Jackson Co., Oregon. 


avriculture, 


Kiussia. 








California. 

New and interesting books about California. its 
elimate and productions, and general information, 
sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 266 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 














1 Sing agong of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 
All the dirt of ageg it will undermine ; 


hen we 


learn 





fo use 





————=_— = 


work becomes like inn = 
a happy thought for next Rupe 


With 


at 





j JANUARY, 








aa és that 
cleaning Day? 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, 


on the doors, the stains on the windows, 


the finger marks 
the grease on the 


dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are qu ickly removed. 


You can get “other kinds,” 
money and require more effort. 


but they all cost more 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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THE CUTAWAY HARROW GQ. “GGANuM, CONN. NEW YORK OFFICE: 
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FARMERS «: HAPPY : 


WHO USE THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED MACHINERY? 


CLARK'S . 


PECULIAR TO ITS SELF 
Just send for Circular and 
see what it willdo FOR YOU b& 
IT'S MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. ¥% 





HARROW 
IMPROVEMENTS 


. Ss 
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“ASPINWALL” 






Catalogue of potato and ey corn planting machinery 
ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., U.S. A 


| WON 


Plants . 
Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 
Distributes 
Fertilizer. 


6 to 8 Acres 
Pianted 
Per Day, 

in one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Address 


Free. 





BUY A Morton Tread Horse Power! Why? 


It is the easiest and quickest moved and set. 


It oceupies less floor space than the sweep power. 


Tt has an adjustable elevation and does not require a driver. 
It has a perfect automatic governor to control the motion. 


It is sold direct to the user and fully guaranteed. 


manufacturers of Corn Huskers, Feed Cutters, ete. 


Write for 


special 1893 prices. Address 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 











Many Old 
Worn-Gut 


an Farms the best in the world, 
ime; low rate of interest. Oo. M. BA 


The rich, loamy soil of Mich 


igan Farms produces a fine crop 


require so much fertilizing 5 . 
F ARMS that farms and gardens Won't Produce a Profit, 

without this expense. The near markets, genera! healthfulness 
of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society, churches, etc., make Michi- 


Write to me and I will tell you how to get the best farms on long 
RNES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 
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What the Yankee is Doing Down South. 


Many colonies of people from the Northern and 
New England States have settled in the South, and 
with their characteristic energy are building up 
what have heretofore been waste places. It has 
been generally supposed that when Northern peo- 
ple came South they lost their energy and became 
a mistaken idea. It is true that 
at the close of the war 
attracted South on ae- 
high prices of cotton. They tried to 
and failed at it because they did not 


indolent, this is 
many from the North, just 
the States, 


count of the 


between were 


raise cotton 


understand the business. But in almost every 
jnpstance where the Northern man has gone South 
and engaged in a business he was master of he 


has succeeded, Southern Pines, Moore Co., North 
Carolina, furnishes a practical illustration of this. 
It was started as a heaith resort for persons troub- 
led with throat and lung diseases; it proved a suc- 
vess Northern men, mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, manufacturers and farm- 
ers came down and were uly benefited. Among 
the farmers who came down were many who un- 
derstood the cultivation of fruits,and they thought 
that they saw in the high, dry lands here fine op- 
fruits, especially grapes, peaches 


in this line and many 


wre: 
vrei 


portunities for 
In 1886 experiments began and two 
to New York 
result was that the fruit commanded a 
year to year Northern men 
fruit growing, having had 
others just out of stores and 


and berries. 
later 
The 
high price, 


years shipments city were 


made, 
and from 


have undertaken some 


practical experience, 


professions, but all have done well, and the start 


made of a few acres in 1886 has grown into hun- 


dreds of acres. 
The ¥Y 


money maker, 


South is a hustler and a 
the 


soil and cheap lands he is working 


ankee down 


and with favorable opportuni- 
ties of climate, 
a profitable 
He 


Southerner 


and becomes a 
hold of 
know anything 
Northern 
a rule he 
at Southern 
South. 


Commissioner of Immigration for 


himself into business 


desirable citizen. has taken some- 
the 
fruit 
familiar, and 
What is being 


all over the 


does not 


thing 


about, eulture, but with which the 


mtn is in which as has 


succeeded. done 
Pines is being done 


J.T. PATRICK 


the Southern States. 
_ >_> 
Japanese Clover in Louisiana. 
<_ 

Within a few years, great changes have taken 
place in the agriculture of Louisiana, and the 
farmers anxious to find more information in re- 
yard to tame grasses, Whereas a few years ago the 
idea of learning howto raise grass would have 
excited ridicule. Under these circumstances the 


} 


Japanese clover, J 
In the 
itis found 
and is 
is readily 


become 
of 
of develop- 


spedeza striata, las 


very popular. piney woods land this 


na 
easily 
boug hit. 


perfect degree 
propagated. Home-grown 
In fact, a large number 
of prominent farmers in this State are already 
turning their attention to its production. A 
few years ago none could be purchased, except at 
wn exorbitant price, even then it was unreliable; 
now one is assured of its purity, and the price 
places it within the reach of all. Lespedeza was 
rarely found growing in this seetion previous to 
1890, now the woods are full of it, and it ean be 
seen growing along ine roadsides. Its popul: — 
is Well deserved as it grows readily from seed, 
not much affected A, drouth and makes fame 
vields of fine hay, for which there is always a sure 
sale at good prices. Chemical analysis shows that 
itis asplendid food for all kinds of stock which, 
in connection with its extreme hardihood, makes 
itone of our finest forage plants. It blossoms in 
September and produces many seeds, though there 
is only one in each pod, It is an excellent pasture 
plant and stock relish it, and keepin good econdi- 
tion eight months out of a year. It should be placed 


State 
ment, 


seed 


first in the list of valuable forage plants for the 
South, for the more it is grazed the faster it will 
xrow. Seed may be sown during the autumn, win- 


should be 
In enring, 


ter or spring months, and little trouble 
experienced in obtaining a good catch. 


the same rules that apply to clover should be ob- 
served, as curing in the cock or barn is the way to 
preserve the color and keep the leaves from shat- 


tering. 


HENRY MOONEY, Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


HARTSHORN'S Suapenotters 


Beware of Imitations. 
AUTOCRAPH 
OF 





















ON 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE CENUINE 


HARTSHORN) 
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THE OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT. 





(TRADE MARE.) 
DR. A. OWEN. tld 
The Only Scientific and Practical Electric Belt 


for General Use. Producing a Genuine Current 
of Electricity for the Cure of Diseases. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Se prices, sworn testimonials and por- 
traits of people who have been cured, ete. Published in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian languages. 
This valuable catalogue or a treatise on rupture cured 
with Electric Truss will be sent to any address on receipt 
of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 
MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDC., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When Writing Mention this Paper. 


TAPPING A SUGAR TREE 


and getting every dropof sap 
means the use of 
Post’s Latest Improved 
Eureka SapSpout. 
They have 


POST’S 
PATENT AIR TRAPS. 


200 or more delivered t» 
any station east of the Mis- 
sissippi at these prices. 

Spout No. 1, %2.50 a 100. 

o. 2, 2.35 a 100, 

Sample 1c, Cireular Free 
Chas. C. STELLE, Suc cessor to 
C.C. Post, 81 Fifth Ave, trookiyn, N.Y. 


The GLOVER SEAT SPRING 













O21 JTeY-3uo 











no hooks to buy, 


Is the cheapest, because there are no 
hooks to bolt on, no hooks to lose, no blecks to shape, no 
fixtures of any kind; not in the way of your knees in get- 
tingin or out of the wagon; most ornamental spring, 
easiest riding spring; anyone can fit it to old seat. as bolt 
holes are the same. The hooks are so formed that the 
spring of the seat cannot make them slide on the wagon 
box. Fully guaranteed. 3 leaf spring #1 per set 

GLOVER SPRING CO., 56 Illinois St., Chicago. 

for illustrated cat- 


‘ JARNESS alogue, 70 styles of 


capes CUSTON HARD-MADE. OAK HAND-MADE OAK LEATHER HARNESS to 
Re Relect rom, shipped subject to approval at wholesale 
prices. KING & CO., Mfrs., 2 Church St., Owego, New York. 





Send 2cent stamp 





(HORSE CARTS 


12. 
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After Tennyson. 


“Break! 

And murder my stock,” 

“Oh, ’twould bankrupt a saint, to utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.’ 


“Right here, if I live till next spring, 


Break! Break! 


said he, 


Page Woven Wire Fence you will see, 
For the money I’ve lost on barb wire, 
Will never come back to me.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


PAGE WIRE FENCE CO. of Ontario, L’td. 





A “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 
Great Boon 


HARD-WORKED 
MILKMEN, 


Send for “Descriptive 
y Catalogue to 


Parsons “LOW DOWN” Wagon Co, = 


Alaska 
Stove Lifters 


Always Cola. 
Will not get hot 
even if left 
in the lid, 
















Heavily Nickel Plated, 
Sold by all Stove, Hardware, 
and House Furnishers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents. 
—Also the— 


=. AALASKA POKER. 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 





FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Wood or metal workers without steam 
power, can successfully compete with 
the larg e shops by using our New 
Labor Saving Machinery, latest 


and most appreved for practical 
shop use; also for Industrial Schools, 
Home Training, ete. Catalogue free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
35 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


SPRAY PUMPS 


Expansive Double Thousands 
Buckets. Acting In Uso 


Largest Pump and Hay , 
Tool Works in the U. S. 


Catalogue free. Write for 
Particulars, Prices, ete. 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. 











Ashland, O. 





CANADA, 
UNLEACHEp 


notoo ASHES. 


A Natural Fertilizer at Low Cost. 
Ashes gathered with our own teams and shipped to any 
railroad point in carload lots, quality and weights guaran 
teed. Write for prices, pamphlet and any information to 


MUNROE, DeFOREST & CO., 


32 Areade Block, Oswego, N. Y. 























yar?) WIDE TIRES.VSTYLES 
0? Two ano Four Wueets. $25. Uewarr 
w WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. WANTED ON SALARY OR 
STEEL AND SAY WHAT YOU NEED. COMMISSION, to handle the New Patent 
AXLES Chemical Ink Erasing Penci] Avents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MF’G CO., X 177 LaCrosse, Wis. 
ww HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
ol al CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
S o THE PUBLISHERS BY ST ATING THAT T “THEY SAW 
Oo z ; THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
a) 3 TU RIS’ T 
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Whoa! Should Mean Stop.-- William Traver, Ber- 
gen Co., N. J., writes us: “It is fortunate that the 
word ‘Whoa,’ meaning stop! is so general in its 
use that, no matter where a horse may be raised 
er trained, a change of ownership or location does 
not necessitate his becoming familiar with an- 
ether word. In practice, however, the word is not 
eonfined, as it should be, to the single meaning to 
stop, but is largely used, even by good horsemen, 
to quiet and soothe their animals. This can but be 
confusing, and the horse, instead of associating it 
with a prompt and absolute cessation of motion, 
hears it so often that very few animals will stop 
promptly at the word unless it is accompanied by 
a firm pressure on the reins, and many an accident 
results from the person in charge not being able to 
apply such pressure, on account of the reins being 
temporarily out of reach. When necessary to 
eompose or soothe a horse while under motion, 
some other word should be used, preferably one 
with two syllables, and with an entirely different 
sound, such as ‘easy,’ or ‘steady,’ and the word 
‘whoa’ reserved for use only when an immediate 
and full stop is required. If all drivers would 
train their horses on this principle, it would result 
in increased tranquility to both, and greater 
security to human life.’ 


Feather-Eating Fowls.—James Sullivan,Queens 
Co., N. Y., requests information on the cause and 
eure of fowls plucking each other. Having but a 
limited space about the house nearly all devoted to 
vegetables, the fowls have to be shut up ina small 
yard. And though they are fed liberally and reg- 
ularly, both grains and fat scraps, they pluck each 
ether badly, which spoils them for show and sale. 
Fowls cannot be healthy when crowded. If they 
are at liberty it will be seen that next to grazing, 
they devote most of their time in seeking such 
animal food as bugs, flies, worms and grasshop- 
pers. Fowlsare the most active of any farm ani- 
mals, traveling many miles every day. This cre- 
ates a healthy circulation and a rapid digestion, 
and demands a large amount of a varied food. 
While fowls in confinement, however well fed 
and cleanly, may become fat from idleness and 
lack of a natural variety of food and healthful 
exercise. Grow lettuce, cabbage, onions and grass 
for fowls, and feed them liberally on grains, 
butcher's meat and chopped fresh bones. 


Having After-Pains. — Valentine Soper, Win- 
dom Co., Vt., has had trouble from after-pains in 
some of his ewes. The methods of relief would be 
the removal of the after-Lirth and membranes and 
giving a warm bran mash containing a teaspoon- 
ful of landanum. In troublesome cases the doses 
should be repeated every hour or two until relief 
is secured. Injec tions of a pint of warm water, in 
which thirty drops of carbolie acid is dissolved, 
should be thrown into the'external sexual organs 
while the hind parts of the ewe are held higher 
than the fore quarters. Tincture of opium, lauda- 
num, in dessert spoonful quantities, should be 
added to the injection. Gentle irrigation of the 
womb should be resorted to by means of a long 
pointed syringe. As a general rule, sheep raisers 
are more tender and expert nurses than breeders 
ef horses or cattle. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“MAN’S OBLIGATIONS TO HIMSELF.” 


A series of Medical Lectures as delivered at 
Dr. Kahn’s Museums of Anatomy, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Addressed to Youth, Manhood and Old Age. 
“Should be read by every man suffer ing from debility, 
weakness, low spirits, and nervousness.”—Lancet. Price 
2% Cents. Bound in cloth. Address, Secretary Dr. Kahn’s 
Museu, N. Y. City. 





1854,-Established 39 Years.-1893, 


GEM STEEL gu 
THE OLD RELIABLE 
HALLADAY STANDARD, 
HALLADAY GEARED and 
U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS 


Guaranteed to be the 


BEST MADE. 


Also Pou, Tonks, Corn ae 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters 

Haying Tools, Saw Tables, a 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


U.s $.WIND ENGINE ; & PUMP up co. 


River St., BA’ 





We will fur 
nish the most 
economical 
rooting and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full diree- 
tions and low 
prices. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agricalturist. 





IDEALFEED MILL 


sr amauMaanleeatr ayy) and Power Combined 


WILL SAVE 
M33 1-3 PER CENT. 
OF YOUR GRAIN. 


Rem ber it ering Fae CORN and all kinds of 

i gerT than any other. Our line 

cone Fe ane UE ee ete shape of GRINDING 
$. Address for catalogue, 


_ STOVER MFG, CO.,°' °vtitroriy uu. 








-Burr-Stone Grinding Mills 


We offer you the best mill on the 
market at such @ low figure it will 
Bey, y you to write to us, They are 

best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding mills yet pro- 
duels BATISGFAOTION 
~GUARANTEED. 

m Send 2ct, stamp 

for our 48-page 

Illustrated 

5 ' Catalogue. 
ml ) LEONARD D. 
HARRISON, 
Bos C NEW HAVEN, COMM, 


AGHLC U Lit U Rist. 


[ JANUARY, 





READ THE FACTS about 
LORI DA in our monthly ne Ws 
paper, The “F lorida J 

Homeseeker,”’ 50 cents per year. Sample free 
Tells how to secure hou-es at 81, and up, monthly 9 
payments, in a beautiful, high, healthy, growing § 
township "amid 25 clear lakes, free from malaria, q 
whisky, negroes and freezing. It also tells how tog 
secure cheap and good hotel board and cheapa« 
transportation rates there. Also how togrow our q 
staples Pineapples, Lemons, Oranges and J 
Grapes. Stop paying rents, fuel, beavy ¢ lothing 
and Woctor’s bills, by going to our model com- 
munity. Address The I ‘lorida Deve jepme -nt4 
Co., Avon Park, De Soto Co., Florida. 
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California Lands. 


We have for sale some of the finest Fruit lands in Cali 
fornia, at low prices and easy terms. If you are coming 
here write for particulars, it will save you money, and 
costs nothing. 


LINDSAY & CRAIG, 


Land and Financial Agents, 
Crocker Building. San Francisco, Cal. 





A LOT FOR $1.00 


A week for sixty weeks buys a beautiful Lot 25x125 feet 


EAST OF CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
the great Manufacturing suburb of CHICAGO. 16 fae 
tories, paved streets, stone sidewalks, shade trees, superb 
drainage, Churches, Schools, ete. No such bargain was 
ever offered in Chicago really. Nodoubt but these lots 
will treble in value in one year. For description circular 
address (with 2e stamp,) 

DEFORREST LAND ANDIMPROVEMENT CO. 
1517-18 and 19 Unity Building, Chicago. 


SAA oeevrsreorerecenoreenseeonrnnN 
= YOU WANT A FARMS 
= IN THE WEST. = 


> a 
Sf Well, the new paper sooued bb thes 
Scuicaco, ROCK ISLas OR = 


SCALLED THE ‘WESTERN § SETTLERS 


Stells all about it and will besen 
| tea JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Pass mtr ss 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
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"Best Fences and Gates ie all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BRUS. CO., RICHMOND, IMD. 





Perkins Stee] Mills. 


Back Geared and a TY 


Built EG ttt 
Long Shafts, 
pearines, Crank Pins; 
raphite Bearings. 
which t. tuke the place of 
EL ™ Climbing Tower, 


7 
OWE 

30, BAAS and hy Lt in OWER' made 
of Angle and Channel Steel. Built 
different from any other make. 
Each band and brace adds strength 
to corner post. Every part of Steel 
in Mill and Tower perfectly Gal- 
——_ Get our Catalogue before 
buyin Addre 

PERKINS WINDMILL CO.Mishawaka,Ind 





BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


| TUMP> PULLER 


Siu anywhere in the U, 8. 
On Three Days Trial. 
On runners, Workéd by 2men. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Price, $35 to $70. 

Circulars free, Man’f’d by 

H. L. BENNETT, 


Westerville, O. 


ARRANTED 
THE BEST 


Practical Stump i, 





‘ADDRESS PKDEDEeY 


©. 
4 DEDERICK’S WORKS, REG 


| 
| 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME. 


Just outside the corporation of Homer, N. Y. Not far 
from the Cortland 5. R. R., about 39 acres a excellent 
land, soil, a gravel loam, S. E. exposure, good buildings, 
running spring water and a ag fruit and dairy farm, 1 
mile from the D. L. and W. t. Station and milk depot 
Valuable property unine bat red. Cannot occury so offer 
it for sale ata bargain. Price £3500. Terms easy. 

A. H. COWLES, B. A., Theol. Sem., Auburn, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 


The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Healt 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed, 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
SAM’?L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va 








VALUABLE FLORIDA PROPERTIES. 
300 acres near Manatee River, about 1000 bearing orange 
trees; 69 acres in Clearwater Harbor on railroad reat 
Gulf, with large bearing grove. Healthy locality, churches, 
schools, ete. Willsell or exchange for improved unencum 
bered property. WM. BLISS, 33 Wall Street, N. Y. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY is afforded to purchase a 
£X% home in Southern California. Ranch contains 38 
acres, planted with best varieties of lemons and oranges. 
A safe investment in these uncertain times. For terms 
and particulars address M. McDONALD, Riverside,Cal. 


FOR SALE 220 acres improved property adjoining city 

of Yankton, South Dakota. Splendidly lo 
cated for fruit farm or nursery. 10,000 worth of improve 
ments on property. H. G. LORD, Bagley, Mich. 


MUSIC lsysrew. . oun Ioora me “the aid 
SELF | lig vewrs. Waves, chords, geen 
TAUGHT menting rou has “G. S. "RICE MUSIC 


1O. 243 State St. Chicago, Ill 


KEMP'S Meuvne 
SPREADER 
yard and stable manure. Its 

Achief merit is in the thorough 

pulverizing and even distribu- 

tion, though it will discharge 


pnd load in one-tenth the time 
uired by hand. 


KEMP & BURBLE MFC. CO. 
Box 32 SYRACUSE, Ne Ves U. & Ae 

















When writing to advertisers be sure to men-- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Making Hard Soap on the Farm. 
J. WHILDEN,. 
—_ - 

Nearly every farmer’s wife can save the grease 
necessary for making all the soap needed in the 
family. One who has taken the first prize for 
hard soap at the county fair for several years 
makes this civilizing commodity by using the 
concentrated or soda lye which is sold in pound 
eans, but her method is quite different from the 
printed directions. 

Removing the sheet iron covering from one 
pound of lye, she dissolves the mass in a half- 
gallon of boiling water in an iron kettle of three 
gallons capacity. After it is all dissolved, five 
pounds of pure grease is added, or if unrendered 
grease is used, enough more to make five pounds 
of pure fat. Boil slowly and stir well until all the 
fat is dissolved. Have ready two gallons of boil- 
ing water. Slowly add about one gallon of it to 
the boiling soap, and stir well all the time. Dip 
a spoonful of the soap into a saucer, and when 
cooled, if any lye is found settled in the bottom of 
the saucer, add more hot water to the contents of 
the boiling kettle, mixing well. Continue testing 
until the sample is jelly-like, and io lye settles. 
It will now flow off the stirring stick in a ropy-like 
manner, and is ready to be taken off the stove and 
may be cooled in the same kettle if it is flaring. 
The hard soap, when cooled, will easily come out 
of a flaring vessel, but the sides and bottom must 
be thoroughly wet to prevent the soap from ad- 
hering when poured in. Cut the hard, coid soap 
into suitable blocks, and set out of reach of the 
frost to dry for a monthor more. It is better to 
stand as long as a year. Neither salt nor rosin 
are used, as they detract from the cleansing proper- 
ties of the soap. Immediately after the annual 
butchering, the grease is weighed in ten-pound 
lots and placed in a large box with paper between 
each lot. Other lots are added as they accumulate, 
but all is made up before spoiling. Sixty pounds 
of grease can be made into hard soap in one day. 





Keeping Dried Fruits. 


Many kinds of dried fruits are quite difficult to 
keep through the year, and the careful housewife 
usually heats them once or twice each year to 
kill the worms and insects that often destroy the 
fruit unless this precaution is properly exercised. 
The first requisite for preserving fruit is thorough 
evaporation of moisture, which does not mean 
making them as dry as dust, but dry enough so 
that when hard pressed with the hand they will 
not cling together in the form of a ball, or will not 
stick together. 

For small quantities, a tough paper sack will 
answer. Either seal the top or tie firmly with a 
string leaving about one-third of the space unoc- 
cupied so that the fruit may be shaken about in 
the bag several times during the year. When 
thus protected place in a chest or closely covered 
box in a cool, dry and dark room. Often during 
seasons of abundance, a large quantity of fruit is 
evaporated, but at selling time the prices are not 
satisfactory and it is desired to keep it until 
the following season. 

To keep dried fruit cheaply, fill a sugar barrel 
about three-quarters full, head up tightly as pos- 
sible, keeping in a dark, cool room, and, once a 
month during hot weather, lay the barrel on its 
side and roll it over several times, standing it on 
the bottom and head alternately. This will keep 
the contents in good condition and save many 
hours of hard, disagreeable labor in heating over 
to dispel moisture and destroy insects. The color 
and flavor are maintained far better than by throw- 
ing in loose piles or placing in common grain bags, 
as usually practiced. Do not use salt barrels as 
they impart a saltish flavor, and are usually too 
poorly made to prove efficacious. Thoroughly 
cleaned flour barrels are far preferable, or new 
apple barrels may be used by pasting plain white 
paper upon the inside of the staves. 

—o  — 

How to Get a Good Price for Wheat. — W. A. 
G., Ridgeville, Ind., writes us: During the latter 
part of July, 1893, when I threshed my wheat crop, 
the price was so low that I concluded to feed a 
portion of it to shoats and ascertain whether it 
would pay better than to sell at fifty cents per 
bushel. The result was as follows: Beginning the 
%th of July I fed twenty-four shoats for fifty days 
exclusively on wheat. During that time they eat 
ene hundred bushels of wheat, or an average of 





two bushels per day for the time. They gained 
seventy pounds each during this time, or sixteen 
hundred and eighty pounds. Having considerable 
late corn that [I was afraid would not mature 
properly, I finished fattening them with it and 
sold the hogs the 21st of October at six dollars and 
fifteen cents per hundred pounds. At this price I 
found that for the wheat they consumed it brought 
me a fraction over one dollar per bushel. It is the 
first time I have fed wheat to hogs, but am satis- 
fied that when wheat is low and hogs bring a fair 
price, it will pay well to convert it into pork. 





9 - 
Cannot Do Without It.—Although I am not a 
farmer, but a grocer, 1 cannot do without the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The paper is useful 
to me in a good many ways. 
J. M. THIRKIELD, Taylor Co., Iowa. 

















“Iwas | 
Raised on 
Mellin’s 

Food.” 


The only substitute for mother’s milk 
upon which Infants will grow strong, 





healthy and vigorous. The best food 
for Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspep- 
tics and the Aged. Our book for the 
instruction of mothers, 


+s The Care and Feeding 


of Infants,”’ 
will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 








DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Little Gem Xa 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Is an elegant book of 200 pages, com= 
posed of three distinct Catalogues 
bound together— one each of 
SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS, 
NURSERY STOCK. 

A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, re- 
written and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on 
fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
browncolors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer 
new and special strains of Flower and Veg- 
etable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of 
Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines 3 also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful intro- 
ductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of raie things for the garden evcr presented, 
and all at moderate prices. Do not fail 
to see this wonderful book catalogue. Sent,, 
post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valu- 
able new Pansy seed gratis, or sent FREE if 
either of the following new plants are ordered. 
| THE LITTLE GEM CALLA. 

A perfect miniature Calla, growing 8 or 12 inches 
high aud producing perpetually very large snow-white 
blossoms. It begins to bloom when only a few inches 
high in a three-inch pot, and is never without flowers, 
summer or winter, and often shows a dozen at once. 
The greatest plant novelty of late years, and a perfect 
little beauty. 30 cents each; 2 for so cents, post-paid. 

CHILDS’ JEWEL ROSE. 

The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect 
ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time 
flowers of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, 
crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. 
The most wonderful and beautiful Rose in cultivation. 
Strong plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, § for $1.00. | 

Special Offer.— For 30 cents we will send cither the 
Calla or Rose and our great Book Catalogue described 
above. For s0 cents we will send the Book, Calla, 
Rose anda lovely Flower-seed novelty; all by mail, post- 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. Address. 


John Lewis Childs, "xty"* 
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—Catalogue HOME-GROWN 


NORTHERN SEEDS 


suanranteed fresh and reliable. 
rge pkts. 2to 5cts. Directfrom, 
Grower. Novelty presents with 
yevery order. Catalogue, Free— 
or with 2 packets Seeds, 5 eents >}, 
35 packets, $1.00. Send to-day. 

) A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis,, 











HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL 
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It is intended to aid the planter in selecting the 
Seeds best adapted for his needs and conditions. 
andin getting from them the best possible results. 


It is not, therefore, highly colored in either sense; and 
we have taken 
in, or nothing worthy be left out. We invite trial of our 

is. We know them because we grow them. 
er of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know about our three 
Warrants; Our cash discounts; and our gift of agricultural 
papers to purchasers of ourSeeds. All of these are explained 
in the Catalogue. a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 
J.J.H. GRECORY & SON, 


greatcare that nothing worthless be put 


Every plant- 


Marblehead, Mass. 
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Notes from the Business World. EVERYBODY CAN BID DEFIANCE TO 


= 
A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy | Wind, Frost, Water or Vermin, Keep Cold Out, Keep Warmth ] 
» anyone wl ‘ y . rime ~spe- | a 
to anyone who is now out of t mployt ie nt, espe In, Save Fuel and Money, 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want 


J a position, read 
advertisement on Page 41, headed “A Chance to BY USING THE 
acetal noel . ++ PERFECT C [SC 


Aultman, Miller & Co.—In view of the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the corporation of C. Ault- | 


man & Company, of Canton, Ohio, and the simi- W a 

larity of the corporate names of the two houses, it | atcr 00 d rics 
seems advisable to assure the friends of Auliman, | = 

Miller & Company that these troubles in no way | 





affect the solvency of this corporation. The busi- PSE | 
ness of Aultman, Miller & Company is in a pros- 
perous and healthy condition, and the compary is 
entirely solvent. There is no reason to apprehend ? 
any trouble for this house; the business of this | NEPONSET They are absolutely AIR-TIGHT, WATER-PROOF, FROST- 
company will be continued in its usual way. PROOF, WIND-PROOF and VERMIN-PROOF. 


First Class Pianos at Low Prices.— One scarcely CARPETING. a A SUBSTITUTE FOR SHINGL 4ES AND CLAPBOARDS, 
realizes that we can get a much better piano and | and they cost very much less. Thoroughly reliable. Any one can 


organ than our fathers have had, and at half the Price much less than oil- put them on very quickly. 

price they paid. Yet why should we wonder? cloth of any kind, and will (3 FOR SHEATHING INSIDE OR OUTSIDE they are 
Everything—houses, furniture, clothing and all wear for years. impenetrable and indispensable. Will make your house warm for 
our belongings are handsomer and better than of BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS yourself and family; your barns warm for stock; your henhouses 
oid, and cheaper, too. Now that the old firm of 7 é We cosy and comfortable, and induce greater egg produc tion an pre- 
Marchal & Smith are selling elegant pianos for vent the collection of vermin. 


vé S, é fgans $30 ’ Phy 
9600 and upwards, and expanse for 98) up, why (~ FOR GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES ANI) HOTBEDS they are endorsed b 
should it surprise us? These reductions are not | y 
. » fiorists and gardeners ev erywhere. 
greater than have been made on all our finest | 
tar" Why pay out ten times the money for fuel to overcome the cold blasts of winter, when» 


goods. In truth every home should be supplied . , 
with a piano or organ when it can be secured by using NEPONSET, you can save it ? 


almost at your own price and terms by writing to ee 
The Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 235 East 21st St.. 


New York. Economical, Reliable. Substantial and D Durable. 


Queenstown to Chicago in Six Days.—Much 

interest has been aroused by the recent remarka- | WRITE TO 
bly quick journey, from Queenstown to Chicago, | The Neponset Fabrics are for sale by 
of Theodore Fry, a member of the British Parlia- Dealers. Look for Red Wrapper with F W BI RD & SON 
ment. Mr. Fry left Queenstown at 1 o'clock Sun- Blue Ends and Trademark on every Roll bd e a 
day afternoon, October Ist, on the Cunard Line | fof Genuine Neponset. Distinctive marks. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Steamer “ Lucania.” He arrived at New York Do not be imposed upon by worthless 

s —_~ vn ie y « 
Saturday noon, October 7th, and, after lunching substitutes. BAS’! WALPOLE, MASS. 
with some friends at the Astor House, took the | 
New York Central’s “Exposition Flyer” from They will send you, FREE, Samples and Full Descriptive Circulars that will 
Grand Central Station at 3 P. M., the same after- Convince and Save you Money 
noon, arriving at the Van Buren-street Station of . > 
the Lake Shore Railroad, opposite the Board of ————————— mn 
‘Trade, in the very center of Chicago, at 10 o’clock 
Sunday morning, thus making the trip from $1 .00 Worth of Choice Flower Seaatn von 25c, 
Queenstown to Chicago in six days and nineteen tik or 25c, in stamps or money we will yo! mail one pkt. each 
hours, the quickest time on record. “Lucania,” \ - the : Ralsamsy new double, Engi lish Show; Ibianthue No 
the Cunard Line’s “ Queen of the Seas” and the ‘ i" : ueen, most beautiful of all; Celonia ¢:laswow?s 
“Exposition Flyer,” the New York Central's 31> = Pony, Prize: Coomoe Hi pe 
“ King of the Rails,” have created a revolution in | ; — : Phiex drummondii, Wilson's choice strain; Ver- 
the world of travel—Troy Northern Budget. EF Sara one Splendid Cina ant: woe 

beautifal Everlasting Flower all 12 full size pkts, ,[ 


»—One # ith directions for cultivating for ‘ ' Five Collec 
Manufacturing Harvesting Machinery ne ha. Our beaualiel hag ith pegs Ontslagne ao 


of the most successful concerns manufacturing , } wcompanies each order. Address SAIUEI. WILSON, 
harvesting machinery to-day is D. M. Osborne & aa Seed Grower, ~ MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 
Co., of Auburn, N. ¥., who began in a small way 
and have built up their business through years of | 
honest dealings by making machines that stand 
the test of work under every possible condition. 


Ib. M. Osborne & Co. began the manufacture of ad 
mowing machines in 1856 with the motto “On- | 
ward.” At the start the plant occupied only 100 | 
square feet and at the close of 1856 their plant cov- | ® 
ered about 10,000 square feet, employed about 15 | SYRACUSE, N. Y 

men and built 100 machines. Now, the buildings | . = 
of their main factories at Auburn alone cover 20 RECEIVE FROM THE 


acres, while they employ over 4,000 men, besides Wo rid "Ss Colu m bia n Exposition 


having over 10,000 local agents located in every part 


of the grass and grain-growing world. Their prod- | 
uct last year was nearly 100,000 machines. Every- | / —AWAR DS— / 
thing required in the Osborne machines is made at 
these works. Thus no inferior quality or inferior 
workmanship is permitted. In this way the com- | The Largest Number Conferred upon any Plow Manufacturer. 
pany is able to give strong warranty with every — 
machine sold. This year the company are build- Level Land Plows, Hand Cultivators, 
trade tw “Ww 3, ne g ; ; idi . 
ing for their trade two new tools, namely, an all Hill-Side Plows, Riding Cultivators, 


steel hay tedder and an all steel combination 
lever set spring and peg tooth harrow. Their ma- Sulky Plows, Spring Tooth Harrows, 


chines are fully described and illustrated and Gang Plows, Horse Hay Forks and Carriers, 
their works partly pictured in their descriptive Contractors’ Plows, Road Scrapers 
«atalogue, which each of our readers is entitled to ‘ 
wanted in all unoccupi . 
if he will write a postal card to D. M. Osborne & Agents Sew Send for Free Illustrated 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., stating that he is a subscriber | ao 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
“2 
It Grows More Interesting With Age.—I have ee ees — ———— 
been a subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- | FARM | FOR SALE. One of the finest locations in 
: Western Wayne C 7 Claremont. 
IST for 30 years, and find that the paper grows Large and convenient buildings. Low price % and long CLAREMONT Land Association, Surry Co., Va., 
more interesting from year to year. : time if required. A rare chance: for particulars address Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 handsome town lots on 
LEVI ANDREWS, Bristol Co., Mass. ALLYN BROTHERS, Paimyra, N. Y. James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular. 


Write for Samples—FREE. 
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The Degree of Heat in Incubators. 


Incubators are usually run at one hundred and 
three degrees above zero. One very successful 
hatcher runs his at one hundred and two and one- 
half degrees, while another almost or quite as 
successful runs his at one hundred and four de- 
grees. The difference may be really a variation 
in the thermometers, though each one considers 
his thermometer accurate. In artificial hatching 
it is very necessary to secure a correct thermome- 
ter, for without it one cannot be sure whether the 
right degree of heat is furnished, and probably 
not a few failures in hatching have been due to 
the incorrect registering of the temperature by 
the thermometer. If the thermometer indicates 
a less degree than one hundred and two and one- 
half degrees, no alarm need be felt—the hatching 
may be delayed a little, but that is not a serious 
matter. But if the thermometer goes above one 
hundred and ten, then there is good cause for 
alarm, yet the best hatch ever made by one of tlie 
incubators of the writer’s was one when the tem- 
perature run up to one hundred and twelve de- 
grees. The lamp trip had failed to work for once. 
But it was evident that this great heat had been 
maintained for but a short time. Had the heat 
remained long at this degree the chickens would 
all have been killed. The fact that the eggs 
hatched is sufficient proof that the heat had not 
been long at one hundred and twelve. Thereisa 
possibility that absolute uniformity of heat may 
be a disadvantage in hatching, and yet few are 
willing to trust to much variation, The variation 
secured by the taking out of the eggs for turning 
is considered ample for the requirements of a sue- 
cessful hateh. Still we have obtained but thirty- 
threé per cent. of the fertile eggs in a hatch when 
the thermometer did not vary one degree in the 
three weeks to our knowledge, and got our best 
hatch when there had been a variation between 
the lowest and highest point reached of one 
hundred and twenty degrees. We are not pre- 
pared, on the strength of a single suecess like 
this, to advocate such a range of temperature, but 
rather advise the securing otf as great an uniform- 
ity as possible. 


—_— eS 


Curing Pork and the By-Products. 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
> - 

To have good bacon, good pork must be secured by 
feeding for muscle and flesh, and not alone for fat. 
Spring pigs make the cheapest pork, as very large 
hogs are not the best for first class bacon. Pork is 
better cured with dry salt than in brine. From four 
to six weeks is long enough for meat to lie in salt. 
Smoke toa bright ginger-bread color, with oak or 
Pure lard and pork sausage can- 
not be made from mixed meats. 

It is not necessary to say muchas to the disposal 
of the fresh, or offal meat, of the hog. Every 
housewife knows what to do with the fat, the sau- 
The leaf lard should 
be tried or refined separately from the rest. This 
makes what 1s called the best leaf lard. 

The feet, ears, nose and, sometimes, the heads, 
after being well cleaned, and soaked several days 
insalt water, are boiled, and then boned and press- 


hickory wood, 


sage, the souse and the liver. 


edinto bowls or other vessels, for eake souse. It is 
excellent, after a few days of soaking in vinegar, 
and, not having to be cooked, is always ready for 
the table. The comparison, ‘Always ready, like 
cold souse,” has passed into a proverb. The bits 
of lean meat cut off in trimming the neat meat, 
are ground, and, after adding salt, pepper, both 
black and red, and sage, are made into sausage, 
and put away, to be eaten as required. 

The spareribs and short bones are cooked in 
pies, lixe chicken, with crust, rashers of old ham 
and butter, or they may be fried, or boiled. The 
large end of the backbone, called the chine, makes 
a nice piece for baking. The rest of the bone may 
be cooked as pie, or Loiled. The whole bone, and 
especially the chine, is often smoked, and boiled 
with eabbage or salad. The liver and its accom- 
panying parts, if not converted into sausage may 
be made into hash, or cooked in various ways. It 
is often smoked and boiled with other meats. 

The offal meat of the hog is eaten first, while the 
other meat is lying in salt, preparatory to smok- 
ing. Only sausage, chine, jowl and livers are 
smoked, and kept longer. With plenty of offal, 
the housewife is never at a loss for something to 
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| make a good meal. It can be served in so many 
ways, and so quickly prepared, that a dinner may 
be prepared at short notice. 





For Constipation 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Piils 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugygiste. 


Every Dose Effective 
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self on size o 
Guiding. plows, and 
12 acresaday kind of work. 
instead of 3. One man aaah of tour. Eerreciall 
adapted to traction engine. Uses wheel landeide whic 
resists pressure of fcur furrows. No bcttcm or sido 
friction. Weight of furrows, frame and plowman czr- 
ried on three greased epindles, Drait reduced to low- 
est possible limit, B’oct brake prevents Gang running 
ry team. Lever and turning device within eary reach. 
asier briving, “traizhter | urrow:, and 
than any Gang in America, 
LIGHTER DRAFT - 4 frz me—can 
be narrowed or widened at will Made with etutble, 
sod and stubble, or breaker bottoms. 10 or 1]2inch = 
SOUTH BEND, 

INDIANA, 

ECONOMIST PLOW CO. A 
C®- Special prices and time “for trial given 
on first orders 9 points ed we have no regents. 
Our boob, ** FUN ON THE FAL? MM.’ sent Free 

to a!l who mention this ‘paper. 
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Many Customers. ‘19. 
“My ad. has been running 
just a year in the AMERICAN 
and it has 
brought many customers; in 
fact, more than from any 
other source.” 
W. H. ORDWAY, 
Jamesburg, N, J. 
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Save Time and Labor, and you save Money. 
You can save all three by using the PLANET JR. 
Labor Saving Farm Tools. 
in half the time; with half the labor; at half the 


L i) cost. Do it better than you can possibly do it by 
ad OF any other method. 7 A 

1894 will make you better acquainted with these 

machines. It wiil give you new ideas; fresh ambi- 


tion ; open brighter prospects for the future. You 
| can have it for | the asking. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philada. 













They will do your work 







The new PLANET JR. Book for 
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all colors and kinds. Roses noted for their beauty; 
roses noted for their fragrance ; roses to please 
This gives you an idea of the largest 
stock of roses in the world. 
r roses, are on their own roots; can be 
sent anywhere by mail; will thrive and bloom 
wherever tlicy are planted. 
Rose Culture takes you r 

headquarters, shows you every rose and flower 
of merit, and teaches you to grow them as 

they are grown here. 
we will send free, this book and a copy 
of our floral magazine, 


‘sSUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,”’ 


ight tothe door of Rose 














The D. & C. Roses, 


Our New Guide to 
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MALTLFERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Sheep and Wool Industry. 

NEW FACTS REVEALED BY THIS FIRST PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE COMPLETE CENSUS FIGURES FOR 
1890. 

A Tremendous Improvement in the wool pro- 
duetiveness of American sheep is emphasized by 
the 11th census, the complete figures for which 
are published in the accompanying tables for the 
first time, through the courtesy of the Census 
Bureau at Washington. 

It will be noted that the wool crop of 1890 was 
just about double the production of twenty years 
earlier, and one-third larger than the clip revealed 
by the census of 1880. This is the more remark- 
able because the number of sheep did not mate- 
rially increase during the ten years, being just 
about the same in 1890 as in 1880. 
oa ~ Wook. 


In millions of 
pounds. 


| SHEEP. l 
Last three figures): 
omitted. 
States. 1890| 1880] 1870) 1890, 1880; 1s70 
Alabama......| 386) 347) 242) 0.9) 0.7] 03 
Arizona... ; 102) Siccessat SE AE Beensxe 
Arkansas ..... 243) 246 #161) 0.7) O05] 03 
California ....| 2,475) 4,152) 2.768 16.7 | 11.4 
Colorado 717) 3.1 0.13 
Connecticut... : 0.2 0.2 
Delaware ..... 09} 0.05 
Florida....... 0.1 0.04 
Georgia. 1.2 0.9 
Idaho. 0.1 0.03 
Illinois 6.0 5.7 
Indiana....... 6.0 5.0 
Towa. 3.0 2.9 
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Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. 
Maine. Pe 
Maryland ia 
Massachusetts) 
“Michigan . 
Minnesota. ... 
Mississippi... 
Missouri 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada........ 
New Hamps’re 
New Jersey.... 
New Mexico. 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
CR cna vcottcee 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
So. Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee 

, | eee . 
Utah 233 
Vermont ...... 440 
Virginia....... 95| 497 
Washington... | 293 
West Virginia. 677 
Wisconsin ‘ 5} 1,337 
Wyoming . 14 a a 
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to the extent that might be wished. In fact, the 
number of sheep was just about stationary during 
the ninth decade, while from 1870 to 1880 sheep in- 
creased in numbers within a fraction of twenty-five 
per cent. The wool clip increased twenty-nine per 
cent. during the same period, while for the past 
decade the inerease in wool production was nearly 
fifty-five per cent. For the whole twenty years, 
therefore, sheep increased only one-fourth in 
numbers, while the wool clip more than doubled. 

Changes in the Industry.— Studying the sum- 
mary table more in detail, we are not surprised to 
find that the number of sheep decreased in New 
England thirty-one per cent., but the wool clip fell 
off only seventeen per cent. In the Middle States 
the falling off in the number of sheep was nearly 
twelve per cent., but the wool clip fell only one 
per cent. The difference is more marked in the 
years between 1869 and 1889, for the number of 
sheep was twenty-two per cent. less in the latter 
year, while the wool clip was one per cent. more. 
The Southern States show a small gain in sheep 
kept, and an increase of nearly fifty per cent. in 
the wool clip, while for the twenty years the 
Southern wool clip increased 227 per cent., as 
against an increase of sixty-three per cent. in the 
number of sheep. 

The Central States show a gradual falling off in 
sheep kept each year, but 2 gain in total wool clip. 
The condition is more foreibly expressed when it 
is seen that the number of sheep were fifteen per 
cent. less in 1889 than in 1869, yet they sheared 
thirty-one per cent. more wool. In 1869 the average 
clip was nearly four pounds per head, while twenty 
years later it had risen to over six pounds per 
head, a gain of over one-half. One is quite sur- | 
prised to find that these Central States —which 
are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin—produce more than twice as much wool as 
any other section, except the Southern States, 
These latter include Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and all the 
States east and south of these, except Delaware. 
In this section the wool clip averaged 2.07 pounds 
per head in 1869, while it had risen to 3.93 pounds 
a couple of decades later. 

On the Pacific Coast.—Most people will be sur- 
prised to learn of the large number of sheep kept 
in California, Washington and Oregon—more than 
in the great Northwest, or in the Mountain States, 
which last include Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Nevada and Utah. California stands third in 
rank with the States in the number of sheep kept, 
Ohio being first, and Texas second. The large 
falling off in numbers of California sheep reflects 
the development of a more intensive agriculture, 
while the gain of sheep in Oregon indicates the 
extent to which hitherto unsettled areas have 
been subjugated by shepherd or farmer. 

(The Future of Sheep and Wool.—It may be \ 
observed that this increase of about two-thirds in 
numbers of sheep and doubling in quantity of 





SHEEP. 
Last three ciphers 
omitled. 

18900 | L880 1870 
New England 936 | 1,302 1,450 
Middle States. .... 3.208; 3,631 4.119 
Southern States..| 8,649} 8,069 5,319 
Central States....| 9,450) 10,565, 11,165 
The Northwest.. | 3,703) 649 143 
Western States...) 2.103} 2,565 2,339 
Pacifie Coast ..... 520) 5,528 3,130 
Mountain States 3,356 3,279 812 


SECTION. 








WOOL. 
In millions of 
pounds, 


1890) 1880) 1870 | 1890) 1889 1870) duty on wool of from ten 


— | —_ |__| — — | 
100 5.61' 4.37 3.52! 


* 


wool, has oeceurred dur- 
ing a period of high 
tariff. Thatistosay, the 


Clip per sheep, 
il pounds. 


6.7)| 5.79) 5.21 4.62) to twelve cents per 
re he bre pound, established 
6.08 5.22 3.94 in 1867, has been main- 
6.69) 5.24 2.79 tained to the present 
p. = re br time. From 1867 to 1883, 
1.0 | ‘77| 2.80 1.23 in addition to this spe- 
| cific duty, there was an 


| 
| 


4 
0 
0, 
4 
0 
6 





Potal 35,930! 33.658 28,477 | 





The improvement in wool production is brought 
out more strikingly by figures which show the 
yield of wool per head. The average clip per 
sheep was a little over five and one-half pounds 
in 1890 against three and one-half pounds in 1870. 
Here is a gain of nearly sixty per cent. in the 
average wool product of each sheep in two de- 
cades. Surely this is a record that American 
sheep raisers can be proud of. The improvement 
in quality has naturally been most marked in the 
Southern, Central and Western States, where the 
quality was the poorest twenty years ago. The 
average clip per sheep in New England and the 
Middle States shows a more moderate but asteady 
and gratifying gain, but would have been much 
larger but for the fact that mutton sheep have 
come into such prominence in this section of late 
years. The infusion of thoroughbred blood into 
the flocks of other sections from the best Vermont 
and New York State stock, accounts for a large 
measure of their improvement. The figures under 
this heading are worthy of careful attention. 

The Number of Sheep kept has not increased 





advalorem duty of some 
ten percent. It is now propused to put wool on the 
free list. So confident has the country become that 
Congress will do this, that the prices of wool have 
sunk to the lowest point ever known, and for some 
months are said to have been on what was called 
“a free trade basis.” During this period of depres- 
sion, importations lave fallen off materially. 
Sheep have also been slaughtered in unprece- 
dented numbers, the receipts at. the Chicago sham- 
bles alone having been over a million head more 
during 1893 than last year. Prices of sheep, lambs 
and mutton have sunk to very low figures, and 
lambs have been almost unsalable. An Ohio cor- 
respondent writes that he disposed of his lambs, 
and could get only twenty-five cents a head after 


driving them to the principal market, some inites J 


distant. 

“The advocates of free wool believe their policy 
will greatly benefit the country without materially 
injuring the American sheep and wool industry. 
Their opponents regard free wool as a grave 
menace fraught with disaster to our sheep and 





} 





woolen industry. The latter opinion is evidently 


‘ 


shared by the sheep men of the country, judging 
from the manner in which they are killing their 
sheep. The future will show which policy is the 
better for the United States sheep and wool 
industry. 
— 
The Farm Values of the Crops. 

The December crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture is devoted chiefly to the indications 
of the prices of farm produets at points of produc- 
tion, or in nearest local markets. 

The Value of Corn is put at 37 cents per bushel, 
2.4 cents lower than last year, but nearly the aver- 
age farm price for the decade from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, and 6.1 lower than the three years from 
1890 to 1892 inclusive. 

The Price of Wheat is 52.1 cents per bushel, as 
the average value on the farm for the whole, 
From 1870 to 1893, the next lowest price was 64.5 
in 1884. The average from 1880 to 1889 was 82.7, and 
from 1890 to 1892 it was 76.6. The decline from the 
three preceding years is 24.5 cents, or more than 
30 per cent. 


The Price of Rye is 51.8 cents, or three cents 
lower than last year and 5.2 lower than the aver- 
age price in the past decade. 


Oats at the Farm are 28.8 cents per bushel, 2.9 
lower than last year, and 1.4 cents less than the 
average of the past decade. 


sarley is Lower than ever before, 49.6 cents, 
Against 47.2 last year, 54 in 1801, 64.8 in 1890, and 42.7 


cents in 1889. 


suckwheat is Higher, selling for 59 cents per 
bushel, against 53.4 last year, 57.9 in 1891, 57.7 in 
1890, and 57.8 cents in 1889. 


The Price of Hay is $9.18 per ton, the highest 
during the past decade except 1887, when it sold 
for $9.97. The average price last year was $8.49. 

Thé Average Price of Tobacco is 7.8 cents per 
pound, almost the same as in 1885, 1888, and 1890. 
Kentucky reports 7.6 cents, or two-tenths of a cent 
lower than the average. There is no sale for cigar 
leaf, much of the 1892 crop is still in growers’ 
hands, and none of the 1893 crop has been sold, 
owing to tariff uncertainties. 


Potatoes on the Farm sold for 60 cents per 
bushel, seven cents less than last year. The 
lower price is due to the difference in yield. 


The Condition of Winter Wheat was reported 
as 91.5, against 87.4 last year. In the Middle and 


t Southern States it ranges from 75 to 99. In the 


principal winter wheat States the condition is: 
Indiana 90, Illinois 88, Kansas 89, California 100, 
Ohio 92, Michigan 89, Missouri 82. 


Winter Rye is reported as 4.6, against 89.4 last 
year. 

. — 

y The Average Price of Cotton at the plantation 
was 6.99 cents per pound, against 8.40 last year, a 
decline of 1.41 cents. This price is 1.2 cents lower 
than the price for seven preceding years, during 
which the range was from 8.6 to 7.3, averaging 8.2 
cents. Picking is reported successful, owing te 
favorable weather. 
— 

National Dairy Association.—The superintend- 
ents of dairy exhibits at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, representing the States of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
believing that the dairy interests of the United 
States would be greatly advanced by an energetie 
National organization, composed of delegates 
from the various State dairy associations through- 
out the Union, have requested each State Dairy 
Association to send one or more dalegates to at- 
tend a meeting to be held in Cleveland, O., on the 
first Wednesday in February, 1894. In those States 
wherein no dairy associations exist, the Governor 
is asked to appoint delegates. The design of this 
meeting wiil be the organization of a National 
Dairy Association with the following objects 
prominently in view: 1. That all newly-discovered 
methods or facts which may become known to any 
State organization herein proposed may, through 
the medium of the National Association, become 
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known to all. To provide an authentic channel 
through which all dairymen may give to the De- 
partment of Agriculture the General Govern- 
ment, that loyal support which is due from all 
citizens by reporting such information as the 
Department may from time to time request, and 
receive in return reports of the work of the De- 
partment in behalf of the dairy and kindred in- 
terests. It is further requested that the secretary 
of each State 
in case the appointment is made by the Executive, 
notify Mr. C. L. Gabrilson, New Hampton, Iowa, of 
the action taken, together with the name and post- 
office address of the 


of 


Dairy Association, or the governor, 


delegates selected, so that due 
notice will be givenof the hour of the meeting and 
the location of the hall in which the meeting will 


be held. 





Illinois Short Course in Agriculture, — The 
College of Agriculture and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Illinois offer 
a course in agriculture without charge and with- 
out entrance examination, The course will begin 
January 2nd, March 20, 1894. It will con- 
sist of over 200 lectures or class exercises on impor- 
tant practical 
bers of the University 
staff. A circular 
be obtained by 
Champaign, Il. 


and close 


agricultural subjects by ten mem- 
faculty and the Station 
giving detailed information may 
Prof. G. E. 
Thecourse is excellently planned. 


addressing Morrow, 





School. — The 
will begin 
1894, and continue four weeks. Expe ri- 
that a limited number can 
training in the practical work, 
the of students has 
Board of Regents, to tha first 
This course is designed to fur- 
are actually in the 
or who purpose 
doing so, an opportunity te become more skillful 
in their work, also to study the many prob- 
lems which have a direct bearing upon the dairy 
industry. Recognizing the fact that such persons 
eannot be away from business for a long period, 
the term has been so arranged that the time of 
each student is fully occupied by lectures and 
actual work every hour for every working day of 
the term. The force of instructors has been mate- 
rially increased, and a most thorough course has 
been mapped out for the coming session. No pains 
will be spared to maintain the high standard 
which this school has attained. Each member of 
the faculty has special qualifications fur the 
duties to which he has been assigned. The lecture 
course and practical instruction are arranged with 
special reference to giving the greatest amount of 
training and practice possible in a four weeks’ 
session. Large additions have been made to the 
equipment of the Dairy Hall, in both butter and 
cheese departments; in fact, it has everything 
needed for conducting work by the most approved 
methods. No machine will be used, or allowed 
space, that cannot be approved or indorsed by the 
professor in charge. Instruction is divided into 
five sub-courses: 1. Lectures covering the entire 
field of dairy husbandry; 2. Practical work daily 
in the butter room; 3. Practical work daily in the 
cheese room, where the manufacture of flats, 
cheddars, Swiss, brick, Edam and Gouda cheese 
will be carried on; 4. Examination of milks and 
making daily and composite tests; 5. Practical 
engineering, steam-fitting and plumbing. For 


University Dairy 
factory 


Minnesota 
creamery and 
January 3, 
ence has shown 
receive thorough 
and for this reason 
been limited, by the 
fifty applicants. 
nish persons who 


cheese course 
only 
number 


engaged 


manufacture of butter and cheese, 


and 


further information address Prof. T. L. Haecker, 
St. Anthony Park, Minnesota. 
a 
Catalogues Acknowledged. 
— 

A. C. Brostus, Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa.: 
Cireular of high-bred Berkshire, Poland China and 
Chester White swine; also thoroughbred fowls 
and turkeys. 

JEWELL NURSERY COMPANY, Lake City, Minn.: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of fruit and 
ornamental trees, small fiuits, shrubs, roses, 
bulbs, ete. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCURATOR Co., Homer City, Pa. : 


This handsome pamphlet not only illustrates and 
describes the construction and operations of this 
machine, but it also contains a great deal of valu- 
able information on raising chicks in incubators 
and brooders. 

SIMPLEX HATCHER Co., Quiney, Il1.: Tllustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of the simplex hateher 
and brooder which has recently been sold by its 
former manufacturer, Jas. E. Warner, to ifs pres- 


ent proprietors, the Simplex Hatcher C ompany, 

















How a Baby was Saved. 
— 
STORY FOR PARENTS. 


—<— 


AN INTERESTING 
A CHILD THAT WAS BORN WITH A TERRIBLE AF- 
FLICTION—PRONOUNCED INCURABLE BY THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS OF HAHNEMANN COLLEGE 

SAVED BY A MIRACLE. 

[Yrom the Philadelphia Inquirer.} 

From time to time there have appeared inthe 
eading and most reputable newspapers of the 
country marvelous accounts of many wonderful 
cures that have been affected by a medicine called 


_ 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. These 
statements have been made by some of the best 
known men in business circles, chureh circles, 
and have been backed up by their affidavits. The 
Inquirer is pleased to add another to the list and 
gives the story below, properly vouched for. 
Little Ettie Moncrieff is the daughter of Mrs. 
Ilelen Moncrieff, who resides with her sister, Mrs. 


M. G. Meek, at 748 Wharton street, which is a neat 
little bakery. The reporter found Mrs. Meek her- 
self behind the counter and she said: 

“My sister’s daughter, who is howa year old, 
was afflicted from her birth with a spinal affee- 
tion, and the doctor who attended her said 
she could not live. Wehad two other doctors to 
attend her. They also said she cou!d not live. 
Finally Itook her to the Hahnemann Cuolloge. 
That was four months ago, when she was 8 months 
old. The examination was made in the presence 
of x» room fullof physicians and students. The 
Professor lectured on her case, saying it was a 
very rare one, and that in such cases there was 
very seldom a recovery. It was, he remarked, 
the most peculiar case that was ever brought to 
his attention. 

“I brought the child home immediately, believ- 
ing, as the Professor and the others had said, that 
she couldn’t live. In fact, at one time, we 
thought she was entirely gone. She was uncon- 
scious, with scarcely perceptible pulse or breath. 
Several times she was in an almost equally help- 
less condition and we looked for her death hourly. 

“Then Lealled to mind how Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People had once cured me of the 
after-effects of the grippe, and miraculous recoy- 
eries [had heard of and read about of people 
cured from paralysis in various stages,and even 
from physical deformities. I told my sister that 
since all the doctors had abandoned the child,and 
she seemed to have no chance for life, it could cer- 
tainly do no harm to try the Pink Pills to see if 
they could possibly repeat their other wonderful 
cures. She couldn’t move at that time, both her 
arms and legs being affected. But we began that 
very night giving her the Pink Pills, letting her 
have one pellet a day divided into three parts. 
On the third day we could see that she was im- 
proving. Before thatit was hard to get her to 
take food. At the endoi two weeks we sawa 
great improvement in her. We continued giving 
her the pills more thanamonth. After we ceased 
giving her the Pink Pills, however, she seemed a 
little less happy and healthy, and we soon began 
using them again. Now she is a cheerful, beauti- 
fulchild in splendid health. She has entirely 
recovered from her spinal and other troubles. 
She sleeps well and takes her food well. Fora 
child of her age she seems to be strong and 
healthy as coulda be expected. When we hold by 
the arm or she is at our knees she can stand and 
for a child who was once deprived of all power of 
spine, arms and legs, this seems wonderful. We 
cannot have the slightest doubt now that she will 
grow up a strong, healthy child.”’ 

Mrs. Meeks made the following 


as 


affidavit to the 
above: 
Sworn and subscribed before me 
of May, A. D. 1893. 
JAMES F. 


this sixth day 
ROONEY, Notary Public. 

[SEAL.] 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not a patent medi- 
cine in the sense that name implies. They were 
first compounded as a prescription, and used as 
such in general practice by an eminent physician, 
So great was their efficacy that it was deemed 
wise to place them within the reach of all. They 
are now manufactured by the Dr. Williams’ Medi. 
cine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and Brock- 
ville, Ont., and are sold in boxes (never in loose 
form by the dozen or hundred, and the publie are 
eautioned against numerous imitations sold in 
this shape) at 50c a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and 











may be had of all druggists or direct by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., from either address, 

The price at which these pills are suld makes a 
course of treatment inexpensive as compared 
with other remedies or medical treatment. 
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SPRING-TOOTH HARROW 
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‘4 Wonderful Improvement, 


Teeth Quickly 





— Adjusted 
THE BEST byonly loosening 
Tooth Holder ever invented. one nut, 


The tooth is held in positi.n by a Ratchet with which it 

can be adjusted so as to wear frum 6 to ls inches off the 

point of the tooth, whica is four or tive times as much wear 

or service #3 can be obtained from any aan Spring-tooth 

Harrow in existence, Catalogues tree Agents Wunted, 

Over 10,000 of these Harrows sold in 1891. 

Be not deceived, buy only the 
HENCH & DROMGOLD annow. 
¢@~ Ask your dealer for 

We also manufacture CiIRCUL ane Ay AW MILLS 
HAY RAKES, CULTIVATOKS, CORN 
PLANTERS, SHEL LERS S, &c. 


_HENCH & DROMGOLD, YORK, PA 


Excelsior Spring Curry Comb 


Finest Steel Throughout. 
i“) Light, Flex- 
a Durable, 
ibrates 
aoar the sur- 
face. Fits 
every curve. Absorbs all dust by means 
of dampened sponge placed at the back. 
Can never clog. Its blades are of superior 
advantage in combing mane and tail. Ask your dealer 
for it, or sample postpaid 40c. 
Cco., 


G. W. WALTON & 
146 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
a 
INCUBATORS! 
In-Door and Out Door Brooders, 
94 FIRST PREMIUMS, 
Send for 104-page Illustrated Catalogus, 
Prairie State Incubator Co., HOMER CITY PA. 


The IMPROVED MONITOR INCUBATOR. 


= Hundreds of testimonials as to 
wa ite merits over all other makes, 
MEDALS and DIPLOMA AWARDED 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Large book with cuts for stamp. 
BUY THE BEST. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, 50 “ace 8t., Bristol, Ch 


==K|DNEYS ano BLADDER= 


I will send full particulars of a Certain Cure for al 


eases of the above Dr. D. A. Williams, East oo 


FREE. Connecticut. 
| j{em BRED Second Crop Irish potatoes; 1 barrel 
worth 2 of one crop seed. Catalogue free. 
J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


ALLEN’S NEW 


AMERICAN FARM Book. 
The Best Book on Farming. 

































The very best book ever written for the use and infos 
matior. of farmers is Allen’s New American Farm Book, is 
the opinion formed by many of our best thinkers whe 
give such subjects their attention. The book embraces 
every branch of the subject which can be brought within 
the confines of one handy sized volume, and is not only 
worthy of a place, but should be found on the bookshelves 
of every modern American farmer. 

With only this book as a guide, even if no other author- 
ity isat hand for consultation, no farmer need go very 
far astray in the conduct of his farm, and in these days of 
active competition and the many new devices for making 
aud saving all kinds of crops, even the old established 
usages, Which can never wear out or become obsolete, 
receive a new interpretation, a new and enlarged mean 
ing when studied by the light of this valuable book.—Frem 
Texas Farm and Ranch. 

Cloth, 


Sent Postpaid for $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., PUBLISHERS, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 


2mo. 
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HANDROOK OF EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. A 
Popular Digest of the Publications of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in the United 
States. Prepared by the Office of Experiment 
Stations. Bulletin No. 15. A. W. Harris, Director. 
Published by Authority of the U.S. Secretary otf 
Agriculture. Washington, D. C.: Government. 
1893. 411 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

This is the most useful volume yet published by 
the Office of Experiment Stations, and is the first 
attempt to collate, in a systematic manner, the 
information published by the experiment stations 
of the United States since their foundation nearly 
twenty years ago. The book gives in brief such 
information as seems of interest and importance 
to the farmer, and refers to the station publica 
tions in which this and additional information in 
similar lines is to be found. The general plan of 
the publication was suggested by Hon. Edwin 
Willits, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, under 
whose direction the work was prepared. The gen- 
eral editorial supervision devolved upon A. ©. 
Trne, who also prepared some of the articles on 
field crops and on the more general topics. The 
articles on chemistry, animal production and 
dairying were prepared by E. W. Allen; those on 
meteorvlogy, soils and fertilizers by W. H. Beal; 
those on grasses, seeds, weeds, diseases of plants 
and insects by W. H. Evans; much preparatory in- 
dexing of station publications was done by E.5. 
Steele, and J. F. Duggar had charge of Southern 
field crops and animal nutrition. The volume may 
be obtained by writing to Director A. C. True, 
Office of Experiment Stations, Washington, D.C. 
It forms an alphabetically arranged dictionary of 
agricultural science, as far as reported by the ex- 
periment stations. 


WISCONSIN FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. A Hand Book 
of Agriculture. Bulletin No.7. 1893. Edited by 
W. H. Morrison, Superintendent, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 255 pp., iL, 8 vo., cloth. 

This magnificent year book of the agriculture of 
the prairies is better than ever. At the Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institutes last winter, special days were 
devoted to potatoes, to sheep, to dairying, and to 
domestic economy. The best talent in the world 
talked to the northwest farmers on these vital 
subjects, and the cream of the discussion is pre- 
sented in this volume. The separator has worked 
well, and even the Babcock test would reveal no 
deficiency in the original material. These farmers’ 
institutes give the farmers an opportunity to meet 
men who have mule their business a science as 
well as an art, and they make public the latest 
discoveries in agriculture. They act as banks for 
the deposit of useful experience which thus may 
become the common property of all. The book is 
artistically illustrated with half-tone engravings, 
and the treatment of the Babcock test for milk fat 
is especially strong,as Wisconsin State University 


was the birthplace of this boon to the dairy world. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR 18J2. J. M. Rusk, Secretary. 
With Complete Reports of Divisions. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government. 1893. 656 pp., iL, 38 vo., 
eloth. 

This complete bound report of the work done by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture during 1892 is 
ef unusual interest. Besides the report to Con- 
gress by Secretary J. M. Rusk, there is a special 
report by Assistant Secretary Edwin Willits, and 
reports from each of the divisions. The ento- 
mologist describes, among other things, the ox- 
warble and the natural enemies of the imported 
elm leaf beetic. The mammalogist gives a very 
fall description of the many troublesome ground 
squirrels and gophers of North America. The 
vegetable pathologist treats of the diseases of the 
almond and prime. The turpentine industry is 
reported by the Division of Forestry. There are 
special reports on sisal hemp and on tea raising 
in Sonth Carolina. The operations of the Weather 
Bureau are described in detail. 


KING’S HANDBOOK OF NEW YORK City. An Ont- 
line History and Deseription of the American 
Metropolis. With Over One Thousand Illustra- 
tions from Photographs Made Especially for this 
Work. Second Edition. Planned, Edited and 
Published by Moses King. Boston, Mass., 1893, 
1,008 pp., il., 8vo, ornamental cloth. 

Last year the first edition of this magnificent 
volume was published, and in four weeks the 
whole ten thousand copies were sold, so eager was 
the demand for this the most thorough presenta- 
tion of the greatness of New York City ever made. 
The book was bought for home use and also to 














send to friends and acquaintances the world over, 
as it is the best souvenir obtainable of the magni- 
tude and grandeur of the American metropolis. 
This second edition is not a reprint of the old 
book, but eighty pages have been added, nearly 
all the other pages have been reset, and the book 
presents the striking features of New York City as 
it appears to-day. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $2. 
—<>-—- 

Other Publications. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

THE FORMATION OF PURE BRED FLOCKS and 
Their Subsequent Management. By Alfred Man- 
sell. Berhamsted, England. Wm. Cooper and 
nephews. 1893. 62 pp., il., 16 mo., boards. 

INTERNATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 1893. 
Official Report. Fred L. Alles, Seeretary, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 162 pp., il., 8 vo., paper. 

ONTARIO SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. Re- 
port, i892. F. W. Hodson, Secretary, Loudon, Can- 
ada. 56 pp., il., 8 vo., paper. 

BEST STATES OF AMERICA FOR AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE AND GENERAL INDUSTRIES: Trav- 
ersed by the Illinois Central Railroad. E.P. Skene, 
Land Commissioner, Chieago, Ill. 256 pp., il., 8 vo. 
paper. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL ITISTORY. Memoirs. 
Vol. IV., No. 11. A Bibliography of Vertebrate Em- 
bryology. By Charles Sedgwick Minot. Published 
and sold by the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 614 pp., large quarto, paper. 

THE DOG IN HUMAN SOCIETY: Ilis Great Faults 
and the Remedy. By Alexander Hadden, M. D., 
New York. E. B. Treat. 

PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. Reports 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 1892. Vol. I. 
Washington, D. C.: Government. 521 pp., 8 vo., 
cloth. 

MISSOCRI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Thirty- 
fifth Annual Report. L. A. Goodman, Secretary, 
Westport, Mo. 1803. 323 pp., 8 vo., cloth. 

ILLINOIS HORTICULTURUL SOCIETY. Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report. Also Proceedings of the 
Central and Southern District Societies and County 
Societies. Edited by the Secretary, A. C. Ham- 
mond, Warsaw, Ill. 432 pp., il., 8 vo., cloth. 

NEW JERSEY STATISTICS OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
TRIES. Fifteenth Annual Report. Ch. T. Simmer- 
man, Chief, Trenton, N. J. 493 pp., 8 vo,, boards. 

THE SEVEN COLONIES OF AUSTRALASIA. 1893. By 
T. A. Coghlan, Sydney, Australia. Government 
Statistician of New South Wales. 469 pp., maps and 
diagrams, 8 vo., boards. 

MARYLAND. Its Resources, Industries and Agri- 
eultural Condition. Prepared and Presented by 
the A. S. Abell Co., The Sun, Baltimore, Md. 64 pp., 
il., 32 mo., paper. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS for Gardens, Terraces, 
Balconies and Windows. In Italian. Turin: Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice. 1893. 168 pp., il., 16 mo., pa- 
per, $1. 

OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. An Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine. Vol. XIX. New York: The American 
Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
286 pp., il., quarto, cloth, monthly. $1 per year. 

THE CYCLOPEDIC REVIEW OF CURRENT His- 
ToRY. A Quarterly Magazine. Alfred 8S. Johnson, 
Editor. Buffalo, N. Y.: Garretson, Son & Co. 81.50 
per year. Forty cents per number. 

MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN. Fifth Annual 
Announcement Concerning Garden Pupils. Win. 
Trelease, Director, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE WIDENING USE OF COMPRESSED AIR. By 
Whittield Price Pressinger. Author's Reprint from 
the Engineering Magazine for November. 1893. 
Pamphiet. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
1893. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary. Washington, 
b.C.: Government. 1893. Pamphlet. 

AGRICULTURAL MODELS, DIAGRAMS, SLIDES AND 
APPARATUS. Selected and Supplied by Thomas 
Laurie, Maker to the Science Department, South 
Kensington. 28 Paternoster Row, London. Pam- 
philet. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socrery. 
Transactions. Robert Manning, Secretary, Boston, 
Mass. 454 pp., il., 8vo., paper. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Statistics. By Weston Flint, statistician 
of the Burean of Edueation, Washington, D. C.; 
Government, 1893. 213 pp., 8vo., paper. 

CHICAGO PUBLIC WorkKs. Seventeenth Annual 
Report, with the mayor’s messige. Hempstead 
Washburn, mayor, J. Frank Aldrich, commis- 
sioner. Chicago. 1893. 3091 pp.. il., maps and cia- 
grams, 8vo., cloth, 

ONTARIO SWINE BREEDER'S ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual report. F. W. Hodson, Secretary. London, 
Canada. 119 pp., il., 8vo., paper. 

ADDRESSES OF J. STERLING MORTON, U.S. See- 
retary of Agriculture. At Chicago, IIL, October 
13..16, 1893. Washington, D.C. Privately printed 
for the author, 28 pp., 8vo., paper. 

St. Louis Purnic Liprary. Annual Report. 
Frederick M. Crunden, Librarian. St. Louis, Mo. 
56 pp., 8vo., paper. 

NoTFS ON MANuRFs. By G. C. Broomhead 
London; Thomas Lawrie. Twenty-five cents. 
Pamphlet. 

THE TRAPPER’S GuIpF. A Mannal of Instrue- 
tions for Capturing all kinds of Fur Bearing Ant- 
mals, and for curing their Skins. By 8. Newhouse 


| 


| JANUARY, 


and others. Pocket Edition. Edited by John 
Humphrey Noyes. Oneida Community. Limited. 
Sold by Orange Judd Company, New York. 119 pp. 
il., 16mo., cloth. Fifty cents. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., sends us the following: 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
1895. J. S. Morton. 48 pp. A brief review of the 
operations of the several bureaus and divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture during the current 
ealendar year, and recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture relative to Departmental mat- 
ters requiring executive or legislative action. 

REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN. (Report No. 110, 
Division of Statistics.) Contents: Crop report; 
notes from reports of State agents; imports of 
American wheat flour into Europe; the hop crop 
of England for 1893; the beet-sugar production of 
Europe for the year 1893-4; agriculture in Great 
Britain and Ireland; notes from consular officers 
relating to crops in Ontario, Spain, Cochin China, 
Korea, Scotland, and Egypt; domestic and trans- 
atlantie freight rates. 

SYNOPSIS OF REPORT No. 110, DIVISION OF STA- 
TISTICS. A summarized crop report, showing the 
estimated yield per acre of corn, potatoes, hay, 
buckwheat, tobacco, sorghum and cotton. c 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE U. S. NATIONAI 
HERBARIUM, Vol. TV. 363 pp., 21 pls., 1 map. Con- 
tents: Botany of the Death Valley Expedition: a 
report on the botany of the expedition sent out in 
1891 by the U. S. Department of Agriculture te 
make a biological survey of the region of Death 
Valley, California. 

INSECT LIFE, Vol. VI, No. 1. 58 pp. Prineipal 
contents: An Important Predatory Inseet (Lrastria 
seitula); hotes on Tasmanian coccinellidae; Ex- 
periments with the hop louse in Oregon and 
Washington; report of outbreaks of the Western 
ericket and of certain Jocusts in Idaho; the 
present status of the recent Australian importa- 
tions; notes on the injurious and other locusts of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

INFECTIOUS AND PARASITIC DISEASES OF Do- 
MESTICATED ANIMALS. &8 pp., 3 pls. (Bulletin 
No. 3, Bureau of Animal Industry.) Observations 
on the morphology, biology and pathogenie prop- 
erties of twenty-eight streptococci found in the 
investigation of animal diseases; a non-motile 
pathogenic bacillus, closely resembling the bacil- 
lus of hog cholera, found in the lung and spleen 
of a pig; pathogenic and toxicogenic bacteria in 
the upper air passages of domesticated animals; 
an outbreak of abortion in mares: ona pathogenic 
bacillus from the vagina of a mare after abortion; 
some experimental observations on the presence 
of tuberele bacilli in the milk of tubereulous cows 
when the udder is not visibly diseased; additional 
observations on Texas cattle fever; preliminary 
notes on a sporozoén in the intestinal villi of cat- 
tle; notes on the presence of sarcosporidia in 
birds. 

MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW. Pp. 241-267, 6 
charts. A summary of weather conditions ob- 
served throughout the United States, compiled 
from the reports of many observers. Intended 
chietly for meteorologists. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS 


ALABAMA—At Auburn. Fifth annual report. 

AUSTRALIA — At Brisbane. Coffee-growing and 
its preparation for market (B. 1). , 

CONNECTICUT—At Storrs. Fifth annual report. 

IDAHO—At Moscow. Methods of preventing smut 
in wheat and oats; Carbon bisulphide as a squir- 
rel exterminator; A new squirrel exterminator 
(B. 4). 

KANSAS — At Manhattan. Fifth annual report, 
Experiments in potato culture 7), Preliminary 
report on rusts of grain (B. 38), Experiments in 
feeding steers (B. 3), Experiments with wheat 
(B. 49). 

LOUISIANA—At Baton Rouge. Fifth annual re 
port. 

MASSACHUSETTS — At Amherst. Meteorologieal 
sumnpuuy (B. 50). Analyses of commercial fer 
tilizers collected during 1893. Weather CH. B. 58). 

MICHIGAN —At Agricultural College. Fifth an 
nual report. 

NEW JERSEY — At New Brunswick. Thirteent] 
annual report of the State station; Fifth annual 
report of the college station. Cornstalks and 
straw as hay substitutes (1B. 96). 

NEW YorRK—At Geneva. Analyses of commer 
cial fertilizers ecolleeted in the spring of 1893 (B.59 
Cornell University at [thaea. The four-lined leaf 
bug (B. 58). Does mulching retard the maturity of 
fruits (B. 59)? ; 

NORTH CAROLINA — At Raleigh. Cultare of 
orehard and garden fruits (B. 92), Metevorologiea! 
summary (B. 930). : 

NortH DAKOTA —At Fargo. Russian eaetus 
(P. 1B. 1). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Experiments (P.B. 8 

UTAH—At Logan. Irrigation (B. 24), 

VIRGINIA—At Blacksburg. Tubereulosis and the 
Koch test (B. 26). Strawberries (B. 27). Tests of 
varieties of wheat (B. 28). Fertilizers for wheat 
(B. 29). 

WYOMING — At Laramie. Geology of the Wyo 
ming experiment farms; Notes on the minera 
resources of the State (B. 14). 3 











Winter Protection for Horses. 
— ee 

Through the winter season all animals suffer 
more or less from exposure to cold. Our domestic 
animals suffer more than thosein a state of nature 
and accustomed to nothing better than a hole in 
the ground, or a bed in the forest. Nature pro- 
vides for them in a degree by a thicker coat of 
hair orfur. Of farm animals, the horses are most 
susceptible to cold, and wil! shiver if led from a 
warm stable into a cold wind. Much of the work 
on the farm during cold weather is that in which 
there is considerable standing still for the team 
while loads are being put on or off, often in a 
position fully exposed to the cutting wind. A 
blanket thrown over a horse while standing is a 
great protection, and prevents suffering if not 
sickness and pecuniary loss. 

When horses are harnessed for any work about 
the farm where they are not moving all the time, 
it is a good practice to put the harness on 
over a blanket. For this a cutaway blanket is 
best, as a@ square blanket must be rolled back 
under the harness, and usually has no slits in the 
sides for straps to passthrough. A single trial of 
the blankets will convince any man that it adds 
greatly to the comfort of his team. While hauling 
wood, manure, or ice, put on the blankets, by all 
means, if the day is cold and windy and the trips 
For rapid and continuous work, like a 
long drive, which would dampen the blankets 
with perspiration, it is much better to leave them 
off until the team comes to a rest and is standing 
still. 

Very few farmers blanket their horses while in 
the stable, and if the temperature does not run 
too low it is unnecessary; yet there are very few 
stables too warm for horses. The opposite is the 
rule, and a blanket in a cold stable is almost a 
necessity. There are various weights of blank- 
ets, from thin linen, used as a summer protection 
against flies and dust, to heavy woolen for extreme 
cold. A blanket to be worn steadily in the stable, 
especially at night, should be cut to fit snugly 
around the shoulders and breast. The best are 
held on by buttons in front, a belt around the 
middle, and tape in the rear. A plain surcingle 
is undesirable for this purpose, as the pressure on 
the backbone, however light, becomes unpleasant 
from being continuous. This is relieved by small 
pads, in the same position as the back pads of a 
harness. 

One matter that many farmers are negligent 
about is blanketing their horses while hitched on 
the streets of the town. Or if they do blanket 
them, they leave them so long that the wind blows 
the blanket off, or they are displaced by the 
horse’s restless movements. The large safety pins 
made for the purpose are cheap and very useful 
for fastening a blanket so it need not blow off. 
Many a horse is left, after being driven until 
heated, for hours at a time, hitched to a post on 
the street, with only a thin blanket over him. 
This is cruel, and no man worthy the name will do 
it. Be kind to the horses and consider their com- 
fort, for without them we would be indeed 
deprived of our most useful dumb helpers. 

E. R. FLINT, Michigan. 


short. 
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Treasure Laden Pages.—The more I read the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the more Lam pleased 
with its treasure-laden pages, which are always 
brimful of valuable information. 

CHAS. W. STEIMAN, Chariton Co., Mo. 





And Smoke Your Life Away—A Warning to 
Millions of American Men—That the Use of 
Tobacco is a Disease. 

—— 

MARTIN, THE TREMONT HOTEL DRUGGIST, TELLS 
HOW IT CAN BE PERMANENTLY, EASILY AND 
ECONOMICALLY CURED. 

[Chicago Herald.) 

Sitting in the rotunda of the Auditorium hotel 
the other day a Hera/d man overheard a conversa- 
tion between two gentlemen that had evidently 
reached a very warm point. 

“Don’t believe a word of it!’ and he turned fair 
around and blew a big puff of smoke over the 
smiling, clean-cut, healthy features of his friend. 

“But I know its true—go ask him for yourself. 

There he is, behind the counter now.” 

At this point both parties got up and walked 
quickly to the counter, and I decided it would be 
interesting to join them and hear the discussion 
out. 

“Say,” said the first speaker to the neat little 
elerk behind the marble slab, whose face is well 
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known to thousands of people who register at the 
Auditorium from every where—‘Say ! did you ever 
smoke?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“What?” 

“ Cigarettes.’ 

“Still smoking ? 

* No. str!” 

“How did you quit?” 

“Ldidn’t quit. I was cured.” 

“Cured! Whatdo you mean!” 

“Just what I say—I am cured, after being an 
inveterate user of smoking and chewing tobacco 
for yeats, and finally a cigarette smoker. 

“T felt the injurious effects of the habit and tried 
to quit, but I got so nervous and felt so bad that 
I could not sleep or attend to my work prop- 
erly. Our chief clerk—Mr. George A. Waeven~iemear 
Mr. H. L. Kramer, who often puts up here, and is 
the General Manager of the Sterling Remedy 
Company, who make a tobacco-habit cure called 
No-To-BAC. He got three boxes, used a little over 
two, cured me completely, and I have never had 
the least desire for tobacco in any form. 

“My friends all say I look like a different man. 
Iam sure I feel like one anyway, and no money 
would tempt me tosmoke again.” 

*Pooh!’ said the smoker. **NO-To-BAC might 
work for you all right, but yours is an exceptional 
case.” 

“Oh, no! continued the clerk, as he sorted over | 
a big lot of mail, **we have recommended No To- 
BAC to fully fifty people, and it has never 
failed in one case,sotaras I know—besides if it 
don’t cure you get your money back.” 

“Now,” said the gentleman who was not smok- 
ing, as he pounded his fat friend playfully on the 
back, “tyou’ll have to give up—I told youl knew 
what I was talking about. Iam well acquainted 
with Mr. Thomas,the vice-president of the Ster- 
ling Remedy Company, and I know the guarantee 
to be good.” 

“What Thomas? Not A. L. Thomas, of Lord & 
Thomas, the big advertising firm on Randolph 
street?” 

“Yes! he’s the man.” And they passed on still 
discussing the merits of NO-TO-BAC as a tobacco 
cure. 

Later on in the evening, in making my repor- 
torial rounds, as I walked through the rotunda otf 
the Tremont it occurred to me that my old friend 
Martin, the Tremont house druggist, might know 
something interesting about No-To-BAc. 

“Hello, Mart! Got any NoO-To-BAc?” I sung out 
with the confident air of a man springing a 
new gag. 

“Sertainly. Don’t you see that sign in the wire 
rack there on the counter, and the window filled 
full of it, around that ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life Away’ sign?” 

Then I told him about the conversation 1 had 
heard, and he said: “Yes, that’s what is pushing 
No-To-BAc. Some one cured almost every place 
you go, and telling somebody else about it. That’s 
what makes it a quick seller. Real merit, and the 
indorsement of the people that use it. Very little 
other advertising has been done for it. My first 
purchase was a three-box lot, less than a year 
ago. Now I have to buy it by the gross to supply 
the demand, I have sold hundreds of boxes. Peo- 
ple come in and say their friends bought some- 
thing here called NO-To-BAC, it cured them, and 
they want to try it for themselves now.” 

“Is the guarantee good?” 

“Good as gold, but strange to say, with alllhave 
sold, I have never had a single kick or claim 
that No-To-BAc did not cure. It certainly has 
a wonderful record. 

All kinds of people buy No-To-BAc, but lately 
I have noticed that the poor manis the most fre- 
quent buyer, no doubt wishing to rid himself of an 
expensive habit and at thesame time be benefited 
physically, which is one of the claims made for 
this remedy. 

“Fat men buy less than any otherclass. It’s the 
wiry, nervous man, with bad complexion, looks 
worried, and shows by his nervous walk around in 
front of the counter while he talks that his gen 
eral condition is out of fix that buys the most No- 
To-BAc—and he needs it. There is no question in 
my mind that tobacco is the direct cause of a good 
many ills attributed to other sources. 

No-TO-BAC is the best proprietary seller I have 
and the only one | sell under absolute guarantee. 

“Printed matter? Yes, they get out a lot of it. 
Here’s one of the books. It’s pretty well written, 
too—right to the point. If you want more let me 
know, or write to Chicago office of the makers, the 
Sterling Remedy Company, No. 45 Randolph street, 
and they will mail you a special little book they 
print called ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away,’ « book that every tobacco user should 
read. The manager told me the other day that 
nearly every druggist in Chicago and over 10,000 in 
the United States sold No-To-BAc.”’ The New York 
office is at No. 10 Spruce street. All their eastern 
and foreign business is handled from there. 

“Say, Mart! When I first heard that talk in the 
Auditorium I thought it all a fake. I have been 
wanting to quit smoking forsix months. Did fora 
few times, but got so nervous | could not work or 
sleep. Now I’m going to try No-To-Bac. Give me 
a box,” and a big silver dollar and a box of No-To- 
BAC changed hands, and with a smile of en- 
couragement from Martin, and a feeling of great 
satisfaction, I substituted for my last cigar stump 
a tablet of No-To-BAc, which 1 have since found to 
be worth its weight in gold, and walked away. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is glad to con- 
gratulate the makers of No-To-Baec upon their 
great success. It is no more than the good people 
connected with the company is entitled to, and 
2an frankly say to any of onr readers that do bus- 
iness with the Sterling Rem: dy Co., that it will be 
entirely satisfactory. 
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\\ Gent lemen: - 

Nearly eighteen years ago, we placed in the Amerioan 
Agriculturist an advertisement, calling attention to the merits of 
the Rectangular Churn, which we had just commenced to manufacture. 
The placing of this advertisement was a blunder on our part, 
as we had no knowledge of the great circulation of the paper, nor 
the consequent cost of advertising space. Orders began to come from 
every direction, and we can truthfully say that this seeming blunder 
was the foundation of our present large business. It gave us a 
better idea of where orders would come from than we had before, and 
the possibility of a larger business through advertising in the 
proper channels. 

Since that first advertisement, every year the readers of the 
“Agriculturist” have been reminded of the progress made in the manu- 
facture of Dairy Goods at our establishment. During all this time 
we have paid for a little knowledge in regard to advertising, viz, 
that the rate per line cuts no figure when the paper reaches an 
intelligent class of readers. If they read for progress and write 
for circulars because they desire to investigate something better 
than they now have, they will buy, honestly believing that what they 
read is worthy of consideration. 

The foundation of the “American Agriculturist,” when estab- 
lished years ago, was honesty and integrity to its readers, and_a) 
advertisers have been benefited by it. 

Yours respectfully, 
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